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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


Direct Service Baltimore to Honolulu without transshipment. 


For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 


MISSOURI RIVER FREIGHT RATES BREAK AT 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Geographically located to render Distributors 
Distinctive Warehouse and Forwarding Service. 
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FREIGHT COMPANY 


UNITED STATES 


s\ F ~ j 
‘Less Than Carload Freight Service r 





THE TEST OF TIME 


Since 1898 the interests now 
affiliated with the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Co. 
have been engaged in less than 
carload transportation. 


For the last 17 years the 
Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Co. has been an ac- 
knowledged leader in the oper- 
ation of consolidated cars for 
the handling of less than car- 
load freight. 


Today, Universal Freight Serv- 
ice is the standard of compari- 
son for this phase of transpor- 
tation, offering the shortest 
possible time in transit at the 
lowest possible rates consistent 
with dependable and efficient 
operation. 


SS 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


"Reduced Freight Rates ' 
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BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND PITTSBURGH 


RAILWAY COMPANY 





BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
ND 


ANE 
PITTSBURGH 
KY 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Fast, dependable freight service 
furnished between all points. A 
glance at this map suggests the great 
advantages which a merchant or 
manufacturer possesses if he is 
located on the tracks of the Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway, 
which has through traffic arrange- 
ments with all lines, enabling the 
shipper to select whatever route will 
afford him the most satisfactory serv- 
ice or secure such delivery at point of 
destination as may be required by 
the consignee. 








INDUSTRIAL 


This is an era of industrial development and business expansion. 
If you are considering locating a plant, low cost of raw materials and 
fuel will be a prime factor. Besides these, transportation facilities for 
economic distribution of your products, reliable service and helpful 
cooperation of its agents and officers will be assured if you locate on 
the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway—whose line traverses 
western New York and Pennsylvania, where coal and many raw 
materials are produced. 


E. A. NIEL H. E. HUNTINGTON WM. PUGH 
Traffic Manager Asst. Traffic Manager Asst. General Freight Agent 
Rochester, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
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H I LEADERS OF BUSINESS 
Urge Support for the New 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


* 








Harvey Firestone, pioneer of the rubber industry; 
George Eastman, who has given the world a new 
name for cameras; F. Edson White, President 
of Armour & Company; Roger Babson, famous 
writer and lecturer on business subjects... these 
famous industrial leaders are unanimous in urging 
American business to support the new American 
Merchant Marine. 








or Containing hundreds of well-manned, modern 
is ships, the new American Merchant Marine in- 
cludes the fast freight vessels in the 18 lines 
O, owned by the United States Shipping Board and 
Vy, F. EDSON WHITE the many lines developed by the Shipping Board HARVEY FIRESTONE 
B- *A Merchant Marine is essen- but now under ‘serves ownership " N ° aed “We can have a strong Ameri- 
tial to the future welfare of the what you make or where you wish it shipped, can Merchant Marine only by 
le United States.” these splendid American-flag services can trans- using American-flag ships.” 
1] port your goods with efficiency and dispatch. 
“_ A distinct advantage available to users of the 
Shipping Board lines is found in the advisory 
yf services of their experienced American opera- 
V tors. These experts will be glad to discuss with 
you and help you solve any transportation prob- 
lems. Write for full information about ships, 
rates, dates of sailing, etc. 
ROGER BABSON GEORGE EASTMAN 
* Shi : a acide “Thesplendid services rendered 
on ees eae 7 —— by the American cada 
worthy of your support.” Marine deserve the support of 
fe = a= al ! American business.” 
| MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 
_ ||) MERCHA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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LMS : 
Great Britain 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain 
“THE BEST WAY” 





FOR THE CONVENIENCE of TRAFFIC 
MANAGERS and FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


LMS 


has established Freight Traffic Offices in America - 
where full information may be obtained concerning 4 


(1) Conveyance rates on merchandise from 
the seaboard to the interior of Britain. 


(2) Port dues, transfer charges, etc., from 
the principal ports. 


mm 865 # CS bet = Ot OD ee He OOS OL CU TU CF 


(3) Storage and distribution charges in 


Great Britain. 


Address any office 


LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. 
(Jas. P. Robertson, Inc.), (Dyson Shipping Co., Inc.), (Oregen Forwarding Co.,Inc.), 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 311 California St., 912—Board of Trade Bldg., 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Oregon. 
LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry. of G. B. 
(Irving H. Heller) (G. E. Baughman & Ce.), 
1204 Pierce Bldg., Seaboard Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Norfolk, Virginia. 
LMS connects all the principal ” 
British ports with the whole of London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B., 
England, Scotland, Wales and Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America, 


industrial Ireland. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


LMS carries more than 150 
million tons of freight annually. LMS 
RAILWAY 


Great Britain 
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| Chicago Heights, Illinois 


. Ideally located for Manufac- i Chicago Heights has the advantage of 
cal ng Plants, Branch Plants, | oo we Chicago freight rates to and from all 


parts of the country, as well as 
Storage and Distributing Chicago switching district freight 
Warehouses... 


rates on intra-district traffic. 
. . Located here is a large tract of 
The Chicago Heights industrial 
district offers the best oppor- 


land especially suitable for an 
tunities in the Middle West. 


airplane factory. 

Land is available at reason- <n bag rn Aig «vamp 
able prices, labor condi- “tes ea ener ae 
— : a — aN Le 8 district, has direct inter- 
ata ony Png oa all railroads entering 
ions. Chicago Heights. 
near the coal fields of Through the Ghicage 
Illinois and Indiana, Heights-Chicago 
and has an abundance switching district it 
of electric power for interchanges 
all industrial pur- freight with all 
poses. railroads reach - 
ing Chicago. 
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Have You Received Your Copy? 


P. S. LOTTINVILLE, 
General Agent, 
Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer R. R. Co., 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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MISSOURI 


- 


Kansas City has 212 existing manufacturing opportuni- | 


ties—commodities bought in large volume which can be 
made profitably here yet which now are bought in other 
markets. “The Book of Kansas City Opportunities” tells 


a fact story and will be sent without obligation. Kindly 9M 


use the coupon. 





















oy mam. 


BY Y WATER 


(By — 
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and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- o 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 3 
course. a 


Name 





Address 
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= 
To insure satisfied customers transportation which may be counted on under 
all circumstances is necessary. 

a Lehigh service aims to relieve worries regarding prompt deliveries of 
export or domestic freight. Lehigh Valley representatives are equipped to 

= furnish accurate information regarding progress of your shipments east 


or westbound. 


RCE F Try Lehigh service and be convinced. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


Clhe Route of The Black Diamond 
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THE REDWOOD LINE 


Gulf-Intercoastal Steamship Service 
Between the Gulf of Mexico 
and Pacific Coast Ports 











Direct Service to Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco, with Prompt, 3 
Dependable and Safe transshipment on through bills of lading to North 
Pacific Coast Terminal Ports without additional costs. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
H. E. Devoy Ray F. Thompson H. W. Hoffman 
7-11 Water Street 2118, 105 W. Adams St. 1956 Railway Exchange. 
A Year of Through Rates 


The others said the Redwood Line could not give the Midwest through rates which 
would permit its goods to reach the Pacific markets on a competitive basis, 


but 


For more than one year the Redwood Line has ‘ 
been doing it and now those others who wouldn’t 4 
and ‘‘couldn’t’’ are seeking to imitate. H 


First in the Through-Rate-Midwest-to-Pacific Field 
THE REDWOOD LINE 


Still the only through rate line 





NEW ORLEANS BIRMINGHAM MOBILE 
Albert H. Start H. B. Rox Wm. Gorman 
1415 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 201 Brokers Bldg. 206 State Office Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
L. B. Fitch, Western Traffic Mgr. E. M. Cantelow 
1 Drumm Street 704 So. Spring Street 
REDWOOD LINE, Inc. 
THEODORE BRENT E. A. RATELLE C. D. ARNOLD a 
Pres. Asst. to Pres. Asst. Traffic Mgr. = 
General and Local Offices Located: . 
1421 New Orleans Bank Building - - - - - - - ~- 226 Carondelet Street ig 


NEW ORLEANS 
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you need Fivefold Protection 


ARKIES singing . . . wheels 
rolling ... trucks roaring 
away. Swish! Thud! Smash! Crash! 
Boxes of merchandise bump to the 
ground ... are roughly handled. 


Were they yours? . . . Will some 
favored customer receive damaged 
merchandise? . . . Will the next 
storm “‘get to” your packages?... 
Will boxes swell and burst? ... How 
much hidden damage to your goods? 


These things happen every day. 
Each year millions of dollars are 
lost because of inadequate pack- 
ing. Every week good customers 
go somewhere else to buy because 
of these things. What is your bill 
for damaged merchandise? ... What 
does your loss amount to from dis- 
gruntled customers? 


You can’t control storms, rough 
and careless handling. But you can 


take precautions to safeguard your 
merchandise. You owe it to your- 
self to be sure your goods leave the 
shipping room packed to stand the 
destructive handling of modern 
transportation. 


Fivefold Protection* — Good 
Wooden Boxes—assure delivery of 
your merchandise in the best pos- 
sible condition. Thousands of manu- 
facturers have found this the safest, 
most economical way of packing and 
shipping their goods. 


If you are confronted with any 
problem related to the packing or 
shipping of your goods, one of the 
engineers of this association will 
gladly call to explain the advantages 
of Fivefold Protection*. Their ser- 
vices are free. Why not send the 
convenient coupon today. It may 
mean thousands of dollars saved. 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 


of the National Association of Wooden Boz Manufacturers 
and of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





* FIVEFOLD PROTECTION — 


Good Wooden Boxes—safeguard 
your merchandise against; 
1. Rough handling in transit 

. (crushed contents 
2. Hidden Damage torn labels, etc.) 
3. Pilferage 
4. Bad Weather 
5. Disgruntled customers 





Wooden Box Bureau 

111 West Washington St., Dept. 5211 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 
re 

and would like to have one of your 

engineers arrange to tell us the ad- 

vantages of Fivefold Protection*. 
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Detroit United Freight Yards Between Outbound and Inbound Houses 


ELECTRIC FREIGHT SERVICE IS ADEQUATE 


Facilities of electric freight lines in the communities served are always adequate. 





The picture of the Detroit yards, shown above, is an example. Detroit, big, busy, 
growing, demands quick, efficient service. The electric rail lines running into the city 
supply it. Look at the two freight houses and modern, roomy cars. Then you will 
realize what Detroit electric freight service means. 





Service in other cities in the Central Western territory compares favorably with Detroit. 


Write L. E. Earlywine, Secretary, Central Electric Traffic Association, Indianapolis, Ind., for 
full information. 








COTANTON 
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MANSFIELD WOOSTER MASSILLON 
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you. |Electric Freight Service| 


| 800 Points 5,000 Miles 
|Central Electric Traffic Association 
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Boston, Mass., 40 Central St 
Buffalo, N. ¥., 504 Iroquois Bldg. . 
630 Bankers Bidg., Clark Kansas City, Mo., & Walnut 8&t. 
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Swift—Reliable 


Because OF 
its direct arterial lines, avoiding 
time - consuming transfers, the 
shipping service of the Soo Line 


to and from the great Northwest 


and Western Canada is swift. 


Because for 43 years, every em- 
ployee of the Soo Line has been 
trained in the careful handling 


of shipments entrusted to its care, 





the Soo Line service is reliable. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT 
CARE OF THE 800 LINE 


To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ 
EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This document must be delivered to rail- 
road agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 
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ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT SERVICE _ 


AGENCIES 


Detroit, Mich., 2243 First National Bank Neenah, Wis. 
 ragiarettestanenggel New York, N. ¥., 1550 Woolworth Bldg. 
5 ’ es upe: - len - .- Oo ° 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1001 Grand Bapids mabe, Neb.; 72626 WT. geld Ave. 


Trust . 
Indianapolis, Ind, 480 Merchants Bank  Pinagelnbia, Pa. Boom 904 Widelity-Phiis. San, Francisco, Cal. 681 Market St. 


. Sault Ste. Marie, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 2041 Oliver Bldg. Seattle. “Wash. $564 Stuart B 
8 


Maratowoe 






GLENWOOD) SAINT Pauy 












MiLWAavVaEE 





Cricaco 
~o 


ldg. 
Los . Van Nuys Bi Portland, Me., 1012 Chapman Bldg. pokane, Wash., 1015 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
» Wis. Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bigg. - Portland, Ore., 148-A_ Broadway Superior, Wis. 
0., 709 mn Bl Milwaukee, Wis., 68 East Wisconsin Ave. St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg. Tacoma, Wash., 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Union Trust Minneapolis, Minn., Soo Line Bidg., 5th St. Paul, Minn., 1112 Merchants National Waukesha, Wis. 
12 8. W. Life Bldg. St. and Marquette Ave. Bank Bldg. Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard Bldg 
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A Pioneer Steamship Line to the Gulf gat 
Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 
“MORGAN LINE” 


New York to Houston 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 


_ highway as a place of doing business. 


Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 


HETHER or not travel by air is to become an 
important factor in transportation with reference to 
the number of persons carried, it, at least, it seems to us, 
is serving and may serve further to influence the speed 
and efficiency of passenger trains in meeting this new com- 


petition. There has been lately a decided tendency toward. 


the “speeding up” of passenger service, as may be noted 
by reading casual news items in our columns. Whether 
or how much this may be due to direct air competition or 
to the speed atmosphere created by the growth of aviation 
is a question, to be sure, but we have no doubt there is 
something to be attributed to this motive. 

What the railroads could do further to meet air compe- 
tition is obvious. For instance, if one could travel from 
Chicago to New York in 16 hours by rail, leaving Chicago 
at five o’clock in the afternoon and arriving in New York 
at ten the next morning, what occasion would there be for 
making that trip by air at an increase in cost and a decrease 
in comfort and safety—that is, after the novelty and adven- 
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ture of making such a trip had passed? The saving in 
time by the air trip would avail little, if anything, unless 
there were a great emergency. For the ordinary business 
or pleasure trip the rail method would meet every demand. 
As the length of the journey increases, the force of this 
argument diminishes, to be sure, but there is still a wide 
field left for the development of rail speed in competition 
with the air carrier. 

One of the notable developments that make for rail- 
road speed is electrification. Of course, there has been a 
demand for electrification of railroads and a tendency to- 
ward it for a long time, due partly to local demands on 
account of cleanliness and quiet and partly to railroad 
realization of the benefits to be derived from the change. 
The chief obstacle has been the expense. But we think 
we note a decided spurt in the tendency and we think we 
see in air competition, or at least the spirit created by avia- 
tion, one of the reasons for the spurt. This is true not 
only in this country but abroad. 

Progress of railroad electrification in the United States 
and in foreign countries is covered interestingly in a serial 
report just issued by the Electrification of Steam Railroads 
Committee of the National Electric Light Association. An 
important feature of this report is the result of an extensive 
survey of electrified railroads in Europe and the British 
Isles made by a sub-committee sent abroad for that purpose 
late in 1928. 

While railroad electrification began in this country as 
early as 1895, the United States had only 1,753.32 route 
miles electrified at the close of 1928. Europe, on the other 
hand, had practically no electrified mileage prior to 1915 
and now has 4,996.33 route miles electrified. This is ex- 
clusive of Soviet Russia and the British Isles. Great 
Britain has 1,019.12 route miles electrified, Canada 92.16 
miles, while the whole of Central and South America com- 
bined has only 566.30 miles. 

Within the last year, three important electrifications 
have been completed in the United States. The Great 
Northern finished the installation work in its new Cascade 
Tunnel and complete electric operation began January 12, 
1929. The Pennsylvania completed the electrification of a 
number of additional suburban routes in its Philadelphia 
district. The Boston, Revere Beach, and Lynn completed 
the electrification of its narrow gauge system. Two large 
systems—the Pennsylvania and the Reading—have an- 
nounced the authorization of large extensions of their 
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A motor sales company had set the stage for the introduction of a 
new automobile. The setting was elaborate, including advertisements 
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in newspapers and national magazines heralding the approaching }multipl, 
event. of real 
On the eve of the display the company received word that their ship- 4 pend a 
ment had failed to reach junction point in time to connect with regular 4 building 



























scheduled trains. “The news,” said the local paper, “fell like a bomb- Inc 
shell on the plans of the motor company.” Ph active i 
: , Pgiven i 
When the G.M.& N. heard the dealer’s call for help, a special train 2 V k 
was organized and the shipment arrived in time for the demonstra- : he 
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Ba ctrifed lines. The Pennsylvania will electrify its lines 
H from New York to Wilmington and the Reading will 
D clectrify its suburban lines in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
B inimating probable extensions to New York, Bethlehem 
D and Reading. The Lehigh Valley is reported to be making 
B estimates on the cost of electrifying its main line between 
Bstauch Chunk and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., involving 75 miles of 
“double track. The Delaware, Ladera and Western 
“has selected for its suburban electrification near New York 
t 73,000-volt direct current with overhead contact, and it is 
F) reported that the reason for this is its adaptability to main 
line operation in the future. 
+ Commenting on the plans of the Pennsylvania, Presi- 
Tdent W. W. Atterbury is quoted as saying: “This authority 
J covers a part of a plan which includes also electrification of 
ithe g grates between the Susquehanna, Schuylkill, and Dela- 
‘ware River valleys and our eastern terminals. The project 
‘as now announced covers the passenger and freight service 
on 325 miles of line and 1,300 miles of track. . This 
electrification will far exceed in magnitude that of any other 
} railroad in the world, in miles of track to be electrified, in 
‘volume and density of passenger and freight business han- 
‘dled, in size and amount of equipment required, and in 
_ terminal operations involved.” Commenting on the studies 
_ made of the industrial and transportation situations in the 
veastern part of the country, he said: “While this analysis 
jas worked out in detail on the basis of the traffic estimated 
for the year 1935, the probability was not lost sight of that 
"by 1950 the metropolitan area around New York would 
Bosca to New Brunswick on the west and well out on 
_ Long Island on the east and contain 30,000,000 people, and 
_ }that there would be similar development in other cities.” 
| Speaking of the plans of the Reading, President A. T. 
‘Dice said: “It is obvious that the modernizing of service 
| i will be of the utmost importance to the territory north and 
northwest of Philadelphia. It has been the universal experi- 
Jence that following electrification of a railroad, bringing 
D with it faster and more frequent service, communities 
t multiply and grow with astonishing rapidity. Enhancement 
of real estate values follows, and the elimination of smoke 
- >and noise permits the development of property for home 
} building purposes adjacent to the tracks.” 
Indications that the big railroad systems are taking an 





given in a statement by President Crowley, of the New 
York Central, who says: “We are also experimenting with 
self contained electric types of motive power which can 
operate either from wayside current, or, where such is not 
available, by electricity which is produced by a Diesel power 
plant on the locomotive itself.” The New York Central 
also has experiments in progress with advanced types of 
"Steam motive power for various fields of operation. 
» The sub-committee on electrification in Europe visited 
England, Netherlands, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, 
pltaly and France. In addition to visiting most of the steam 
)‘ailroad electrifications in these countries, the rapid transit 
subways were inspected in London, Berlin and Paris. After 
S(escribing in detail the railroad electrification in these 
/‘Ountries, its report presents the following conclusions: : 
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“Electrification has so far been undertaken in definite 
localities for certain special reasons; electrification will be 
extended where it now exists and introduced into new 
districts, for the same compelling reasons; most of the 
electrification in Europe has come into existence since the 
war ; the establishment of large commercial power systems 
(both private and state owned) in Europe has also been 
a post-war development, followed by interconnection of 
power systems so as to provide large pools of power ; recog- 
nition of the technical advantages of securing power from 
the large commercial networks seems quite generally and 
constantly increasing in effect.” 


THE NEW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

HE perennial joke about the correspondence school has 

not been nearly so obtrusive in recent years. Probably 
the first reason for the increasing respectability of that 
institution is the steps that have been taken by the schools 
themselves to clean house. Originally, the bulk of the 
effort made by them was to sell courses; once the course 
was sold, almost anything in the way of cheaply printed 
pamphlets was considered good enough to exchange for 
the student’s monthly payments. Thousands of dollars 
were spent for elaborate advertising and in strenuous sales 
efforts, but every possible penny was shaved from the ful- 
filment expense. 

Again, correspondence schools were particularly free 
with promises. The glamor of the highly paid position— 
non-existent, usually—was what sold most courses. Every 
man, whether or not he possessed an inclination toward or 
any talents tending to fit him for a certain profession, was 
legitimate prey for the high-pressure salesman. 

There has been an almost complete reversal of this 
picture. Reputable schools do not permit salesmen to 
solicit promiscuously. The spectacle of a dapper solicitor 
talking a country barber into taking a course in industrial 
traffic management, on the strength of exchanging his towel 
cabinet for a tariff file, and his twenty-two dollars a week 
for ten thousand a year, is no longer usual. Further, corre- 
spondence texts are taking on authoritativeness and peda- 
gogical value of real merit. In the field of transportation, 
some of the newer ones outclass a good many of the college 
textbooks. That is because they cover the field so much 
more thoroughly and because the combination of editors 
who know how to work material into readable and teachable 
form, with authorities in the field who supply the technical 
material, results in books and pamphlets from which the 
home-studier may make a real technical expert out of 
himself. 

Of course, one of the weaknesses of the correspondence 
schools remains—and always will remain to a greater or 
less degree. Most of them are private businesses that must 
return profits to their owners. The result is that—as yet, 
at least—there has been no effort to hold the students to 
scholastic standards. The young man or woman in college 
whose work does not maintain a minimum average soon 
is asked to leave. That sort of a thing never happens to 
a correspondence school student. The matter presents some 
difficulties. When the student signs his contract, the school, 
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as a business firm, has a right to expect that he will carry 
it out. If certain scholastic standards were required, the 
student who wanted to break his contract merely for con- 
venience might easily do his work so as to have the contract 
broken for him. There is an inherent difficulty in mixing 
education and business. 

The question is often asked as to the relative value of 
residence and correspondence study. Other things being 
equal, the student in the class-room will learn more than the 
student who does all his work alone, at home. But the 
correspondence course has in its favor that the results ob- 
tained from it are entirely up to the individual student. Such 
a course cannot make an expert in traffic or any other 
technical subject out of a man who is naturally lazy. Except 
for rather stereotyped urgings from the school, he has no 
pressure behind him to keep him at work—no competition 
before him from other members of his class. The man 
who lacks a pretty definite seriousness of mind coupled 
with the kind of ambition that surmounts obstacles seldom 
gets his money’s worth out of a correspondence course. 

On the other hand, the man who possesses both of these 
marks of character may find that home study will furnish 
what he cannot obtain otherwise. For him the thing to do 
is to select the school that in his opinion offers the best 
text and the best help to students, and then dig in. He will 
find, when he has finished, that lte has gone about as far 
as if he had put in his time, at considerably greater expense, 
at a college or university. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads in the first eight months this year had a 
net railway operating income of $827,734,976, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 5.50 per cent on their property invest- 
ment, according to reports filed by the carriers with the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

In the first eight months of 1928, their net railway operating 
income was $686,081,631 or 4.62 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. 

Property investment is the value of road and equipment as 
shown by the books of the railways, including materials, sup- 
plies and cash. The net railway operating income is what is 
left after the payment of operating expenses, taxes and equip- 
ment rentals but before interest and other fixed charges are 
paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the eight months of 
1929 is based on reports from 180 Class I railroads represent- 
ing a total mileage of 241,587 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first eight months in 
1929 totaled $4,208,393,410, compared with $3,984,931,740 for 
the same period last year or an increase of 5.6 per Cent. 


Operating expenses for the first eight months of the year: 


amounted to $3,031,026,516, compared with $2,970,127,581 for 
the same period one year ago or an increase of 2.1 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first eight months of 1929 paid 
$270,724,604 in taxes, compared with $250,908,394 for the same 
period the year before. For the month of August alone, the 
tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $38,566,027, an 
increase of $3,163,134 over the previous year. 

Twelve Class I railroads operated at a loss in the first 
eight months of 1929, of which three were in the Eastern, 
three in-the Southern and six in the Western district. 

Net railway operating income by districts for the first eight 
months of 1929, with the percentage of return based on prop- 
erty investment on an annual basis, follows: 





TOO TUT TUBBIOR occ dic cece ccivesascccecs« $ 34,419,896 5.92% 
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Class I railroads for the month of August had a net open. f 


ing income of $141,436,100, which, for that month, was at t, 
annual rate of return of 5.14 per cent on their property inye;, 
ment. 
was $128,435,630 or 4.73 per cent. 
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In August last year, their net railway operating incopy, F 


Gross operating revenues for the month of August amounte; : 


to $586,563,359, compared with $558,751,499 in August last yey, 
or an increase of five per cent. Operating expenses in Augy: 
totaled $395,686,103, compared with $384,527,747 for the say, 
month in 1928, or an increase of 2.9 per cent. 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first gig, 
months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $434 84; 


095, which was at the annual rate of return of 5.94 per cent of 
For the same period in 1928, theft 


their property investment. 


net railway operating income was $353,852,872, or 4.91 per ce: 3 


on their property investment. 
Class I railroads of the Eastern district for the first eight mont) 
in 1929 totaled $2,107,035,327, an increase of 6.7 per cent abor: 
the corresponding period the year before, while operating « 
penses totaled $1,505,379,592, an increase of 2.9 per cent abo 
the same period in 1928. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month ;( 


August had a net railway operating income of $69,296,967, conf 


pared with $61,329,020 in August, 1928. 
Southern District 


Gross operating revenues of thf” 


ase Rea ipiny vce nee i 


Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first eigt i 


months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $88.44) 


015, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.28 per cey : 


on their property investment. For the same period in 19% 
their net railway operating income amounted to $81,245,(i 
which was at the annual rate of return of four per cent. Gro 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Souther 
district for the first eight months in 1929 amounted to $5iij, 
301,897, an increase of 1.4 per cent above the same period ti 
year before, 
decrease of four-tenths of one per cent. 

The net railway operating income of the Class I railroai 


in the Southern district in August amounted to $11,123,127, whit 


in the same month in 1928 it was $10,574,197. 
Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western district for the first eigihf 


while operating expenses totaled $390,782,127, = 


i lineal, ea ae Tray 


Sepiine 2 weap 


months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $f 


399,866, which was at the annual rate of return of 5.37 per ca’ 
on their property investment. For the first eight months i 
1928, the railroads in that district had a net railway operatil 


PA 


income of $250,983,674, which was at the annual rate of retunp” 


of 4.48 per cent on their property investment. 


the first eight months this year amounted to $1,583,056,186, a 
increase of 5.6 per cent over the same period last year, whil 
operating expenses totaled $1,134,864,797, an increase of 1.8 1 
cent compared with the first eight months the year before. 

For August, the net railway onerating income of the Clas 
I railroads in the Western district amounted to $61,016, 
The net railway operating income of the same roads in Augi 
1928, totaled $56,532,413. 

CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of August 


1929 1928 
Total operating revenueS.........cccececes $ 586,563,359 $ 558,751,% 
TOtAl GPETALINGE EKPENSES ....0cccessscveces 395,686,103 384,527, 
IRE SR re ene 38,566,027 35,402. 
Net railway operating income.............. 141,436,100 128, 435, 0 
Operating ratio—per cent............+.0065 67.46 68.5 
Rate of return on property investment..... 5.14% 470 


Eight Months Ended August 31 


Total Operating FOVENUCS. ... 2. ccccccccccsee $4,208,393,410  $3,984,9317 


TOtal GHSTALING CRPONHES.... .20ccccccccesvess 3,031,026,516 2,970,127,0! 
ein aa Ry CE TEE ER 270,724,604 250,908, 
Net railway operating income.............. 827,734,976 686, 081,"-4 
Operating ratio—per cent................6. 72.02 ih 
Rate of return on property investment.... 5.50% 4.62 


RATE REVISION HEARING 


Hearings on a proposed revision of rates on some 21 cil 
modities between Illinois Freight Association (Ohio River-Mi 
sissippi Valley Committee) and Southern Freight Associati 
territories will be held at the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Octobé 
21, 22 and 23. (See Traffic Bulletin, October 5, p. 15, unéé 
“Joint Conference Docket.”) The following commodities 
included: Molasses and syrup, linseed oil, boxes, bakery 8004 
screen doors, floor sweeping compound, axle grease, gypsi 
sodium compounds, timber dogs, slate roofing, excelsior Pa 
and mats, emigrant movables, bagging, salt cake, sugar cla” 
fier compound, sulphate of soda, cement or reinforced slabs 


. enameled or glazed brick, wooden silos and waste or scrap pal 


The carload items, only, are involved. 


Gross operatiip 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district i} 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Publicity in connection with reduced 
No Joint water line rates from New Orleans to Mex- 
Rail-Water-Rail ican ports has caused many inquiries to be 


received at the Commission because the 
rates were alleged to be joint between the 
railroads in the United States and the car- 
riers beyond. The point in the publicity was that the new rates 
were lower than the all-rail rates via the Rio Grande cross- 
ings. The use of the word “joint,” however, caused surprise. 
The new tariffs state separately the rail and rail-barge rates 
of the United States lines and the water-rail rates beyond. The 
publications, however, are not joint nor are they on file with the 
Commission. 

Carriers within the United States, under the filing rules of 
the Commission, have the right to show their own rates and 
those of the water lines beyond. The latter, however, are for 
information only. The law gives the Commission no authority 
over the carriers by water in foreign commerce. Therefore, the 
rates quoted by the water lines are good for only such a period 
as the quoting lines desire to continue them in effect. Through 
bills of lading are provided for United States-Mexican traffic. 
The bills covering the shipments, according to the publicity in 
connection with the new arrangement, may be either straight 
or order-notify, so that the effect is to enable shippers in the 
United States to handle their goods as they would were they 
going all-rail to points within the United States. For illustra- 
tion it is said that the rail-water-rail route makes a first-clas rate 
from St. Louis to Mexico City 45 cents lower than the all rail 
and 35 cents lower than the all-rail rates from Detroit and 
Cleveland. 


Rates to Mexico 





About 122 years ago Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who, for three years, had 
been wearing the self-placed imperial 
crown, and the czar of all the Rus- 
sias met on a raft in the river at 
Tilsit, East Prussia, to talk about the 
peace and understanding they thought the interests of Europe 
required. About five years later Napoleon started on that Rus- 
sian war that marked the beginning of his end on the isle of 
St. Helena, fourteen years after he had his confab with the 
Romanoff, who was a Romanoff on the distaff side only. 

In this year of grace, Herbert Hoover and Ramsey Mac- 
Donald, heads of the two greatest democracies, sit on a log 
close to a cabin on the Rapidan, the stream so often men- 
tioned in the histories of the war between the states, to talk 
about the understanding they think there should be between 
the two English-speaking nations. Almost immediately there- 
after they decided to invite the neighbors to come into the 
understanding conferences about fighting ships. 

Eleven years ago Woodrow Wilson, against the advice of 
many, went to Paris to help make peace. When the two em- 
perors parted company at Tilsit they departed with the sus- 
picions of all the rest of Europe aroused. What they had agreed 
on was the last work, regardless of what the hired men might 
think. When Woodrow Wilson came back from Paris he brought 
with him what he thought the last word on the League of Na- 
tions, especially the covenant. 

Now that President Hoover has taken into his own hands 
the initiation of the understanding about navies, there are many 
who hope he will not get himself into the situation in which 
Woodrow Wilson found himself. His situation differs from that 
of Wilson, so far as now known in that nothing definite has 
been put on paper. Therefore, probably never, will there arise 
a Situation in which President Hoover will deem it necessary 
to say that something he has found good must be taken with- 
out the dotting of an i or the crossing of a t. That was the 
attitude, if not the exact language, of Wilson in respect to the 
covenant of the League of Nations. 

Wilson, who told Germany to get a “responsible” govern- 
ment, broke his heart when he found that the Senate would not 
have his League of Nations. Had he been head of a “reaspon- 
sible” government, as Ramsey MacDonald is, he might have 
succeeded with his determination to have the United States be- 
come a part of the League of Nations. If Wilson truly had rec- 
ognized, many believe, that the makers of the Constitution de- 
liberately divided the government into three equally responsible 
Parts so that no man or branch of it could become enamored of 
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regilded amphictyionic leagues, holy alliances, and golden cove- 
nants and commit the country to anything of the sort, he would 
have fared more happily with his personal excursions into 
diplomacy. Wilson chose Pershing to be the fighting man for 
the United States. Every time Lloyd George, Georges Clemen- 
ceau, or any other ruler on the allied side ignored Pershing by 
communicating directly with Wilson, the latter brought the big 
man down to earth by sending the message to. Pershing and 
telling the sender to see Pershing for his answer. 

Wilson, in that respect, many believe, showed himself a 
man of the first rank, knowing that as the final say-so in mat- 
ters military, he had better have the advice of his subordinate, 
directly given to the inquiring head man, than to depend on him- 
self. But in diplomacy he did not depend even on his subordi- 
nate or consult with the Senate, the equal and co-ordinate, in 
the final making of treaties. Had a subordinate recommended 
the League of Nations to Wilson, the latter could have nego- 
tiated with the Senate and agreed to modifications, without 
loss of face. But when he negotiated the agreement himself he 
had no place to go for satisfactory changes in that document. 
Europeans, knowing only about “responsible” parliamentary 
governments or extinct autocracies, thought the United States 
had betrayed it when it rejected the League of Nations. 





Andrew W. Mellon has promised Presi- 
dent Hoover to remain in office to the end of 
term for which he was elected. But, even if 
he remains in office until March 4, 1933, he 
will not have equalled, in years, the service 
of Albert Gallatin, who lived near Browns- 
ville, Pa., and was to the party of Thomas Jefferson what Alex- 
ander Hamilton was to the Federalist party. Gallatin, notwith- 
standing the declaration of a press association that Mellon “has 
held the treasury portfolio longer than any of his predecessors,” 
later corrected, was in office from January 26, 1802, to February 
9, 1814. Mellon has served more presidents than Gallatin, but 
not more years. 

Gallatin was one of the few men, other than representa- 
tives from Tammany and other big city districts, to be returned 
to congress from districts in which they did not live. He lived 
just across the river from his district while he served in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth congresses. He quit the treasury port- 
folio to perform war service—the making of peace at Ghent. 

James Wilson, of Traer, Ia., is the long-distance holder of a 
place in the cabinet, having served as Secretary of Agriculture 
in the administrations of McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, from 
March 4, 1897, to March 4, 1913, having been appointed four 
times. The three Republican presidents mentioned, contrary to 
the view of President Hoover in the case of Secretary Mellon, 
believed that, even if a new commission was not necessary, it 
was desirable. Wilson, as he believed, forced the Democratic 
forty-eighth congress to restore Ulysses S. Grant to the army, 
after he had been president, by preventing a vote on a motion 
to declare him (Wilson) not elected to that congress. Wilson 
held off the Democrats until the last day of the term. Then he 
gave up the fight on condition that the bill restoring Grant to 
the list of officers in the army be passed, thereby assuring Grant 
the pay of a retired officer in the last days of his life. 


Pennsylvania 
Financiers Are 
Tenacious 





In the course’of a very short 
Cussedness About the Great time, if it has not already done 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Canal so, the association that is di- 
recting work in behalf of the 
canalization of the St. Lawrence will probably make up a table 
of the meanest men, from its point of view. If the list is already 
made up Senator Copeland of New York is almost certainly its 
Abou Ben Adhem, The senator has had inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record remarks made by Prof. Gardner S. Williams, 
of Ann Arbor, at Grand Rapids, Mich., early in the year. The 
professor, discussing not only the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, 
but also the Mississippi River project, called attention to facts 
generally overlooked—namely, that, before there can be a 
canalization of the St. Lawrence, there must be a treaty between 
the United States and Canada; that there had been no start 
made to get such a treaty, and that Canada was seemingly not 
at all enthusiastic. Then he went on to point out that it takes 
two-thirds of the Senate to ratify a treaty and that up to the 
present time only twenty-three states, with a vote of 46 sena- 
tors, were counted as favoring the canal. He also pointed out 
that Canada seemed to have a good waterway to Montreal and 
that Montreal was a great grain shipping port, superior to 
many American, if not all American Atlantic ports, which might 
account for Canadian indifference, if not hostility, to be added 
to the hostility of New York state. 

However, the professor was not biased, except as to the 
corps of engineers of the United States army, about which more 
later. He pointed out that 75 per cent of the work to be done 
was in Canada and that 80 per cent of the power to be generated 
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would have to be sent to Canadian points, in competition with 
present power productions in that country. 

As to the army engineers, with whom he seemed to have 
been associated in the world war, the professor suggested that 
power interests in Chicago enlisted them unconsciously in the 
question of the level of the water in the great lakes on account 
of the work it would give them. They said Chicago should not 
have enough water diverted from the great lakes to enable it to 
generate power in the sanitary canal. He said the St. Lawrence 
waterway interested army engineers because they liked assign- 
ments to pleasant places on the Great Lakes. Then he said 
Chicago took up the lakes-to-the gulf waterway project with a 
view to interesting the Mississippi valley states and that the 
army engineers liked that for the work it gave them. In all 
these things he represented the army engineers as great en- 
thusiasts on account of the work it would give them to do. He 
went so far as to insinuate that the chief of army engineers 
exercised coercion with regard to the votes of members of the 
House of Representatives by his power over the allotment of 
funds from the money appropriated for river and harbor work. 
In substance he said the chief engineer could bring a recal- 
citrant member into line by intimating to the member that un- 
less he voted as the chief desired, it might be inconvenient for 
the engineers to do any of the work desired for the members’ 
district for two or three years. 

And all that Senator Copeland had published in the Con- 
gressional Record of October 7, under a senator’s prerogative to 
get things printed in that publication at the expense of the peo- 
ple. That is why it is suggested that if and when the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway organization creates a list of the 
meanest of mortals, Senator Copeland’s name Will lead. 





With a view to helping shipper traffic men in 


Level of the south combat contentions of the carriers that 
Southern rates in the south should be higher than in the 

north and east, M. M. Caskie, executive secretary 
Rates of the Southern Traffic League, has prepared ex- 


cerpts from reports of the Commission contrary 
to that idea. He has divided the excerpts into three classes— 
namely: First, excerpts from a long list of decisions in which 
the Commission has found and held that the traffic and trans- 
portation conditions east of the Mississippi River were more 
favorable than those west of the Mississippi River and that the 
rates in the Southeast should properly be lower than in the 
Southwest; second, excerpts from reports of the Commission 
finding and holding that the transportation burden is not dis- 
tributed in the same way in the Southern as in the Official 
Territory and that rates on certain commodities in the South 
may be made lower than in the Official Territory; third, ex- 
cerpts from decisions of the Commission declining to match 
class for class in making classification ratings by making them 
the same percentage of first class.—A. E. H. 


DOWNS ASKS FOR SOUND POLICY 


About six hundred Chicago business men listened to Presi- 
dent L. A. Downs, of the Illinois Central, plead for a single 
policy of regulation with respect to railroads, waterways, air 
and motor transportation at a luncheon under the auspices of 
the ways and means committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce at the La Salle Hotel October 9. 

That the user of any transportation service should pay all 
the cost, not just part of it, is the only sound basis on which 
the various agencies of transportation could be built and co- 
ordinated, he held. “The hat has been passed all over the United 
States,” he said, “to make it possible for users of waterways 
to ship goods at lower rates than are available to users of 
railroads. I am not opposed to waterways, the development 
of traffic in the air, or any other form of transportation,” he 
declared. “I am only opposed to the government participating 
in the cost. I am opposed to any form of socialism.” 

He took for his subject, ‘Progressive Transportation.” Fol- 
lowing a brief summary of the history of the development of 
the railroads in this country and their regulation, he asserted 
that the period since the passage of the transportation act in 
1920 “will go down in history as the greatest period of achieve- 
ment the railroads have ever known.” He expressed the view 
that the transportation act would be known as the greatest 
governmental document since the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Prior to that act, he said, all regulation of the railroads had 
been restrictive. It was, by contrast, constructive, not having 
been passed for the benefit of the stockholders, the manage- 
ment, or the employes, but that the people might have an ade- 
quate system of transportation. 

He briefly sketched the situation with respect to regulation 
of other modes of transportation, calling attention to the fact 
that the government estimated a deficit of between five and six 
million dollars on the air mail service in 1928. “Is there any 
reason why the user of air mail shouldn’t pay its cost?” he 
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asked. Similarly, he called attention to the loss of about 409 
million dollars in the annual passenger revenues of the railroads 
since 1920, as a result of the use of motor vehicles on highways 
built and maintained by taxes. That regulation of motor ve. 
hicle traffic is coming no one will doubt, he said. It, too, he 
insisted, should pay its cost. 

Had the government-operated barge line service been com- 
pelled to pay taxes, interest on investment, and meet all other 
costs on an equal footing with the railroads, results of the five 
years’ operations, 1924 to 1928, inclusive, would have shown 
a deficit of $835,622, as against a “profit” of $48,029 shown un. 
der the accounting methods used, he estimated. “It is easy 
to make money if you don’t have to consider such basic eco- 
nomic factors as taxes and interest,” he said. The railroads 
could reduce their rates 51 per cent and be no worse off than 
they are, if they were relieved of taxes, interest, and the cost 
of maintenance of way, as was the case with operators on the 
waterways, according to his figures. 

“The railroads will be the main reliance of the country for 
transportation in the future,” he said. “If you see that they 
get a fair return on investment, I do not fear for their future. 
It has been said that the railroads are owned in Wall Street, 
but there are more than a million stockholders and more than 
that many are directly or indirectly holders of bonds. These 
Main Street investors are just as much entitled to a fair return 
as the investors in any other business. If the prosperity of 
the railroads goes down, the prosperity of the country goes 
down. When the railroads fail to handle the business of the 
country, the business of the country fails. I’m willing to leave 
the fate of the railroads to the thinking American people,” he 
concluded. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 28 
totaled 1,202,111 cars, the highest for any one week so far this 
year, and third highest on record, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. 

Compared with the corresponding week last year, the total 
for the week of September 28 was an increase of 5,146 cars, and 
an increase of 75,208 cars over the corresponding week in 1927. 
It also was 35,781 cars above the preceding week this year, with 
increases being reported in the loading of all commodities ex- 
cept grain and grain products and ore. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended September 28 and 
for the corresponding period of 1928 (previous year’s figures 
revised) was reported, by districts, as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,602 and 6,977; live 
stock, 2,711 and 2,733; coal, 55,058 and 48,586; coke, 3,392 and 2,514; 
forest products, 4,255 and 4,092; ore, 6,717 and 6,040; merchandise, 
is CC. da, 96,200 and 74,419; miscellaneous, 116,840 and 119,044; total, 
1929, 271, 170: 1928, 264, 405; 1927, 245,275. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and ‘grain products, 3,521 and 2,984; 
live stock, 2,413 and 2,518; coal, 50,661 and 50,074; coke, 5,645 and 
5,364; forest products, 3,204 and. 3,056; ore, 12, i78 ‘and 12, 437; mer- 
chandise 58,446 ‘and 57,604; miscellaneous, 105,538 and 102,309; 
total 1939, 241, 606; 1928, 236, 346; 1927, 222,375. 

ocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 249 and 197; live 
stock, 361 and 323; coal, 48,073 and 45,277; coke, 517 and 383; forest 
products, 1,767 and 1,627; ore, 34 and 249; merchandise, L. la, 
7,384 and 7,928; miscellaneous, 8,808 and 7,827; total, 1929, 67,193; 
1928, 63,811; 1927, 64,016. 

Southern Mictrieks ,_— and grain products, 4,189 and 3,895; live 
stock, 1,785 and 2,452; coal, 27,116 and 28,746; coke, 606 and 483; forest 
products, 18,898 and b0, 743; ore, 804 and 1, 123; merchandise, L. C. L., 
42,476 and 42, 133; miscellaneous, 61,310 and 64, 300; total, 1939, 157,184; 
1928, 163,875; 1927, 169,514. 

‘Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,892 and 
27,259; live stock, 9,886 and 8,972; coal, 9,521 and 9,048; coke, 1,615 
and 1,391; forest roducts, 15, pind < i6, 016; ore, 44, 242 and 38, 037; 
merchandise, 4,624 4,788; miscelianeous, 50,860 and 
50,592; total, 1929, 180, Jee: ‘1928, ans, ios. 1927, 172,312. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 14,468 and 
15,544; live stock, 14,180 and 15,767; coal, 16,413 and 17,496; coke, 
290 and 451; forest products, 11, 276 and 11, 814: ore, 4,213 and 3,759; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 37,016 and 36,511; "miscellaneous, 82,918 and 
80,954; total, 1929, 180, 774; 1928, 182,296; 1927, 164,432. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain "products, 6,104 and 6,469; 
live stock, 3,654 and 3,978; coal, 7,197 and 7,077; coke, 220 and 209; 
forest products, 8,704 and 9,267: ore, 669 and 459; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 17,300 and 17,185; miscellaneous, 59,450 and 55, 485; total, 1929, 
103, 298; 1928, 100,129; 1927, 88,9 

Total all roads: Grain and a products, 49,025 and 63,325; live 
stock, 34,990 and 36,743; coal, 214,039 and 206, 304; coke, 13, 285 and 
10, 795; forest products, 63,750 ‘and 66, 615; ore, 68, 857 and 62, 104; mer- 
chandis se, C. L., 273, 441 and 270,568; miscellaneous, 485, 724 and 
480,511; bec, 1929, 1,202, ill; 1928, 1,196, 965; 1927, 1,126, 903. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


929 1928 1927 

Four weeks in January............ 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756,660 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,918 
Five weeks in March.............. ,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,547 
Pour Weekes Im AMT... ccccvecss 3,983,978 3,740,307 3,875,589 
Pour WOGES 1 MAY. 2600000. sccvces ,205,709 4,005,155 4,108,472 
2 ee eee eee 5,260,571 4,924,115 4,995,854 
POU WEG TE FOF sk <ccccccsseces 4,153,220 3,944,041 3,913,761 
Five weeks in August..... cocccce 5,000,853 5,348,407 5 '367,2 206 
Four weeks in September......... 4, 538, 575 4, 470, 541 4 370, 7417 

ME “Gidienad54d de caiseten wee 39,879,586 38,224,762 39,172,754 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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S. W. GRAVEL DISTANCE RULE 


In a supplemental report, written by Chairman Lewis in 
No. 17000, part 11, sand, gravel, crushed stone and shells within 
the southwest, the Commission has prescribed a rule to govern 
the carriers in computing distances for applying the rates pre- 
scribed in the original report, 155 I. C. C. 247, to be effective 
December 5. In addition it has eliminated, upon the petition 
of the southwestern lines, points located on the Mississippi 
River from the findings. The eliminated points are east and 
west bank points, rates from which, according to the declara- 
tion of the southwestern lines, are controlled by railroads east 
of the Mississippi. The southwestern lines, in support of their 
application for elimination, also pointed out that the rates in 
question were covered by I. and S. No. 3250, now pending, in 
which railroads in southern territory have proposed an adjust- 
ment applicable within Mississippi Valley territory. 

Eliminated points are origin points either on the west or 
east bank and the rates therefrom apply to destinations on the 
other bank of the river. The origin points embraced in the 
elimination appendix to the report are: St. Louis, Mo.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Helena, West Helena and Outer Yards, Ark.; Vicks- 
burg, Miss.; Natchez, Miss.; Baton Rouge, North Baton Rouge, 
Angola, Harahan, and points in the switching district of New 
Orleans, La., located on the west bank as defined in the terminal 
tariffs of the T. P., S. P. and M. P. 

According to the report, the railroads construed the rule 
for computing distances prescribed in the first report to author- 
ize them to hold the: rate between any two points to a basis 
not lower than that obtained by applying to the shortest dis- 
tance between such points either the single-line or joint-line 
scale according as to whether such shortest distance was made 
over a single- or joint-line route. Instead of that the Commis- 
sion said the railroads should observe the following rule: 


In computing distances, the shortest single-line routes over 
which carload traffic can be moved without transfer of lading 
shall be used in connection with the single-line scale, and the 
shortest joint route over which carload traffic can be moved 
without transfer of lading shall be used in connection with the 
joint-line scale. ; 


WELLS CUT-OFF CLASS RATES 


A reduction in class rates has been ordered from points in 
Idaho to destinations in California via the Wells-Rogerson cut- 
off, effective December 16. Ina report written by Commissioner 
Porter in No. 20415, State of Idhao ex rel. Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Idaho vs. Oregon Short Line et al., the Commission, 
by division 3, has found the existing rates between points on 
the Oregon Short Line in Idaho north and west of Pocatello and 
points in California on the Southern Pacific, described as Group 
1, unreasonable to the extent they will exceed for the future 
rates made on the scale prescribed in Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission vs. A. E. R. R., 113 I. C. C. 52 and 142 I. C. C. $1, ex- 
tended as shown in the finding hereinafter set forth. 

Construction of the cut-off, 94.6 miles long, from Wells, Nev., 


_ to Rogerson, Ida., caused a material reduction in distances be- 
_ tween points in the territories in Idaho and California hereinbe- 


fore mentioned. The reductions in distances, as shown in the 
report, range from 68 to 302 miles. Idaho proposed the use of 
the scale in the Arizona case, which has been ordered. 

_The railroads, in addition to other things, urged that a higher 
basis should be prescribed for use over the cut-off because it 
required movements over 182 miles of branch lines. The South- 
ern Pacific also contended that what was proposed would be a 
Violation of the short-hauling provisions in sections 15 (3) and 
15 (4). Commissioner Porter said that section 15 (4) was a limi- 
tation only upon the power of the Commission, under section 15 
He said that 
this case presented no issue under section 15 (3) and that sec- 


| tion 15 (4) imposed no limitation upon its power to fix reason- 


able rates over existing through routes, whether those routes 


) Were open at joint or combination rates, citing in support of that 
) Proposition, Virginian vs. U. S., 272 U. S. 658. 


The findings, which indicate the nature of the allegations in 


» the complaint, follow: 


wi. e find that the class rates in effect via the Wells Line between 
— in California group 1 and points on the Short Line in Idaho 
: rth and west of Pocatello are and for the future will be unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates based 
on the scale prescribed in the Arizona case applied to the shortest 
Possible distance, except that for the actual] mileage over the Roger- 
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son-Wells cut-off a constructive mileage of 150 per cent of the actual 
mileage shall be used. For hauls in excess of 800 miles the scale 
should be extended at the same rate of progression as from 600 to 
800 miles. Reasonable grouping will be permitted provided that the 
scale rate based on the constructive mileage for the average distance 
between groups is observed as a maximum. 

We further find that the commodity rates in effect over the same 
route between the same points have not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 

We further find that the rates assailed between Idaho points and 
Nevada points and between Idaho points and Los Angeles have not 
been shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful; and that no 
undue prejudice has been shown to exist. 


REFINED OIL TO NEBRASKA 


A small revision of rates on gasoline, kerosene and dis- 
tillate, from groups 1, 2 and 3 in the midcontinent field to 
Wayne, Neb., effective December 23, has been ordered in No. 
20988, H. C. Obermoller et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. The Com- 
mission, by division 4, has found the rates on the commodities 
mentioned to Wayne unreasonable for the future to the extent 
they may exceed 33, 38 and 40 cents from groups 1, 2 and 3 
respectively. Rates to Tekamah, Bancroft and Emerson, Neb., 
were found not unreasonable. Those to Emerson and Wayne 
were found not in violation of the long-and-short haul part of 
the fourth section, as alleged. 


BRICK SCALE DISTANCE FORMULA 

The Commission, in a second supplemental report, written 
by Chairman Lewis, in No. 14617, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. Ala- 
bama & Mississippi et al., called the Southwestern Brick cases, 
has prescribed a formula for computing the distance to be used 
in applying the single and joint line rates. The Commission 
called the prescription of the new formula a clarification of the 
one prescribed in the report on further hearing, 156 I. C. C. 191. 
In this report the Commission said the carriers had interpreted 
the earlier formula in a way not intended and in a way that 
would give rates over single lines higher than intended for single 
line hauls. The new formula, intended to displace one now 


- ordered to be made effective November 15, is ordered to re- 


place the former formula on December 15. The new one follows: 


In computing distances for the application of the scales herein 
prescribed, the shortest single-line routes over which carload traffic 
can be moved without transfer of lading shall be used in connection 
with the single-line scale, and the shortest joint route over which 
carload traffic can be moved without transfer of lading shall be used 
in connection with the joint-line scale. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Brick 


No. 21574, Sioux City Brick & Tile Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By division 5. Rate on brick, Springfield, Ill., to Redfield, S. D., 
inapplicable. Applicable rate of $5.67 per net ton found unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 24 cents per 100 pounds. 
Reparation of $10.62 awarded. 

Empty Storage Tanks 

No. 21562, Skelly Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 5. 
Applicable rate on empty storage tanks, set up, carloads, Burk- 
purnett, Texas, to Kingsmill, Texas, over a route through Okla- 
homa, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 75 cents, minimum 
24,000 pounds. Shipments overcharged. Reparation on account 
of unreasonableness of $140.40 and overcharges of $69.60 
awarded. 





Paraffin Wax 


No. 21236, Moore & Munger vs. Atlanta & West Point et al. 
By division 2. Complaint dismissed, rate on four carloads of 
paraffin wax, Casper, Wyo., to Oakland City, Ga., not inapplicable. 
Commissioner McManamy noted a dissent. 
Cement 


No. 20748, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 
By division 5. Combination rate on a carload of cement, Chap- 
man, Pa., to Quinwood, W. Va., inapplicable in so far as it was 
subject to reduction pursuant to the Jones combination rule. 
Applicable rate $5.99 per net ton. Reparation awarded of $1.89 
from all the defendants and $27.79 from the Reading, Western 
Maryland, N. & W. and C. & O. Commissioner Farrell dis- 
sented in part for reasons stated by him in Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. vs. C. & O. 152 I. C. C. 351. 

Lumber Demurrage 


No. 16463, Milne Lumber Co. vs. W. & L. E. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. By Commissioner Woodlock. Complaint dismissed, de- 
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murrage charges collected at Massillon, O., on a carload of 
lumber applicable. 
Crude Cottonseed Oil 
No. 21830, National Cottonseed Products Corporation vs. 
C. I. & L. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates on crude 
cottonseed oil, Louisville, Ky., to Chicago, Ill., applicable. 
Pulpboard 


No. 21437, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al. By 
division 2. Reparation of $135.22, with interest, awarded to 
La Boiteaux Co., on finding unreasonable carload rate on pulp- 
board, Cedartown, Ga., to Lynchburg, Va., to extent it exceeded 
34 cents. 

Crude Graphite 

No. 21419, United States Graphite Co. vs. Canadian Pacific 
et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Carload rate on 
crude graphite, in bags, Calabogie, Ontario, to Saginaw, Mich., 
not unreasonable. 

Planters 

No. 21798, Potato Implement Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. By 
division 5. Assailed less-than-carload rating in southern classi- 
cation on corn and potato planters, hand, not wheeled, in boxes, 
not unreasonable. Assailed less-than-carload ratings in the 
official and western classifications, respectively, are and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent they exceed or may 
exceed second class. Order for future effective on or before 
December 23. 

Brick 

No. 21386, Columbus Brick Co. vs. Columbus & Greenville 
et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Carload rates on 
common brick, Columbus, Miss., to Jackson, Kenton, McNairy, 
Henderson and Brownsville, Tenn., not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 

Fertilizer 

No. 21698, South Georgia Traffic Bureau for and on behalf 
of Read Phosphate Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. By division 5. 
Reparation of $9.52, with interest, awarded on finding rate on 
carload of fertilizer, Cordele, Ga., to Lee, Fla., unreasonable 
to extent it exceeded $4.28 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Wood Pulp 


No. 20553, Warren Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & M. et al. By 
division 4. Rates assailed on wood pulp to Milford, N. J., were, 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or may exceed 22 cents from Mount Tom, Mass., 
27 cents from Berlin, N. H., and 28.5 cents from Madison, Me. 
Complainant entitled to reparation. Order for future effective 
on or before December 23. 

Burlap Bags 

No. 21675, National Bag Manufacturing Co. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. By division 4. Rate on second-hand burlap bags, car- 
loads, Toledo, O., to Minneapolis, Minn., was, is and for future 
will be unreasonable to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may 
exceed 52.5 cents. Reparation of $132, with interest, awarded. 
Order for future effective on or before December 23. 


Granite 


No. 205138, Freight Traffic Department, Concord Chamber 
of Commerce, Concord, N. H., vs. B. & M. et al. By division 4. 
Complainants entitled to reparation on finding rate on ham- 
mered granite, carloads, Concord, N. H., to Hartford, Conn., 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded 90 per cent of the contem- 
poraneous sixth-class rate from and to the same points, with 
a minimum of 40,000 pounds. As rate found reasonable was 
prescribed in Granite, Marble and Stone in New England ter- 
ritory, 156 I. C. C. 107, no order for future is necessary. 


Insecticide Spreader 
No. 21579, Hercules Glue Co. vs. G. N. et al. By division 4. 
Complaint dismissed. Rate on insecticide spreader, carloads, 
San Francisco, Calif., to Wenatchee, Wash., not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 


Locomotive Crane 


No. 21544, Brown Florida Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By 
division 4. Reparation of $548.63, with interest, awarded on 
finding rate on one locomotive crane, on its own wheels, with 
idler car carrying parts, Brownville, Ala., to Caryville, Fla., 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded 47 cents per 100 pounds. 


Traveling Crane 


No. 21512, Milwaukee Electric Crane & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 5. Reparation of $262.43, 
with interest, awarded on finding rate charged beyond Jackson- 
ville, Fla., on traveling crane from West Allis, Wis., to Avon 
Park, Fla., was inapplicable and that applicable rate was the 
class N rate, equivalent to 25.5 cents per 100 pounds. Com- 
missioner Woodlock, concurring, said defendants should im- 
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mediately take the necessary steps to clarify their tariffs so as 
to remove the cause of such complaints. 
Paper 

No. 21538, White Cross Bakery et al. vs. B. & O., embracing 
also a sub-number, Caskey Baking Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al, 
By division 4. Complainants entitled to réparation on finding 
second-class rates on printed waxed wrapping paper, in rolls, 
in less than carloads, between certain points in official terri. 
tory unreasonable to extent they exceeded the contemporaneous 
third-class rates. 


D. T. & |. ABANDONMENT 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Company has been 
authorized by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 7405, 
to abandon that part of its Wellston branch in Jackson and 
Vinton counties, O., extending eastward from a point about 1,509 
feet from the last switch within the Jackson switching limits, 


MISSOURI ABANDONMENT 


A certificate authorizing the Sligo & Eastern Railroad Com. 
pany to abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce, its 
line of railroad in Dent and Crawford counties, Mo., 11 miles, 
and operation of the railroad of the Sligo Furnace Company in 
Crawford and Iron counties, Mo., 21 miles, has been issued by 
the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 7532, abandonment 
of operation of lines of railroad by Sligo & Eastern. There was 
opposition to the abandonment of the lines. The Missouri com. 
mission favored abandonment. 

“If the operation of these railroads is abandoned,” said the 
report, “the products of the territory served by them and the 
livestock grown therein will have to be hauled by truck or 
driven rather long distances to market. The volume of these 
products, however, is small and much of it is now handled by 
trucks. Some of the heavy freight perhaps could be more eco. 
nomically handled by railroad, but apparently there is little of 
it that could not be satisfactorily hauled by trucks. The amount 
of livestock is not large and the evidence is that none of it is 
being shipped by rail. While the population and the interests 
of the territory concerned may be inconvenienced to some ex- 
tent by tke abandonment, the record indicates that there is not 
sufficient traffic to support these railroads, and that owing to 
the character of the country there is no reasonable prospect of 
sufficient business for that purpose in the future. The testi- 
mony of the protesting witnesses failed to show sufficient need 
of continued operation to justify denial of the application.” 


TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATION 
A contested telephone company consolidation has _ been 
authorized by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 7662, 


purchase of properties of Culpeper Telephone Co. by Chesa- fF 


peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia. Acquisition by the 
Chesapeake of the Culpeper properties has been found to be 
of advantage to the persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. The Piedmont Telephone Company, 
which desired to purchase the Culpeper property, opposed the 
application originally but on statement by the applicant that all 
existing connections now maintained by the Culpeper company 
would be continued, the president of the Piedmont company said 
his company would not be injured through the acquisition of 
the property by the Chesapeake. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 21594, Daviss & Thomas Co. vs. Central Railroad of 
New Jersey et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration by full 
Commission, on record as made. 

No. 22568, City of Winter Haven et al. vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line, Central of 
Georgia, and Macon, Dublin & Savannah, defendants, ask the 
Commission to dismiss complaint. 

No. 17000, part 4-A, rates on refined petroleum products 
from, to and between points in southwest, and No. 10688, in 
the matter of the investigation on the Commission’s own motion 
of intrastate freight rates and charges on refined petroleum 
products between points within the state of Kansas. Sinclair 
Refining Co. asks for further hearing. 

I. & S. 3308, class and commodity rates between points in 
southeastern Kansas and points in Illinois and western terri: 
tory. Southwestern lines ask for vacation of order of sus 
pension. 

No. 19414 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 7), Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia 
Co., Inc., vs. Norfolk Southern et al. Complainant asks for 
postponement of effective date of order and to grant a reheat 
ing herein. 

No. 19812, Woodward and Son vs. Southern et al. Com 
plainant asks for reopening for further consideration and moé- 
ification of findings herein in respect of character of commerce 
which constituted the movement from Maiden, N. C., to Liberty, 
N. C. (report 156, I. C. C. 354). 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





LEHIGH, ILL., CRUSHED STONE 


In No. 21894, Lehigh Stone Co. vs. B. & O., another of the 
considerable number of cases involving rates on crushed stone, 
sand and gravel around Chicago, Ill., and adjoining parts of 
Indiana and Michigan, Examiner Burton Fuller has recommended 
that the Commission find rates on crushed stone, including 
agricultural limestone, from Lehigh, Ill., to destinations in 
northern Indiana and to New Buffalo, Mich., unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial to the complainant and unduly preferential of 
producers of crushed stone in the Chicago district, and of sand, 
gravel and crushed stone at Joliet and Plainfield, Ill., and in 
Indiana. In addition he recommends that the Commission find 
the rates unjustly discriminatory as between interstate and 
intrastate commerce. The finding recommended follows the 
allegations of the complaint. 

The common rate adjustment, made in 1917, which began to 
be changed after the 10 per cent reduction in 1922, according to 
Fuller, has been almost completely destroyed. The carriers, 
he said, were willing to restore the grouping of March 1, 1917. 
Shippers in the Chicago district were willing to have the ad- 
justment restored in part. Except the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 
the proposed, the restoration of the grouping on the basis of the 
Kickapoo scale, using average distances from all points in the 
Chicago-Joliet-Lehigh group. 

Fuller recommended the removal of the unreasonableness, 
undue prejudice and unjust discrimination, as follows: 


(1) By the establishment from the Chicago-Joliet-Lehigh 
group to all points in the destination territory with the excep- 
tions hereinafter noted of rates based on the average of the 
single and joint-line Kickapoo scales for distances up to 100 
miles and of the single-line Kickapoo scale for distances over 
100 miles, the rate to each destination to be based _ on the aver- 
age short-line distance from the origin group and to apply in 
connection with each destination line, except that it need not 
apply to destinations between San Pierre and Michigan City in 
connection with the C. I. & L. from the Chicago district, Joliet 
or Plainfield, and (2) by the establishment from the Indiana 
points of rates based on the Kickapoo scale subject with respect 
to destinations intermediate between the Indiana points and the 
Chicago-Gary district to the rates prescribed in the Chicago- 
Gravel Cases, 118 I. C. C. 633, and related state cases, as maxima, 
(3) by the establishment to destinations on the E. J. & E., the 
New York Central west of San Pierre and the Dinwiddie branch 
of the C. I. & L. from the respective Illinois origins, and to des- 
tinations on the C. I. & San Pierre to Michigan City in con- 
nection with that line from Joliet, Plainfield and the Chicago 
district, of rates which shall be based on the average on the 
same percentage of the one or two-line Kickapoo scale, as the 
case may be, as applies from the Indiana origins, using the short- 
line distance from each of the respective origins. 


COAL TO SOUTH DAKOTA 


Examiner Jesse C. Harraman, in No. 20329, Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of the State of South Dakota vs. Burlington 
et al. and the cases joined with it, has recommended that the 
Commission find unreasonable the rates on coal, from mines 
in Colorado and Wyoming to specified points in South Dakota 
and prescribe new ones for the future. 
braces No. 21598, Same vs. Burlington et al., and a sub-number, 
Same vs. C. & N. W. Harraman said that the record in No. 
20003, Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators’ Association vs. 
Burlington et al., had been made a part of the record in this 
case and had been given due consideration. He further said 
the Commission should find the rates not unduly prejudicial or 
unduly preferential. 

While limited to a relatively few points in South Dakota, 
Harraman indicated that there could not be a readjustment 
of the rates in question without consideration of rates from 
all groups of origin to all groups of destination. In making 
the readjustment required by his report he said that proper 
consideration should be given to the various kinds of competi- 
“on required to be met by the various carriers serving the 
territories considered. 

The tltie complaint, as summarized by the examiner, alleged 
that the rates on lump, nut and slack coal, from mines in Wy- 
Oming, including those in the so-called Kirby, Sheridan and 
Hudson districts, to destinations in South Dakota were unrea- 
sonable per se and relatively so when compared with rates from 
the same points of origin to destinations in Nebraska and Iowa, 
particularly Sioux City, Ia., and in violation of the third section 
of the interstate commerce act. No. 21598 alleged rates on lump, 
nut and slack from mines in Colorado, including those in the 
So-called northern Colorado, Walsenburg, Canon City and Pike- 


This report also em- . 


view districts, to destinations in South Dakota, were unreason- 
able and unduly preferred dealers and consumers in Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Iowa. The sub-number brought in rates from 
the Rock Springs-Kemmerer and Hanna districts of Wyoming. 

Harraman found that the rates to South Dakota showed 
great variations. For instance, he found that from Centralia, 
Ill., to Chamberlain, S. D., a distance of 855 miles, the rate was 
$5.02 on lump, while from Walsenburg, Colo., 806 miles, it was 
$6.70. But he said the rates from Illinois and other eastern 
mines were not under attack. The record, he said, showed 
that the railroads serving South Dakota met various competi- 
tive conditions on all sides. The evidence, he said, was not 
sufficient to warrant a finding of unreasonableness as a whole 
but that it did show that certain of the rates were unreason- 
ably high and should be reduced. To illustrate his point he 
said that the rate from Sheridan, Wyo., to Rapid City, S. D., 
was $3.40, Sheridan to Philip, S. D., on 90 miles longer haul 
than to Rapid City, the rate was $4.45. Sheridan to Belvidere, 
with a haul of 112 miles greater than the Rapid City, showed a 
rate of $4.68. 

“This is too abrupt grading and should be corrected by 
grading more gradually from Ft. Pierre and Ocacoma on the 
Missouri River west to Rapid City,” said Harraman. 

“The record in this case,” continued Harraman, “although 
less comprehensive than might be desirable, because rates to 
South Dakota only are attacked, and because rates to adjacent 
states are made up in identical manner as were South Dakota 
rates, yet the evidence discloses a state of confusion which 
should receive the prompt attention of defendants with a view 
of ironing out the many inconsistencies revealed.” 

Harraman recommended the prescription of rates from the 
Sheridan and Walsenburg districts only. Typical rates recom- 
mended by him, it is believed, Sheridan being named first and 
Walsenburg second, are as follows: Box Elder, 345 and 555 
cents; Caputa, 350 and 575 cents; and Fairfax, 500 and 600 
cents. 

The examiner recommended rates from Walsenburg only 
as follows: Mitchell and Sioux Falls, 600 cents; Plankinton, 
615 cents; Kimball, 630 cents and Chamberlain, 640 cents. 

The examiner said that the rates from Kirby, Hudson, Rock 
Springs-Kemmerer, Hanna and the Colorado districts to the 
destinations mentioned by him, some of the recommended rates 
to which have been given in the preceding paragraph, should 
be made according to the present prevailing differentials. The 
Commission, he said, should find that the rates assailed from 
and to points other than those specified had not been shown 
to have been or to be unreasonable. 


ROOFING AND SHEATHING 

Examiner Lewis L. Prout, in No. 21875, H. H. Robertson 
Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al., has recommended that 
the Commission find unreasonable the basis of rates on roofing 
and sheathing, iron or steel, asbestos and asphalt coated, from 
Economy, Pa., to destinations in Oklahoma and Texas to the 
extent it exceeds ov may exceed 35 per cent of first class, mini- 
mum 40,000 pounds. He further said the Commission should 
find that the rates are, and for the future will be, unduly preju- 
dicial to the complainant and unduly preferential of manufac- 
turers of hard asbetsos roofing at Lockland, O., Waukegan, IIl., 
St. Louis, Mo., New Orleans, La., and Nashua, N. H., to the 
extent that the rates assailed exceed or may exceed the con- 
temporaneously applicable rates on hard asbestos roofing by 
more than 5 per cent of the first class rates. 

At present the basis of hard asbestos roofing is 25 per cent 
of first class. The examiner said that in view of the lower value 
per pound of hard asbestos roofing, an exact parity of rates on 
these commodities should not be required on this record. Re- 
duction in the rate level on the commodities other than hard 
asbestos, the examiner said, should be accompanied by an in- 
crease in the minimum, hence his recommendation of 40,000 
pounds, instead of 36,000 pounds. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Class Rates from Utah 


No. 21651, Utah Shippers’ Traffic Association vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Examiner Joseph G. Cooper. Class rates from Utah 
common points to points in California east of. Daggett and Col- 
ton, Calif., and to points in Arizona and New Mexico and to 
El Paso, Tex., are and for the future will be unreasonable to 























































charged $4.41. 
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the extent they exceed or may exceed those under the scal 
prescribed in Arizona Corporation Commission vs. A. E., 113 
I. C. C. 52; 142 I. C. C. 61, applied in the manner therein pre- 
scribed. 
Contractors’ Equipment 

No. 22021, Peppard & Fulton Co. vs. A. C. L., embracing also 
a sub-number, Same vs. S. A. L. Examiner E. Job. Recom- 
mends reparation of $497.81, with interest, on findings of inap- 
plicability as to charges collected south of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on machines, from Manitowoc, Wis., and on machinery and 
machines in mixed carloads with contractors’ equipment from 
Superior, Wis., to Fort Myers, Fla., and on machinery and 
machines and contractors’ equipment, in mixed carloads, from 
Minneapolis, Minn., and on machines and freight trailer wagons, 
in mixed carloads, from Belle Rive, Ill., to West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Commission should find that south of Jacksonville the 
class N rates were applicable on articles shipped, except the 
contractors’ equipment and the used freight trailer wagons; 
that south of Jacksonville the sixth class carload rate and the 
second class less-than-carload rate were applicable on the con- 
tractors’ equipment contained in the shipments from Superior 
and Minneapolis, respectively, and that the fifth class carload 
rate was applicable on the used freight trailer wagons con- 
tained in the shipment from Belle Rive. 


Wheat Flour, Etc. 

No. 22062, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. vs. St. Joseph 
& Grand Island et al. Examiner C. Garofalo. Recommends dis- 
missal on finding applicable rates on shipments of wheat flour, 
bran, shorts, middlings, and other products of grain, in mixed 
carloads, from origins in Colorado and Nebraska to destinations 
in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, and other states, milled in transit at Grand Island, Neb. 


Plate Glass 

No. 21889, Southeastern Plate Glass Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
Examiner William G. Butts. Rate on plate glass, carloads, 
Crystal City, Mo., to Montgomery, Ala., unreasonable, past, pres- 
ent and future, to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 76.5 
cents. Reparation recommended. 

Refuse Soapstone or Talc 

No. 21867, Blue Ridge Talc Co. vs. N. & W. et al. Examiner 
R. J. Olentine. Recommends dismissal on finding not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial rates on ground refuse soapstone or 
talc, carloads, Henry, Va., to destinations in trunk line and 
New England territories. 

Old Wire Rope 

No. 21676, Zimmerman-Wells-Brown Co. vs. Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation et al. Examiner Roy E. McKee. 
Recommends dismissal on finding barred complaint against rate 
charged on two carloads old second-hand wire rope, Butte, Mont., 
to Portland, Ore. 

Lumber 


No. 22092, West Penn Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Exam- 
iner H. C. Lawton. Reparation of reconsignment charge of 
$6.30 with interest recommended on finding that collection on 
one carload of lumber, Evergreen, Ala., to Struthers, O., was 
unreasonable. Other charges not unreasonable or illegal. 

Potatoes 


No. 21793, L. K. Stein, doing business as Stein Potato Co., 
vs. N. P. et al. Examiner S. V. Markley. Joint through rates 
on potatoes, points in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
Canada, to Minneapolis, Minn., applicable. One shipment over- 
Refund, with interest, proposed. Report also 
embraces a sub-number, Same vs. Same. 

Refined Oil 

No. 21824, Ford Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Examiner 
J. J. Williams. Recommends dismissal on finding applicable and 
not unreasonable rates on refined oil, points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas to destinations in New Mexico. 


Cottonseed Oil 
No. 22136, South Texas Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. P. Examiner 
W. R. Brennan. Recommends reparation of $138.01, with inter- 
est, on finding storage charges assessed at New York, N. Y., 
on a shipment of cottonseed oil from Houston, Tex., unreason- 
able to extent they exceeded the charges at present in effect. 
Gravel 
No. 22152, Noonan-Lawrence vs. S. A. L. et al. Examiner 


F. D. Binkley. Recommends dismissal on finding not unreason- 
able rate on gravel, Montgomery, Ala., to Perkins, Fla. 


Livestock 

No. 21513, Bodine & Clark Livestock Commission Co. vs. 

G. N. Examiner S. R. Diamondson. Recommends dismissal on 
finding not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rule limiting 
acceptance and transportation of livestock at Fort Browning, 
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Mont., when for westbound movement, to a special weekly 
stock train. 
Contractors’ Equipment 


No. 21905, Oklahoma Contracting Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe ¢ 
al. Examiner L. H. Dishman. Recommends dismissal on fing. 
ing not unreasonable rates on used contractors’ equipment, 
Dallas, Fritch, and Henrietta, Tex., to Andover and Emporia 
Kan., and Anadarko, Okla. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. Nos. 7451, 7442 and 7572, (1) author. 
izing the acquisition by Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of direct control of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway 
Company of Texas, by purchase of stock; (2) authorizing the Kap. 
sas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Company to issue a first-mortgag. 
6 per cent gold bond, series A, in the principal amount of $2,500,00j, 
and 55,000 shares of its common capital stock of the par value of 
3100 a share; said bond and stock to be delivered to the Atchison, 















Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, the bond in reimbursement : 


for advances in like principal amount, and the stock, together with 
securities of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Company 
of Texas, in exchange for 35,000 share of no par value stock of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Company; and (3) authorizing 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Company of Texas to 
issue a general-mortgage 6 per cent gold bond, series A, in the 
principal amount of $4,000,000 and 30,000 shares of its common capita] 
stock of the par value of $100 a share; said bond and stock to be 
delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company in 
exchange for $9,116,633, principal amount, of first-mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Company 
of Texas, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7757, authorizing the Mississippi 
Export Railroad Company to issue not exceeding $43,514.34 of prom- 
issory notes, $18,514.34 thereof to be issued to replace a like amount 
of void notes, and $25,000 to be sold at not less than par and accrued 
interest and the proceeds used to rehabilitate applicant’s railroad, 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7787, authorizing the acqulsi- 
tion by the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company of the properties 
of the Hackettstown Telephone & Telegraph Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7779, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of West 
Virginia of the properties of H. C. White, doing business as the 
Gauley Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7807, authorizing the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. to operate in interstate 
and foreign commerce four branch lines of railroad in Morrill, 
Scotts Bluff, and Sioux counties, Neb., aggregating 46.67 miles 
in length, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7832, authorizing the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $520,000 of Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway equipment-trust, series E, certificates, to be issued by the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, of Chicago, Ill., under an agreement 
to be dated October 1, 1929, and to be sold at not less than 96.917 
per cent of par and accrued dividends in connection with the pro- 
curement of 10 locomotives, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7816, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company of the 
properties of the Wyoming Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7810, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Northern California Telephone Company of the properties 
of the Lake County Telephone Association, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7855. Kaydeross Railroad Corporation asks au- 
thority to abandon its electric line from Ballston Spa to Middle 
a Saratoga county, N. Y., if Commission finds it has juris- 

iction. 

Finance No. 7857. Joint petition of Scotia Telephone Co. and 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for approval of acquisition by 
the latter of property of former in St. Louis county, Mo. 

Finance No. 7775. Amended application of Yreka Railroad Co. 
asking authority to issue and sell 26,000 shares of its capital 
stock to the public at $25 a share. 

Finance No. 7858. Central of Georgia Railway Co. asks authority 
nominally and conditionally to issue $319,000 of 5 per cent refunding 
and general mortgage bonds to reimburse its treasury. The applicant 
wishes to issue the bonds at this time to have them ready on short 
notice for lawful use as collateral security and to avoid unnecessary 
delay if and when authority for actual issue hereafter may be required. 

Finance No. 7854. Wabash Railway Co. asks authority to acquire 
control under lease of Lafayette Union Railway Co., a belt line extend- 
ing to and serving various industrial plants in and near Lafayette, 
Ind. The Wabash has operated the belt line since it was built in 1893. 

Finance No. 7859. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co. asks authority to abandon its narrow gauge branch line from 
Megler to Nahcotta, in Pacific county, Wash., about 28 miles long. 
Applicant says the territory served consists largely of summer beach 
resorts and that the branch is paralleled by a highway over which 
regular motor service is maintained. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1034, Long Fork Railway Co., opinion No. 
B738, 26 Val. Rep. 124-42. Final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes 
found to be $2,610,000, and of property used but not owned, 
$24,898, as of June 30, 1918. ‘ 

Valuation No. 1076, Cisco & Northeastern Railway Co., opinion 
No. B739, 26 Val. Rep. 143-60. Final value for rate-making pul- 
poses of the property owned and used for common carrier pul- 
poses found to be $1,170,000, as of December 31, 1921. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in No. 22587, Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R.R. 
et al., assigned for October 25, at Chicago, IIll., before Examiner 
Smith, was canceled and reassigned for October 7, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Stiles. 
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ROCK ISLAND VALUATION 


Valuation of the properties of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company and system lines, as of June 30, 1915, 
has been announced by the Commission in a report in Valuation 
No. 152, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company et al., 
opinion No. B-723, 24 Val. Rep. 709-1084. Although the report 
was made public October 8, the case was decided February 12, 
1929, which antedated the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the so-called O’Fallon recapture case. 

Owned and used property of the Rock Island is valued at 
$251,909,983; owned but not used property at $236,435, and used 
but not owned at $70,319,312, as of June 30, 1915. 

Commissioner Woodlock concurred for reasons stated in 
his expression of concurrence in Delaware & Hudson Co., 116 
.¢c. Cc. Gis. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented for reasons “sufficiently 
indicated in previous valuation cases.” 

“We have discussed in earlier reports,’ said the Com- 
mission, “the principal considerations that lead to our determin- 
ation of the final value of a given railroad property. It is 
needless for us to repeat them at length here. The Supreme 
Court has set out in numerous decisions, notably Smyth vs. 
Ames, 169 U. S. 466, and San Diego Land & Town Co. vs. 
National City Co., 174 U. S. 739, as well as in subsequnet reports, 
the various elements that must be taken into account.” 

If original cost to date of a property were ascertainable, 
continued the Commission, it would constitute “an important 
factor in our deliberations.” But, it added, except in the case 
of the newer roads, this practically never could be gained, and 
in the case of the Rock Island it said it was unable to report 
the original cost to date. 


Doubt as to Investment 


The investment of the Rock Island in road and equipment, 
including land, was shown in its books as aggregating $235,- 
867,019.28, according to the report. That amount, if readjust- 
ments were made, would be reduced to $230,522,541.33. The 
Commission said the carrier’s investment figures did not pur- 
port to constitute the original cost to date of the property “but 
in part represents sums paid for purchased roads, some of which 
had gone through reorganization proceedings.” 

“Thus, in such instances,’ said the Commission, “the pur- 
chase price may have been markedly less than the original cost 
of the property acquired. On the other hand, the figures may 
embrace indeterminate amounts for items not properly includ- 
ible in original cost. For these reasons, although comprehen- 
sive data on actual original cost are lacking, we cannot in this 
case rely to any great extent, in determining final value, upon 
the investment figures as a substitute therefor. See Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 134 I. C. C. 1, 10, 18. Hence care 
must be exercised in the consideration of such amounts in 
reaching our conclusions.” 

Cost of reproduction new and cost of reproduction less 
depreciation of the property other than land, owned and used 
by the Rock Island for common carrier purposes, were found 
to be $254,714,878 and $200,313,399, respectively, and the cor- 
responding costs for property used but not owned, $75,922,583 
and $59,987,331. Present value of land, that is, of valuation 
date, and rights owned and used, was found to be $36,678,677.79, 
and of land and rights used but not owned, $6,910,706.88. 

The Commission said due regard was had in its appraise- 
ment to the amount of depreciation that had accrued in the 
property as of valuation date. 

“Appraisal of the appraising property—not skill—so-called 
intangible elements of value involves consideration of the adapt- 
ability of the property to economical operation,” it continued. 
By the elimination of sharp curves and steep grades and the 
enlargement of flood-water channels many railroads improve 
their adaptation to increasing service demands. Age, density 
of traffic, the impact of moving trains, action of the elements, 
growth of vegetation on the slopes, adequate maintenance, and 
other conditions all effect seasoning and solidification of the 
roadbed, which enhances the capacity of the carrier to move 
Increasing volumes of traffic at relatively diminishing cost in 
course of time. Elements of this character must receive con- 
sideration in determining final value. But we know of no reli- 
able way in which they can be separately appraised, and the 
carriers have not shown us any acceptable manner of doing so. 

“Out of the great number of claims of various kinds ad- 
vanced in this connection by carriers we must distinguish be- 
tween the items that may properly be included in a final value 
and those which may not. Certain items asserted by the car- 
Tlers as intangible elements to be considered in ascertaining 
final value were reviewed by us and rejected in the Santa Fe 
Teport, at pages 92 to 96, inclusive. We are appraising trans- 
Portation property, not the skill of the users of that property. 

“In the light of the foregoing consideration of the facts of 
record pertaining to the various roads that comprise this sys- 
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tem, we find that the final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned or used for common-carrier purposes by 
each of the corporations is as stated below. 


Owned and Owned but Used but 


Carrier used not used not owned 
The Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 

Cie BORWOY CO. .ccccccccsvcse $251,909,983 $ 236,435 $70,319,312 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ry. Co......eccscceees $3,494,506 sc cccccccece 
Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf Rail- 

. oo Perr eer er SRR «= s- 4 wank cccnae 
Rock Island, Arkansas and Louisi- 

i EE EO, bein tbekndessestsscseneo 10, T5O,008 sc ccccccsccs 
St. Paul and Kansas City Short 

De. GEE GM, bine edececccacsweeveses Fe 
Rock Isand and Dardanelle Ry. Co.... 216,000 
Rock Island, Stuttgart and South- 

i i Se. tivaniwienadoiaesadeeobbeersee 213,000 
Rock Island Memphis Terminal 

Be GE, Sebo s ob ebudwsueeenn bees sesseesese 700,000 
The Peoria and Bureau Valley 

a) ok See rere rrr | eee 
White & Black River Valley Ry.............. 700,000 
The Chicago, Rock Island and 

eT 2 eae 13,212,305 620,101 362 
Morris Terminal Railway Co..... Oe 3,612 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 

eer rT rT a rn 

WED .bSN6udessissnnsceswnsaed $265,171,788 $62,213,453 $70,323,286 


“We have included in the final values of the respective 
properties the following amounts for working capital: $8,809,- 
983 for the parent carrier and $212,305 for the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Gulf Railway Company.” 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3364, the Commission has suspended from 
October 10 until May 10, schedules in supplement No. 16 to 
Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-684. The suspended schedules propose 
to revise rates on lime, carloads, from certain points in Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania to 
destinations in Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina, result- 
ing in both increases and reductions. The following is illus- 
trative, lime, carloads, minimum weight 50,000 pounds: 


—To— 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. Gibsonville, N. C. 


From Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 
BR: css ederencscon wns *189 208 280 280 
po rer rr ree << 304 256 


*Minimum weight 66,000 pounds. 


In I. and S. No. 3365, the Commission has suspended from 
October 10 until May 10, schedules in supplement No. 18 to 
Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 739, and supplement No. 23 to Glenn’s 
I. C. C. No. A-680. The suspended schedules propose to restrict 
the application of proportional rates on cotton and knitting 
factory products from Southeastern and Carolina points to 
Cairo, Ill., and other Ohio and Mississippi River crossings so 
as not to apply via barge routes on traffic destined beyond. 
The following is illustrative, rates in cents per 100 pounds on 
cotton fabrics, any quantity, from Atlanta, Ga., to St. Paul, 
Minn.: 





ae ee i Oe | To i oo 0 6 ho doo 64s aewneew eke 749% 169% 
ED. Eb Noh 56005 4i60000550 50s see rentewewns 28% 28% 
PEE. AWkdveewi ten ksoeeeeseceenseeeeioeeaeunede 78 98 


tProportional rate. 
fLocal rate. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 13374, Cascade Timber Co. et al. vs. Director General, 
et al. This proceeding has been reopened for further hearing 
in connection with the further hearing to be had in No. 13576, 
B. J. Carney & Co. et al. vs. Director General, as agent, Santa 
Fe et al. 

No. 16746, Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic Association 
et al. vs. New York Central et al., and cases grouped therewith. 
The motion filed by Armour and Company for leave to revise 
briefs has been granted. 

Finance No. 7828, application of St. Louis Southwestern 
for certificate to extend its line of railroad at Truman, Ark. 
St. Louis-San Francisco permitted to intervene. 

No. 22539 (and Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3), Semet-Solvay Co. vs. 
Birmingham Southern et al. Tennessee Products Corp. permit- 
ted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7743, application of Great Northern for certifi- 
cate to construct a line of railroad in Dawson, McCone and Gar- 
field counties, Mont. Chamber of Commerce of Sidney, Mont., 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 22578, Chambers Seed Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. Lexington Board of Commerce and C. S. Brent Seed Co. 
of Lexington permitted to intervene. 

No. 18256, Aroostook County Chamber of Commerce et al. 
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vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. Proceeding reopened for fur- 
ther hearing on question of amount of reparation only. 

No. 19516, Arizona Corporation Commission et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration with respect 
to the rates prescribed to destinations on Clifton branch of the 
Southern Pacific Company. In all other respects the petition 
is denied. 

No. 18718, American Window Glass Co. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. Petition of complainant and intervener for recon- 
sideration upon record as made denied. 

No. 16526, Pacific Coast Vegetable Growers’ and Shippers’ 
Transportation Committee et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
J. N. Sloan & Co., Florida Fruit Distributors, Inc., W. I. Ander- 
son & Co., Foster & Caveness, Inc., Atlantic Produce Co., Dur- 
ham Fruit & Produce Co., W. L. Bregden Co., and Froeber- 
Norfleet Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 20209, San Diego Chamber of Commerce vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing, rear- 
gument or reconsideration denied. 

No. 8819, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. 
Boston & Albany et al. and No. 15044, Pacific Mutual Door Co. 
vs. Ann Arbor et al. Defendants’ petition for reconsideration 
and reargument before entire Commission denied. 

No. 8819, Wes Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. 
Boston & Albany et al. This proceeding has been reopened for 
further hearing at such time and place as Commission may 
hereafter direct, solely for purpose of determining the amounts 
of reparation, if any, due the Hammond Lumber Company and 
any other complainants or interveners in whose behalf no 
reparation order has been issued in this proceeding. 

No. 17000, part 8, rate structure investigation, cottonseed, 
its products, and related articles. The motion filed by Chamber 
of Commerce of Houston, Tex., and Houston-Harris County 
Navigation and Canal Commission to strike pages 11 to 17, 
inclusive, under title “Grouping of Galveston, Texas City, 
Houston,” from brief dated July 20, 1929, filed in behalf of 
Chamber of Commerce of Galveston, Tex., the Galveston Cotton 
Exchange and Board of Trade, and Texas City Board of Trade, 
denied. 

No. 19807, Alabama Packing Co., et al. vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg et al. Defendants, Milwaukee and Chicago & North Western 
have been relieved from compliance with order heretofore 
entered in this proceeding on July 30, 1929. 

No. 19594, transfer of freight within St. Louis and E. St. 
Louis by dray and truck, for and on behalf of railroads and 
I. & S. 2934, off-track station and constructive receipt and 
delivery of freight at St. Louis, Mo., and E. St. Louis, III. 
Petition of St. Louis Chamber of Commerce for reargument and 
of original and supplemental petitions of St. Louis Shippers’ 
Conference Association for reargument and reconsideration upon 
record as made denied. 

No. 17481, Mountain States Roofing Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. and No. 16637 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Newton Lumber & Mfg. 
Co. vs. Rock Island et al. Petition of complainants for reopen- 
ing and rehearing denied. 


No. 15823, Duluth Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. Petition dated August 31, 1929, for re- 
argument and reconsideration of defendants, and petition filed 
by Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Milwaukee, and Soo Line 
for modification of findings and order denied. 


No. 15823, Duluth Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. Petition, dated September 4, 1929, filed 
by Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of North Dakota 
for further hearing, denied. 


No. 15824, Grand Forks Commercial Club vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. Petition filed by Complainant for recon- 
sideration concerning the rates on dairy products from Crooks- 
ton, Minn., Grand Forks and Jamestown, N. D., to Chicago, II1., 
denied. 


Four Section Application 13761, Filter Bed Blocks in South- 
west. Petition filed by F. A. Leland, attorney and agent, for 
modification of Fourth Section Order No. 10114, filter bed blocks 
in southwest, entered therein June 27, 1929, denied. : 

No. 22275, Procter & Gamble Co. et al. vs. Alton & Southern 
et al. Orford Soap Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 6486, application of Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
for authority to acquire control of Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
Lorain & West Virginia. Business Protective Association per- 
mitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7817, application of Northern Pacific for cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in McCone and Garfield 
counties, Mont. Great Northern permitted to intervene. 


No. 17000, part 11, sand, gravel, crushed stone and shells 
within southwest, rate structure investigation. Petition of South- 
western line, respondents and defendants, for reopening and 
reconsideration of this proceeding, denied. 

Finance No. 7028, proposed construction by Sacramento 
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Northern. Petition of Sacramento Northern for reopening of 
said proceeding, denied. 

Finance No. 7439, application of Great Northern for cer. 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Klamath county, Ore. 
and Siskiyou and Modoc counties, Calif.; Finance No. 7440, 
application of Western Pacific for certificate to construct a line 
of railroad in Plumas, Lassen and Modoc counties, Calif., ang 
Finance No. 7781, joint application of Great Northern an 
Western Pacific for certificate to construct a line of railroaq 
between Lookout and Hambone, Calif. McCloud River Railroaq 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 22588, Gulfport Chamber of Commerce vs. Louisville ¢ 
Nashville. Mobile Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene 

No. 17962, Memphis Freight Bureau for U. S. Bedding (Co, 
vs. Santa Fe et al. The order entered in this proceeding op 
July 6, 1928, which was by its terms made effective October 5, 
1928, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, and subsequently 
modified to become effective November 8, 1929, has been further 
modified so that it will become effective on January 17, 1930, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 


No. 17579 (and Sub. 1), Ruggles & Rademaker vs. Akron, | 


Canton & Youngstown et al., and No. 17968, American Salt Co, 
et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. The effective 


date of the order heretofore entered in these proceedings on | 


July 30, 1929, has been postponed to March 15, 1930. 

Finance No. 7470, application of Missouri Pacific for av. 
thority to acquire control by lease of the railroads of certain 
of its subsidiary companies. Supplemental petition of Rio 
Grande & Eagle Pass for leave to intervene denied. 

Finance No. 7353, proposed abandonment by Long Island, 
Long Island’s petition for reopening of hearing for presentation 
of further evidence, denied. 

Finance No. 7689, construction of branch line by Los An. 
geles & Salt Lake. The time prescribed in said certificate 
within which the Los Angeles & Salt Lake shall commence and 
complete the construction of branch line of railroad therein 


authorized. has been extended to October 1, 1930, and June 1, S 


1931, respectively. 

No. 22562, Chamber of Commerce of Grand Junction, Colo, 
Inc., et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22523, Sub. 5, W. R. Hinkle, Inc., vs. Chicago & Alton 
et al. Shell Petroleum Corp. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22674, American Cotton Waste and Linter Exchange 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 22548, Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. Louisville 
& Nashville et al. Tennessee Products Corp. permitted to 
intervene. 


No. 22540, Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Arkansas West- 


ern et al. Arkansas Railroad Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 20680, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing under 
shortened procedure in relation to rule 77 of Tariff Circular 
18-A. 

No. 17805, Colbert Limerock Asphalt Co. vs. Alabama Cen- 
tral et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing at such 
time and place as Commission may hereafter direct as to the 
rates from Colrock to Margerum, Ala., to all points in the so- 
called Florida peninsula South of the Seaboard Air Line, Jack- 
sonville to River Junction, Fla., and east of Apalachicola River. 

No. 19013, Willingham-Tift Lumber Co. et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing 
at such time and place as Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 21055, Newburger Cotton Co., Inc., vs. Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 


No. 20220, Jackson Brewing Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern 
et al. Order entered herein on March 22, 1929, has been mod- 
ified by eliminating therefrom the Alabama Great Southern and 
New Orleans & Northeastern so that they may publish a note 
in the tariff to the effect that the rates do not apply in connec 
tion with their respective lines. 


No. 18358, Bear Brand Hosiery Co. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic et al. The order entered in this proceeding on June 
10, 1929, which as modified by order dated August 8, 1929, was 
by its terms to become effective on October 26, 1929, on 30 
days’ notice, has been modified so as to become effective on 
or before November 26, 1929, on 30 days’ notice, instead of on 
said October 26, 1929. 

No. 19057, Imperial Pipe & Threading Co. et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record 4s 
made. 

No. 18760, Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al., No. 18188, Hubbuch Glass Co. et al. vs. Mis 
souri Pacific et al. and No. 18189, Birmingham Sash & Door Co. 
et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. The proceeding has been 
reopened for further hearing at such time and place as Com: 
mission may hereafter direct. 
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No. 17371, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 


es arkansas & Louisiana Missouri et al. Proceeding reopened for 


further hearing at such time and place as Commission may 


) hereafter direct. 


No. 20486, T. A. Winkelman vs. St. Louis-San Francisco 
et al. Defendants’ petition for vacation of order in so far as 
it affects future rates denied. 

No. 20199, Busse Brick Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville. Com- 
plainant’s petition for rehearing and reconsideration denied. 
20568, United States Graphite Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 


: No. 
mm et al. Complainant’s second petition for further argument 
denied. 
No. 21002, Thomas H. Fee vs. Santa Fe et al. Complainant’s 
petition for oral hearing denied. 





No. 21017, O. F. Altemus et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. De- 
fendants’ petition for reconsideration and/or rehearing and 
dismissal of complaint denied. 

No. 20842, Carpenter Paper Co. vs. Chicago & Alton et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration of that portion of 
report relating to reasonableness of the rate on paper pulp- 
poard, in carloads, from Indianapolis, Ind., to Omaba, Neb., 
and denial of reparation denied. 


No. 21109, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania. Com- 


' plainant’s petition for further hearing under shortened pro- 
- cedure in relation to Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A denied. 
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’ Pacific et al. 


No. 21282, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. vs. Southern 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 19666, Brooks Construction Co. vs. New York Central. 
Complainant’s petition for reopening, rehearing and/or recon- 
sideration denied. 

No. 20871, United Materials Co. vs. Burlington et al. 
plainant’s petition for amendment of decision denied. 

No. 20503, Gordon Candy Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. and No. 21580, Marr Hein Candy Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Complainants’ petition for reopening and reconsideration 


denied. 
No. 18739, Butler Brothers et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 


Com- 


’ et al. and No. 19953, A. B. Frank & Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
n, Colo, Ha 


Rockfish et al. Complainants’ petition for oral argument before 


' Commission upon question of reconsideration upon record as 


' made denied. 
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bes 


No.19981, Emerson Carey Fibre Products Co. vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al. Complainant’s petition for reopening and recon- 
sideration denied. 

No. 19379, Roberts Construction Co. vs. Burlington et al. 


' Complainant’s petition for rehearing and reargument denied. 
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No. 18496, John F. Evans vs. Illinois Central et al. De- 
fendants’ petition for reopening and argument denied. 


No. 15270, A. Spates Brady vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 


| Defendants’ petition for reconsideration of a portion of report 


» et al. 
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on further hearing denied. 

No. 20911, Allied Packers, Inc., et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
. Defendants’ petition for reopening and reconsideration 
enied. 

No. 19444, Detroit Chemical Works vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Complainant’s second petition for rehearing, reargument 
and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 21001, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 
— petition for reopening and further consideration 
enied. 

I, & S. 3257, Compression and concentration in transit of 
cotton and linters at points in Texas. Petition of Fabens Com- 
Press & Fumigation Co. and Farmers’ Cotton Finance Corp., 
protestants, for reconsideration on record as made, denied. 


Cc. R. Il. & G. TEXAS PROJECT 


Authority to build a 58-mile line from Dalhart to a point 
hear Morse, Tex., is asked by the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway Company in an application (Finance No. 7856) filed 
with the Commission. 

Funds for construction of the line will be advanced by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the parent line. 

“One of the most fertile agricultural sections in the North 
Plains territory of Texas lies between Dalhart and Morse; the 
country is perfectly level and particularly adapted to wheat 
Taising,” says the applicant. “Also, there is a potetnial oil 
Production in the territory, particularly in Moore county; the 
trend of oil production in this territory appears to be to the 
horthwest from the original pool in Hutchinson county, and 
important oil interests have a large acreage under lease in 
Moore county, in which there is presently some oil production, 
and it is believed that there will be considerable oil well activity 
and Tesulting large oil production developed in that county 
within the next two or three years. 

“Railroad facilities will be needed for the proper agricul- 
tural and industrial development of the territory which will 


be tributary to the new line; there is presently no railroad 


within Moore county nor within Sherman county, which lies 
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immediately to the north thereof, excepting the northwest corner 
thereof, which is traversed by applicant’s existing line. 

‘-The proposed line will serve to increase applicant’s reve- 
nues, particularly on grain received from that portion of ap- 
plicant’s existing line through Dalhart; a large portion of this 
grain is tributary to Amarillo, which has become the primary 
wheat market for this territory; applicant now has no direct 
line between Amarillo and stations on its existing line through 
Dalhart.” 


EXTRA FARE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has decided to make a formal docket in- 
quiry into extra fares on passenger trains. It has canceled the 
hearing now set for October 15 on the fourth section applica- 
tions of the railroads for permission to charge such extra fares 
without observing the provisions of the fourth section. The 
fourth section orders on which that hearing was to have been 
had were Nos. 13871, 13920, 13924, 13925 and 13928. They were 
filed by eastern railroads not because they desired to go into 
the subjects, but because Commission men who had been in 
correspondence with the carriers for several months early in 
the year insisted that they make the applications or run the 
risk of having proceedings brought against them for the col- 
lection of quasi-criminal penalties for violating the aggregate 
of intermediates part of the fourth section. 

Ever since the filing of the fourth section applications and 
the announcement that a hearing would be had on the fourth 
section phase of the subject, the Commission has been receiving 
letters and even more formal communications raising the ques- 
tion whether the extra fares were not being charged without 
the rendition of any extra service either in the way of speed 
or luxury. The volume finally became so large that the Com- 
mission decided that the matter was not one of fourth section 
concern, but of the broader question whether the extra fares 
did not, in fact, constitute increases in fares for ordinary serv- 
ice without authorization from the Commission. 

Exaction of extra fares, in the east, has spread so generally 
that it is hard, according to experienced travelers, to find trains 
running between New York and Chicago on which the extra 
fares are not demanded. The custom of asking extra fares for 
the privilege of riding on trains hardly distinguishable from 
ordinary ones, it is asserted, has spread throughout the west, 
and, to’ a lesser extent, to the south. 

In the course of the informal conferences between Com- 
mission men handling the subject and representatives of the 
railroads preceding the Commission’s determination to inqure 
into the whole subject, it was suggested by the railroad repre- 
sentatives that if the Commission made any serious reduction 
in the number of trains or in the amount of the extra fares it 
would be necessary for the railroads to ask for an increase in 
the basic fare of 3.6 cents per mile. The New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania are said to derive a considerable part of their 
passenger revenue from the extra fare trains, the revenue of 
the former from that item of passenger fares being informally 
estimated at about $9,000,000. 

When a hearing has been set in the formal docket case 
the fourth section applications heretofore mentioned will be 
joined with the formal docket. The applications are for per- 
mission to disregard the aggregate of intermediates. That is a 
part of the fourth section which arden advocates of astringent 
enforcement of the fourth section contend is beyond the power 
to the Commission to suspend. Should relief be denied, the 
railroads would either have to cut out all extra fares or con- 
fine them to routes over which the extra fare trains could travel 
without encountering lower aggregates of intermediates. Con- 
fining the trains to such routes, it is suggested, would be almost 
impossible. The alternative, therefore, it was suggested by 
those who had been dealing with the situation, would be a 
serious reduction in passenger revenue. 


FURNITURE SUSPENSION FIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Indirectly, but nevertheless pointedly, the question has been 
raised as to whether informal proceedings looking toward the 
settlement of issues raised in suspension proceedings constitute 
a compliance with section 15 (7) which authorizes the Com- 
mission to suspend scltedules. It also authorizes it “to enter 
upon a hearing concerning the lawfulness of such rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation, or practice.” 

Allegation that the protestants have not had a hearing in 
I. and S. No. 3153, southern furniture rates, is made in a 
petition filed by the Southern Manufacturers’ Association, ask- 
ing for the suspension of schedules said to contain rates agreed 
upon, as a compromise or correction of the schedules suspended 
in I. and S. No. 3153, bearing October 22 as the effective date. 
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The schedules suspended in that case are the outgrowth of 
the Commission’s decision in Memphis Freight Bureau Vs. 
A. G. S., 128 I. C. C. 445 and 132 I. C. C. 233. The association 
asserts that the rates carried in the schedules are not necessary 
to comply with the decision in the freight bureau case. In fact 
it declares the schedules go far beyond any changes made neces- 
sary by that decision, and so far as its members are concerned, 
do not constitute a compromise or a correction of the schedules 
in the suspension case. 

Schedules in comported compliance with the decision were 
protested and suspended in August, 1928. The Commission 
decided to handle the matter by means of conferences. The 
association protested against that method but the Commission 
adhered to its determination. , Conferences were held, an im- 
portant one having been held April 4 and 5, 1929. By means of 
correspondence and suggestions by Commissioner Eastman and 
Director Hardie, of the Commission’s bureau of traffic, the car- 
riers arrived at a determination of rates, which, in their estima- 
tion, would correct the errors and inequalities in the earlier 
schedules. They filed them, effective October 22. 

Southern manufacturers now ask for their suspension on 
the ground that the rates proposed are unjust and unreasonable; 
that they create unjust discrimination and undue prejudice 
as between southern manufacturers and against all southern 
shipping points in favor of competing points in official classi- 
fication territory; and that they create new and increased 
violations of both parts of the fourth section. Detailed analyses 
of the effect of the so-called compromise rates are carried in 
the protest to show the effect upon the business of protesting 
manufacturers. 

The protest points out that the order instituting I. and S. 
No. 3153 notifies the public that the Commission has determined 
to suspend the schedules and “enter upon a hearing.” It recites 
that the manufacturers protested against the informal proceed- 
ing. 

“We again respectfully protest against this proceeding,” 
says the request for suspension of the compromise schedules, 
“and hereby renew our objections as set forth in the protest 
and petition dated September 26, 1928.” 

The association says that notwithstanding the opportunity 
given by the Commission to the carriers to correct erroneous 
rates and the fact that the carriers have had fourteen months 
in which to check the rates, an examination of the new sched- 
ules shows them to be fraught with errors, inconsistent and in 
violation of law. Furthermore, it declares that the ‘“com- 
promise” proposed leaves the southern manufacturers in a far 
worse Situation than if no conference had been held. 

The proposed rates are satisfactory to some of those inter- 
ested in the adjustment, particularly Atlanta. Those satisfied 
with the proposed adjustment have advised the Commission to 
that effect and ask that the compromise schedules be allowed 
to become operative. 


FURTHER GRAIN MOVES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although the immediate effect of the Commission’s refusal to 
suspend rates on grain and grain products from Ohio River cross- 
ings and interior territory which were made on the plea that they 
were necessary to meet the situation caused by the 7 cent cut 
from Kansas City (see Traffic World, October 5, p. 856) was 
expected to be reductions by eastern roads, the prompt reaction 
was not so startling. In fact, the first thing that happened 
after that was a relatively minor move by the Santa Fe to line 
up the port situation, Louisiana vs. Texas. The tariffs filed by 
it to be effective October 10 and later days left the port situa- 
tion lop-sided. The reductions carried in its tariffs applied only 
to the Texas ports and not to Louisiana ports. 

The Santa Fe does not serve the Louisiana ports with its 
own rails but it is a part of the port differential case brought 
by Galveston. In that case the Commission ordered the indi- 
rect lines to establish rates to the Louisiana ports from desig- 
nated territories, from one to five cents per 100 pounds over 
the Texas ports, Galveston, of course, being the measuring 
port. The differentials were to vary according to distances. 

The move made by the Santa Fe after the refusal of the 
Commission to suspend the October tariffs was to file an ap- 
plication for permission to file tariffs establishing rates to New 
Orleans, on one day’s notice, five cents higher than to Galves- 
ton, from points in Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Superior, 
Neb., Kansas City, Joplin and St. Joseph, Mo. That carrier, at 
the same time, filed tariffs, effective November 10, on statutory 
notice. The application for permission to publish on one day’s 





notice Was regarded as a gesture by the carrier, to show that 
it had not intended to disregard the decision in the port dif- 
ferential case. 

The question as to whether eastern carriers would reduce 
their rates on grain and grain products on account of the rate 
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situation created by the Commission’s refusal to ‘suspend t,, 
October tariffs was soon overshadowed by a question as to hy 
the greatest congestion at the ports ever known was to }, 
dissolved. Before the October tariffs became operative, Qc, 
ber 10 and later days, grain marketers began seeing a situatiy 
almost if not fully as alarming as that which caused the nj, 
road executives, last spring, upon urging from the Hoover xy. 
ministration, to reduce the export rates on wheat and whey 
flour. 

Under the tariffs as they stand any grain started from t, 
original point of origin before September 30 and actually a. 


ported before November 15, is entitled to the low emergen. | 
When the low rates were made thousands of 


export rates. 


cars were started from interior elevators toward the port : 
The shippers acted upon the theory that, while they had yf 


orders for export wheat they would be able to obtain sug 
orders before November 15. Now they are almost certain thy 
they will not be able to obtain them. Suggestions, therefo, 


have been made to the Commission, for interpreting the tarif—, 
so as to make them practically unlimited as to the time j= 


which the low export rates will apply. Galveston asked for; 
liberal interpretation along that line but the Commission coy 
not accede to the views set forth in its communication on th 
subject. The Commission said it would have to construe th 
tariffs as setting November 15 as the day of expiration. 


Between 3,000 and 4,000 cars of wheat and flour are scx. 
tered along the routes leading to Texas ports which are noy 
on demurrage because the free time has expired. Banks hay 
their money tied up in the grain. The situation has become y 
bad at some places that the consignees have asked for unlip. 
ited credit for the payment of freight bills on the declaration 
that the applicants simply could not obtain the money to py 
the freight bills. 


At New York and other Atlantic ports ships and elevator 
are full of wheat and flour intended for export, a thing which 
it is coming to be regarded as impossible to accomplish befor 
the expiration date. New York interests, therefore, have take)! 
up with the railroads the necessity, as they assert, of exteni 
ing the expiration date for two or three months. 

Those who criticized the railroad executives for yieldin 
to the pressure from the administration on the ground that the 
reduction would not cure or even relieve the situation nov 


point out that the only effect the reduction had, speaking in:) 


large way, was to move the wheat and flour from the interior 
points to the ports and places near them. 


storage in Europe, the customary place of its storage, into the 
channels of consumption, so as to avoid the possible flow o 
grain from the United States on the low export rates. 
Railroad executives have been holding meetings in Nev 
York with a view to determining whether it is incumbent 
the carriers to undertake anything for the relief of those whos 
plans, based on the Hoover idea of relief, have gone aw 
Postponement of the effective date for the execution of paper 
showing the export of the wheat and flour started from the 
original points of origin before September 30, the carrier re} 


resentatives assert, would transfer to the shoulders of th} 
railroads the cost of relief which the reductions were assertei rs 


would meet the situation. 


es 
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tors for export, the consignors took them out of the domestic)” 


market, not actually, but in a money sense. 


It would cos © 


ruinous sums to take the traffic now held with a view to & a 
portation out of the export line and restore it to the domestic 7 


line. 


Such a transfer would be equivalent to putting the stuf) 


now held for export back into the world market; that is, the) 


market from which domestic or export orders could be filled. 
It would be ruinous because local grain rates for hauls back 


from the ports would be so high, in comparison with rates tt 


ward the ports, that the grain or flour started in the revers 


direction, could not be sold in competition with grain movil! 7 


Fae ape 


REA 


toward the ports, except at prices that would ruin the dealer | 


who undertook the operation. 


For that reason the men wh} 


have been dealing with the matter regard the extension of the . 
expiration date as the only possible palliative to the situatiol © 


which has emerged from the relief efforts of last spring. 


Application Denied 


The Commission, October 11, denied the application of the 
Santa Fe to establish grain rates to Louisiana ports from spec! 
fied origin territory uniformly five cents higher than to Gal 
veston. No reason for the rejection was given. New Orleats 
interests objected to the uniform differential over Galveston # 
the same time they protested tariffs of like character filed 
become effective on statutory notice on account of the lack of 
grading. 


Sl a ead 


Instead of American) 
wheat and flour going to foreign markets they contend th} 
effect of their reduction was to force Argentine wheat out i! 
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usPpend th 
as tof) HOCH-SMITH LIVE STOCK RATES 
eee to bk The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
yh. Toward the end of the arguments in No. 17000, part 9, Hoch- 
d the — smith live stock, western district rates, there was a noticeable 
Hoover a effort on the part of representatives of the states and of ship- 
and whe; fee pers to show that the physical conditions governing the opera- 
, tion of trains, particularly in the mountain-Pacific territory, 
d from th, were not such as to warrant a higher level in that part of the 
ctually «fm western district than in other parts, that the proposal of the 






examiners to make the long-haul rates higher than the short- 
© haul rates, mile for mile, was untenable and that it was a myth 










the por to say that the condition of agriculture had improved to the 
ey had y extent of a return to normalcy. H. W. Prickett, for the Na- 
btain sip) tional Wool Growers’ Association, paid particular attention to 
ertain thyf) the mountain-Pacific territory. 





“The traffic density per mile of road is greater in the moun- 
tain-Pacific territory than in the western district to the east 
' thereof,” said Mr. Prickett. “The general traffic density and 
the live stock traffic density in mountain-Pacific territory are 
These facts strongly support 


therefor. 








sion coup. 











greater than in the southwest. 

ion on th! | our contention that there is no justification for the maintenance 
nstrue th! | of a higher level of live stock rates in our territory than in the 
ion. | territory to the east of us. In addition, the operating costs of 
r Are seg >) our railroads are lower than those in the eastern territory.” 
h are novi J. Curry, for the California Cattlemen’s Association, advo- 
anks havt = cated the retention of the blanket rates on cattle and sheep 
become «| from California on the long hauls and the use of the mileage 
for unliz.) scale on short hauls in the state. His argument favored the 
leclarati,) | Per car_ method of stating rates. . ; 
ey to pahe C. E. Blaine, for the American National Live Stock Asso- 

‘) ciation, protested against the proposal of the examiners for 
elevator fam minima in different groups, saying that the cars used in the 
in i > different groups were the same in dimensions. He disputed the 
ish bete.| ) allegation that cattle in Arizona would load to 22,000 or 24,000 
awe che '* pounds. He asked for what was known as the Cactus scale, 
of extend ~~ so named on account of a packing plant at Cactus, Ariz., re- 

"> duced 10 per cent, which would make it about the same as the 

_... | | 1716 scale, One of the earliest ever used in the southwest. When 

r yieldix) ~ Commissioner Eastman asked him what the scale recommended 
d that th by the examiners would do in a revenue way, Mr. Blaine said 
— nov} = he would not like to undertake to estimate. 
Se J. H. Jackson, for the state of Kansas and Kansas live 
Amerien stock interests, asserted that it was a myth to say that agri- 
ntend th) | Culture had recovered to the extent of a return to normal con- 
sat out of ditions and that anyone who would come to Kansas could dis- 
, into thea COVeT that fact for himself. 
e flow off) F. S. Jackson, for the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
S | for the National Grange, producers of cattle, and Missouri River 
: ster markets, argued along the same line, pointing out that between 
mbent o: fam 1925 and June, 1929, the farmer’s dollar had declined from 
ose whos 92 to 86 in comparison with pre-war. 
yne awn): Although set down to discuss the troubles of the Missouri 
of papes) | River markets as well as the desires of producers in that ter- 
from th}  Titory, Mr. Jackson devoted himself almost altogether to the 
rrier rep)» Producers, leaving the question of markets almost wholly to be 
‘s of th) = discussed by C. E. Childe, Omaha; H. C. Wilson, Sioux City; 
. asserted) § W. H. Fitzpatrick, St. Joseph; J. H. Tedrow, Kansas City, and 

' Herman Mueller, St. Paul. Mr. Jackson contended that the 
ior elev) | Short-haul shipper just beyond the Missouri River markets to 
domestic fa Chicago, for instance, was being prejudiced in comparison with 
ould cos) the long-haul shipper beyond the Missouri River to Chicago, 
ow to er ie under the proposals of the examiners. He said there should be 
domestic)» 2 Uniform progression after provision had been made for the 
the stuf)» ‘erminal expense, the latter to be taken care of, he suggested, 
at is, the oe within 100 miles of road-haul. 
be filled FS Mr. Childe, by means of a large graph, showed that the 
1uls back _» Proposed scale would cause a big hump at Missouri River on 
rates t¢ 9 traffic from beyond and a dip at Chicago on the route to the 
e reverst | @ east. He advocated proportionals from the Missouri River to 
n mMOvInE | the Mississippi and Chicago and a straight line of progression 
e dealers ie | Which would result in a set of rates which would show a little 
men who cs hump at Missouri River caused by the necessity of taking care 
on of the = of the terminal expense. His graph showed the proposed rates 
situatiol |} of the railroads to be about two miles, as a figure of speech, 


ng. D) above the eastern scale already in effect and the examiners’ 
™ scale about a mile above that eastern scale. He showed his as 
between the examiners’ scale and the eastern scale. 


on of the & Sioux City, Mr. Wilson said, should not be taken out of 
om +’ the Missouri River group and joined with Sioux Falls, S. D., as 
1 to Gal Proposed by the examiners. That would be an inconsistent 
One arrangement, he said. 

— ‘ , Mr. Fitzpatrick criticized the rules proposed by the exam- 
ae hers for the making of groups and asked that whatever rates 


Were approved by the Commission be made effective on the 
» Same date, both state and interstate. Otherwise, he said, there 
e Would be a chaotic situation. He asked that a thirteenth section 
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order be issued if the state commissions did not provide for 
such coincident effectiveness. 

Market privileges and concentration were discussed by Mr. 
Tedrow. He pointed out that many country points had con- 
centration privileges which were denied to the primary mar- 
kets. Denver, he said, had market privileges and concentration 
such as should be accorded to Kansas City. The restricted 
privileges granted at Kansas City were limited to forty-eight 
hours, he said, while Denver had ten days. His idea was that 
the privileges extended to country points would be of greater 
benefit at the primary markets, where, he said, prices were 
made, than at country points. By the proposed cancellation of 
the Kelly combination rule, he said, it was proposed to give 
St. Louis and Chicago privileges denied to the Missouri River 
markets. 

Mr. Mueller discussed the terminal problem at St. Paul, 
the necessity for proportional rates and the thirteenth section 
feature of the case. On account of the fact that live stock 
came into the St. Paul market in mixed carloads the concen- 
tration and sorting privilege, he said, should be extended to 
that market so that the arrivals in mixed carloads could be 
properly classified and loaded into outbound trains. He asked 
that the states be given the opportunity to remove thirteenth 
section violations. 

R. D. Springer, for Sioux Falls, said that that city had no 
objection to Sioux City being placed in the Missouri River 
group but he insisted that Sioux City and Sioux Falls should 
be in the same group, all references to grouping, of course, being 
to Chicago as the gateway to the eastern markets. Sioux 
City, he said, wanted a specific order as to grouping. 


L. M. Pexton, for Denver, described the practices and priv- 
ileges at that market, saying that removal of the concentration 
and sorting privilege would be hurtful to producers to the 
extent of at least 50 cents per 100 pounds on their livestock. 
He said that the policing of such privileges was so definite and 
certain that he know, of his personal knowledge, obtained, he 
said, while an employe of the railroads as joint agent, that the 
railroads did not lose anything by reason of the privileges. He 
said that Denver needed proportional rates just as much as 
the Missouri River points. 


H. R. Park, for the Chicago livestock interests, described 
the concentrated character of the movement into that market 
and the speed with which the cars were unloaded when brought 
into it. He said that by the time the caboose and engine that 
had brought a train of sheep into the stock yards could be 
switched around so as to convert the train from an inbound to 
an outbound train the cars would be empty and no fact existed 
to prevent the cars being taken back for another load. He 
estimated the speed of livestock trains at a little more than ten 
miles an hour, as if advising the Commission that the claim of 
the railroads to give an expedited service on livestock was not 
wellfounded. He contended that, in view of the concentrated 
character of the movement in Iowa, Illinois and parts of Wisconsin 


-into Chicago, shippers were entitled to lower rates than from 


farther west. The examiners recommended the same scale to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains. His estimate was that the 
examiners’ scale would cause a 10 per cent increase in western 
trunk line territory rates. 


The concentration privilege and stocker and feeder rates 
engaged a large share of the attention of speakers at the con- 
cluding session on western district rates. T. L. Phillips, for 
St. Louis; Ross D. Rynder, for Swift & Co.; and A. M. Corp, 
for Wichita, Kan., in particular, dwelt upon the necessity for 
continuance of concentration at the markets as well as at the 
country points. Stocker and feeder rates were defended in 
particular by H. D. Driscoll for the southwestern markets. The 
latter objected particularly to the recommendation that where 
the stocker and feeder rates were retained they should be made 
85 per cent of the fat cattle rates instead of 75 per cent, as at 
present. 


Throughout the argument Commissioner Woodlock asked 
how it would be possible for the Commission, when it had made 
the lowest possible lawful rates on live stock to say that the 
rates on stockers and feeders should be but 75 per cent of the 
lowest possible lawful rates on the fat cattle. Some undertook 
to say that they could be lower because the stockers and feed- 
ers were of lesser value and did not require as much service 
as the cattle ready for the butcher. But it was brought out 
that the stocker and feeder animals were carried in the same 
trains with cattle ready for market. At Denver, according to 
Mr. Pexton, some animals came in such condition that they 
were known as “two-way” animals. If prices were relatively 
high for stockers and feeders they were shunted into cars for 
stockers and feeders and if the prices for fat cattle were high, 
they were sent to market. 

Mr. Driscoll said that the railroads, seemingly, had pulled 
out of the hat varying percentages of first class rates to des- 
ignate the level of the rates on live stock. Mr. Woodlock 
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wanted to know, when he was told that the Commission had 
made stocker and feeder rates 75 per cent of the fat cattle 
rates, how the Commission had arrived at that percentage. 
Commissioner Eastman, sotto voce, suggested that perhaps it 
had a hat method of its own in selecting 75 per cent. 

In closing his argument, Mr. Driscoll desired to observe 
that the security holders had not expressed any anxiety about 
the financial condition of the railroads serving the markets he 
was representing. 

Mr. Park, in arguing for Chicago, attacked the $2 per car 
charge the examiners recommended for the concentration privi- 
lege as inadequate for the service performed and as placing 
a burden on shippers sending their animals direct to market. 
Concentration, he said, was a boon to the packer, in the nature 
of a rebate, as shown in the Commission’s report in Leases and 
Grants, 73 I. C. C. 682. The farmer who wanted to ship his 
cattle for any purpose other than concentration, he said, had 
to pay 8.5 cents per 100 pounds for the privilege of loading and 
unloading his cattle through the facilities used by the packer 
concentrating in the country. He said the packer using con- 
centration had an advantage over the packer buying in the open, 
competitive market. 

Paul E. Blanchard, for Armour & Co., said that if an Idaho 
farmer, for illustration, was so poor that the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution entitled him to ship his cattle on a long haul for the 
rates proposed then he was entitled, under that resolution, to 
ship for short distances on the same rates. He also argued 
against transit after change of ownership. 

W. H. Wagner, for interior Iowa packers, discussed the level 
of the proposed rates in the western district, contending that 
rates east and north of the Missouri, contrary to the recom- 
mendation of the examiners, should be lower than west and 
south of that river; the relation of the rates east of the Mis- 
souri versus the rates in other parts of the western district; 
and the rate of progression of the scale. He pointed out, in 
connection with the last mentioned phase of the subject, that 
the examiners proposed rates on a higher level for long than 
for short hauls. He also called attention to the fact that, while 
the Commission had told the carriers not to propose higher 
rates on live stock, the examiners had proposed such rates. 
In answer to the data submitted by the carriers to show their 
poor financial condition, he submitted figures to show that that 
condition was changing. 


George P. Boyle, for the Cudahy Packing Company, called 
attention to the untoward things that would happen to his cli- 
ents by reason of the limitations the examiners proposed in 
grouping and the provision in the law requiring carriers to 
bear the expense of unloading at public yards. He said that 
the yard at Cudahy, Wis., a few miles from Milwaukee, was 
not a public yard. The grouping proposal, he said, would re- 
quire Cudahy to pay on the mileage scale, except on very long 
hauls, instead of obtaining the benefit of the Chicago group 
rate. But he said that unless the carriers or the Commission 
changed the situation with regard to unloading his client would 
have to rely for a remedy on the law as laid down in the Coving- 
ton unloading case, in which the court declared that when a 
carrier offered to carry live stock to a given point it had to 
provide facilities for unloading—something, he said, that had 
not been done at Cudahy. 


The argument in the eastern case revolved around the re- 
opened Eastern Live Stock Cases, 1926, 144 I. C. C. 731. In 
that case the Commission orcered a six-cent reduction in the 
rates on live stock, 56.5 to 50.5 cents, from Chicago to New 
York, without making a corresponding reduction in the rates on 
the products of the slaughter of the animals. Thereby the 
Commission caused a disruption that brought about a fight be- 
tween packers having plants at Chicago and in the east, on the 
one hand, and packers having plants in the west only, on the 
other, Swift & Co. leading the first mentioned party and Armour 
& Co. the other party. The railroads and some of the packers 
that claim to be hurt by the disruption of the relationship of 
rates on the animal and on the products of slaughter have 
taken the case to a federal court in Ohio, the primary allegation 
being that the rates on the animals prescribed by the Commis- 
sion are confiscatory. The court refused a restraining order. 
The Commission ordered the rates into effect and then reopened 
the case. 

Ross D. Rynder, for Swift & Co., to show that the Commis- 
sion made no mistake in ordering the reduction in rates on 
the animal, pointed out alleged flaws in what he called the cost 
studies of the carriers, which, later, C. R. Webber, for the 
Baltimore & Ohio and other carriers, said were mere analyses 
of items of expense. Rynder said that by reason of the fallacies 
in the cost study the railroads made it appear that under the 
new rates they would make no more than operating expenses. 
He said, however, that if the carriers would take from tkeir 
items of expense items for services not rendered in the hauling 
of live stock from Chicago to New York, such, for instance, as 
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the cost of assembling enough cars of live stock to make up 
a train, the picture would be unlike that painted by their stat. 


isticians. The traffic moved, he said, over the main lines bg. 
tween Chicago and New York in train lots. 

C. B. Heinemann, for the Kennett-Murray Buying Corpor. 
tion and the Louisville Live Stock Exchange, approved what the 
Commission had done in the matter of rates from Nashville 
Tenn., and all the things that flowed therefrom in the matte 
of changes in rates in Carolina territory and points in the south 
far from Nashville, about which the railorads had complained, 

E. M. O’Bryan, for Allied Packers, Inc., politely jeered at the 
cost data of the carriers and asserted that nothing therejy 
shown warranted any increase in rates in central territory. 

Mr. Blanchard, for Armour & Co., which has no plants in the 
east, objected vigorously to the disruption of what he calle 
the long continued relationship between the rates on the anima] 
and the products thereof as typified by the parity of rates 
hogs in double-deck cars and on packing-house products, with 
rates on fresh meats over those on packing-house products, 
He analyzed some of the Swift & Co. data to show what he 
called the ridiculous results that flowed from them when ear. 
ried to what he called the inevitable conclusions compelled by 
one of the formulas.. One conclusion that he claimed was con. 
pelled was that a bankrupt railroad would have to make rate 


that would require it to pay the shipper something for the f 


privilege of hauling his freight. He also denounced the Con. 
mission theory that the rates in question were proportionals 


because they were applied to traffic that had already had af 


haul into a primary market such as Chicago. Change of own. 


ership, said, he, relying on the recent decision in the Santa Fe * 
Kansas City grain proportional case, destroyed the fiction of F 
a continuous haul of the traffic from the original point of origin 


to the ultimate destination. 


Answering a question by Commissioner Taylor, he admitted = 
that this case was a fight, to a large extent, between easten a 


and western packers. 
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BEERS NE 2 
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Mr. Wagner, if possible, emphasized the nature of the con 7 


test while speaking for interior Iowa packers, by saying that | 
the western packers were not trying to force a relationship | 
that would concentrate all killing in the west, but the restora 7 
tion of a relationship which he said had existed for 37 out of F 


The exceptions to the rule of strict relationship, he 
He said the Commission was in- 


40 years. 
said, represented rate fights. 


OSS 


sic coal 


accurate when it said that this was not a case of long continued |” 
relationships, his figures showing the 37 out of 40 years’ con- . 


tinuance of the relationship. 


Everything justifying a reduction in the rates on live stock ’ 
in the east, which other speakers had said were chiefly paii | 
by the packers, George P. Boyle, for Kingan & Co., said, justi- | 


fied a reduction in the rates on the products of slaughter. 


T. L. Phillips, for St. Louis interests, asserted that the rela | 
tionship between Chicago and St. Louis resulting from the Com | 


mission’s decision, was 50 per cent worse than before the war, 
the spread having been raised from 5 to 7.5 cents per 100 pounds. 


Three cents, he said, would be full recognition of the difference 4 


in distance asserted to exist. 


He said the Commission’s figur- ] 


ing of distance was inaccurate and had the effect of making the | 


shipper from St. Louis to the east pay for 50 miles for which | 


the shipper from the west had already paid. 


C. E. Childe, for the Missouri River markets and St. Pail, | 
Minn., pointed out the injustice in the rates from Missouri River | 
They grew out, he admitted, of the old method) 
of making rates on Mississippi River combinations and had long | 


to the east. 


existed. 


C. R. Webber, for the Baltimore & Ohio and other eastert | ~ 


railroads, defended the cost analyses, as he called them, sub 
mitted by the railroads showing, as the railroads claimed, that 
the rates on live stock prescribed by the Commission wer 
entirely too low, confiscatory, in fact. In behalf of the Balti 
more & Ohio, the figures showed a cost of 86.11 per 100 pounds, 
Chicago to New York, on live stock with allowance for returl. 


Figures for the New York Central, submitted by L. P. Day it) 


his argument, showed a cost of 81.26 per 100 pounds, without | © 


allowance for return. The New York Central, claiming to uws¢ 
Swift & Co.’s basis, obtained a cost of 65.48 cents per 100 pounds, 


while the Swift cost, calculated on the Swift basis, showed 4f 


cost of 44.94 cents. 

This conflict between the figures resulted in clashes amon 
the attorneys that reached the “You did” and “You didn’t” level 
Mr. Rynder, having opened the case, theoretically had the close, 
but the Commission allowed Mr. Day a minute to explain the 
Rynder charge that two columns in the New York Central er 
hibit introduced at the argument were without foundation in the 
record, Mr. Rynder having asserted upon his honor that the 
record showed no such figures. 
been given any additional time, Mr. Webber also made o> 
servations about the figures in answer to Mr. Rynder. 


The latter, in closing his remarks, said that Mr. Blanchard p 


ipa ire 


Then, without having formally 77 
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had asserted that the “cancerous spot” in the whole rate struc- 
ture was the 50.5-cent live stock rate from Chicago to New York. 
From that and the arguments in the western case Mr. Rynder 
concluded that the situation in the west was a social evil and 
therefore sociological in its aspect and pathological in the east. 
He raised the question whether the Commission has power in 
either situation. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution, according to Guernsey Orcutt, 
for the Pennsylvania, has nothing to do with this case because 
the law, as laid down in Northern Pacific vs. North Dakota, 236 
U. S. 585, the North Dakota lignite case, was that the carriers 
were entitled to something more than their out-of-pocket cost. 
The resolution, therefore, he declared, could have nothing to 
do with this case. 

“But couldn’t the resolution have something to do with the 
case because the Commission in making the eastern live stock 
rate, gave so much relief to the eastern packers that there was 
nothing left for the farmers?” asked Mr. Blanchard. Mr. Orcutt 
said that that was possible, but that he had had time enough 
for discussing the resolution only from the one point of view. 

J. W. Carmalt, for the Nickel Plate and other carriers, said 
that live stock, packing-house products and fresh meats were 
in the list of commodities mentioned in the Commission’s report 
in the five per cent case, on which they might raise their rates. 
They did that, he said, the result, allowing for the general 
changes in rates, being the 56.5 rate on live stock, reduced to 
50.5 cents in the Morrell case. Therefore, he said, when the 
Commission made that reduction it reduced a rate which it had 
itself advised. 

Karl Knox Gartner, for various slaughterers, contended that 
even on the rates at present, the eastern packer was at a dis- 
advantage of more than 12 cents per 100 pounds on packing- 
house products and fresh meats in comparison with the western 
packers. In answer to Commissioner Woodlock, Mr. Gartner 
said that reparation was due his clients at least from the time 
the Commission found the rates unreasonable until the rates 
prescribed were made effective, in the cases of his clients, two 
and a half years later. 

Philadelphia commercial organizations are in accord with 
and support the views of the carriers that the level of rates 
prescribed by the Commission in No. 17000, part 6, iron and 
steel articles, is too low, according to a petition for reargument, 
reconsideration and/or rehearing. 

“Your petitioners are of the opinion the carriers in official 
territory are not now earning a reasonable return on their 
investment, as contemplated by the law, and we respectfully 
submit there is no evidence on the record in this proceeding 
that would justify a downward revision in the rates on this 
important commodity. 

“Since the return of the carriers to their owners, they have 
found it necessary to expend large sums of money for improve- 
ments and betterments. Speaking with particular reference to 
Philadelphia: The three trunk lines serving this city, Penn- 
sylvania, Reading, and Baltimore & Ohio, are now engaged in 
the program of construction costing in round figures $150,000,- 
000. These expenditures are being made primarily to afford 
Philadelphia improved facilities. This program is being re- 
peated by carriers in official territory. 

“Philadelphia commercial organizations feel these improve- 
ments cannot be continued if downward revision of rates is to be 
prescribed on important commodities such as iron and steel.” 

Another point made by the petitioners is that the fourth 
section relief afforded carriers, unless modified and further 
relief be granted, will result in the closing of several important 
open and working routes between steel producing points in 
Philadelphia, and that this will be detrimental to the interests 
of Philadelphia. 

The petitioners say they concur in and adopt the petition 
of carriers in trunk line, New England and Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territories for reopening in respect to the port differ- 
entials, the level of scales prescribed as reasonable maximum 
rates between points in official classification territory, and 
fourth section requirements prescribed detrimental to Phila- 
delphia interests. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution, in the opinion of Charles R. 
Seal, attorney for the Baltimore Association of Commerce, does 
not cover the port differential adjustment about which New 
York has been fighting in No. 17000, part 6, Hoch-Smith iron 
and steel. In a reply to the petition of the railroads for re- 
argument, reconsideration and/or rehearing, Mr. Seal makes the 
Point that the resolution directs the Cmomission, among other 
things, to distribute the burden of transportation charges 
equitably, as between the various localities and parts of the 
country. 

“Differential rates,” asserts Mr. Seal, “which do not reflect 
advantages or disadvantages of one locality as compared with 
another, do not met this requirement. It is manifest that equal 
distribution of the burden of the transportation charges as be- 
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tween Baltimore and New York cannot be effected if the dif- 
ferentials are preserved.” 

The petition, so far as it seeks reopening or reconsideration 
as to port differentials, the reply declares, is without merit and 
should be denied. It says that it is proper to point out that 
none of the railroads serving Baltimore has joined in that part 
of the petition dealing with the differentials, so that it shows 
that the railroads are not unanimous in the view that the dif- 
ferentials may be continued in connection with a distance scale 
of rates such as the Commission prescribed in this case. On 
the contrary, Seal said, two of the Baltimore lines had expressed 
the positive view that the differentials were incompatible with 
a distance scale. 

Seal pointed out, in. addition, that the differentials were 
adopted by the railroads ten years before the act to regulate 
commerce was passed to bring to an end a war about export 
and import, not domestic, rates, when there was no regulatory 
power to put snuffers on rate wars. Therefore, he scoffed, in 
his reply, at the suggestion that failure to preserve differentials 
on domestic traffic would precipitate a rate war, pointing out 
that the Commission had power to prevent it. 

Buffalo steel interests, as represented by the Buffalo Bolt 
Co., Donner Steel Co., Seneca Iron & Steel Co. and the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corporation, have asked the Commission to 
deny the application of the carriers for reargument, reconsid- 
eration and/or rehearing in No. 17000, part 6, Hoch-Smith iron 
and steel, in so far as the carriers seek to obtain higher rates 
on iron and steel articles. Edgar E. Clark, Wilbur LaRoe, Jr. 
and Frederick E. Brown, their attorneys, declare that the peti- 
tion of the railroads is entirely without merit. They treated 
the contentions of the carriers seriatim and declared each to be 
neither new nor meritorious. 

Commenting on the observations the carriers made about 
the estimated reduction of $2,500,000 in iron and steel revenue, 
the steel people said the petition was misleading in failing to 
indicate “the enormous gains in carrier revenue during the 
last few months.” They asserted that the reports of the carriers 
showed that in the first seven months of this year the net 
railway operating income of the petitioning carriers was $63,- 
173,000 greater than the net in the corresponding period of 1928. 

“This makes the alleged revenue loss of $2,500,000 appear 
inconsequential,” says the reply. “The alleged revenue loss is 
but a drop in the bucket compared with the hundreds of 
millions gain in carrier earnings, both gross and net, since this 
investigation was instituted.” 


ASK REOPENING OF EASTERN CASE 


The Traffic World New Yorr Burean 


Representatives of greater New York and other eastern ship- 
pers decided at a meeting held at the Merchants’ Association to 
file a petition with the Commission asking for a reopening of the 
eastern class rate case in order that the net operating profits 
of carriers for the first seven months of 1929 might be incor- 
porated in the record before the Commission renders its decision 
in the case, which is now pending. A committee of three, 
comprised of W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau 
of the Merchants’ Association, Wilbur Laroe, representing the 
Port of New York Authority, and E. E. Williamson, counsel for 
the shippers’ committee, was authorized to prepare the petition. 

Mr. Williamson read a report to the agencies represented 
compiled from an investigation he made at the request of the 
committee. He pointed out that the new rate sought by 
the railroads would increase the carriers’ revenue $60,- 
000,000 a year: on the basis of his figures. The new rate, 
he said, would be unjust and excessive in so far as the shippers 
were concerned. 

William H. Chandler, who, as chairman of the committee, 
presided at the conference, said afterward a similar meeting of 
western shippers had taken place in Chicago, and that it was 
thought likely the western shippers would join with the eastern 
people in asking the reopening of the case. 

The evidence which it is proposed to furnish to the Com- 
mission shows that, in the first seven months of 1929, the 
carriers involved in the case had a net railway operating income 
more than $63,000,000 in excess of that for the same period of 
1928. On this basis earnings $108,000,000 in excess of those of 
1928 are indicated in 1929. It is held that, in view of these facts, 
the roads are not entitled to the additional $60,000,000 which 
would come to them if the scale recommended by the examiner 
in the eastern class rate case should be applied. 

Organizations agreeing to unite in the request for the re- 
opening of the case were the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the New England Traffic League, 
the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, the New Bedford 
Chamber of Commerce, the Fall River Chamber of Commerce, 
the New Jersey Industrial League, the Paterson Chamber of 
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Commerce, the Newark Chamber of Commerce, the Passaic 
Chamber of Commerce and the Associated Industries of New 
York. 

Mr. Chandler said it was expected that other organizations 
not represented at the conference would joint in the plea. 

“There was no doubt in the minds of any of those present,” 
said Mr. Chandler, “that, in view of the enormous earnings of 
the railroads, every effort should be made to induce the Com- 
mission to reopen this case for the specific purpose of incor- 
porating into the record the result of the carriers’ operations for 
the first seven months of 1929 as compared with the first seven 
months of 1928.” 


“AMERICA” DAMAGE CASE 


“There is shortly to be considered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States a petition filed by the Department of Justice 
for a writ of certiorari to review the decision of the Circuit 
Court of appeals for the Fourth Circuit, involving the question 
of damages, in the amount of approximately two million dollars, 
to the United States vessel ‘America’ while at the wharf of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company undergoing 
repairs by that company,” says the department. 

“The steamship ‘America’ was operated by the United States 
Lines and as such there was maintained upon it an insurance 
of two million dollars by the United States Shipping Board and 
covering the interest of the United States in the vessel. The 
question which comes before the court is whether the provisions 
with regard to insurance carried by the federal government 
could be construed to give to the shipbuilding company the 
benefit of such insurance so as to relieve it of liability upon a 
contract obligation entered into by the shipbuilding company to 
take precautions against fire and to save harmless the United 
States of America and the vessel against all losses. 

“In March, 1926, the steamship ‘America’ while lying at the 
wharf of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Ccm- 
pany was damaged by fire to an amount estimated at approxi- 
mately two million dollars. The government brought suit 
against the shipbuilding company to recover such damages. 
The United States District Court found that the company was 
negligent and liable for damages resulting from the fire. On 
an appeal by the company to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit the decree of the lower court was affirmed 
except that a majority of the court held that the insurance 
maintained by the government absolved the company from 
liability to the amount of such insurance. It is against this 
feature of the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals that the 
government objects and asks a review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States of that decision. The Department of Jus- 
tice, in its brief supporting the petition for review, contends 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals was in error in holding that 
the insurance relieves the shipbuilding company of liability for 
its negligence and a breach of its obligations expressed in a con- 
tract with the government. It is also contended that the de- 
cision of the Court cf Appeals is at variance with decisions of 
both the Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit and of 
the Supreme Court, which, among other things, are set forth as 
reasons for a review of this case by the higher court.” 


REPARATION MANDAMUS CASE 


Arguments were made in the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia this week in Nos. 4982 and 4983, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, appellant, vs. United States of America 
ex rel. Capital Grain & Feed Co., appellees, and Same vs. Same 
ex rel Ralston-Purina Co. et al., on appeal from the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. The last mentioned court 
granted a writ of mandamus requiring the Commission to exer- 
cise its jurisdiction as to whether the complainants were dam- 
aged- by reason of unreasonable rates on grain- to Nashville, 
Tenn., and Montgomery, Ala., and to state the amounts of the 
damage. The arguments were. made -by Charles E. Cotterill, 
for the relators, and by Nelson Thomas, for the Commission. 

In substance the relators contended that the Commission, 
when it did not say whether they were damaged by the unrea- 
sonable rates it found, in 1926, to be in existence, failed to 
exercise the jurisdiction and duty conferred upon it by the 
interstate commerce act. In essence the Commission contended 
that the relators were trying to have the courts undertake to 
control the discretion of the Commission in disposing of ques- 
tions of reparation so as to make it award reparation. 

Reparation was denied in these cases in accordance with 
the practice of the Commission, when it orders a revision that 
brings about increases and reductions, of denying reparation. 
It found that the rates “are and for the future will be unreason- 
able” to the extent indicated. It surmised that the situation 
would be changed by the carriers raising the rates to the gulf 
ports and reducing the rates to Nashville and Montgomery. 
The finding of unreasonableness. was made November 27, 1926, 
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the complaints having been filed in 1923. Rates were changes 
May 27, 1927. In disposing of the Capital Grain & Feed an; 
the Ralston-Purina cases, 118 I. C. C. 732 and 748, the Commi. 
sion said its findings would result in a leveling of the rate djs. 
parities through some increases to Meridian, Mobile and Peng,. 
cola and reductions to Montgomery and Nashville. Under suc 
conditions, it said, “it has been our practice to deny repar,. 
tion.” Reparation, it said, was accordingly denied. 

The relators said that their point was that the Commission 
by the law, was required to make a finding as to the raty 
prior to the time of its decision as well as after and that whe 
it had made such findings the law established the fact and th. 
amount of the damage. 

As a consequence of the Commission’s thoughts about “syp. 
stantial. justice” and “essential justice,’ shown in some cage; 
cited by the Commission, said the relators, there had come int) 
existence the practice of the Commission “to refuse to dete. 
mine whether complaining shippers were damaged by charge; 
alleged to have been unreasonably high whenever the concly. 
sion was reached that other and competing shippers at different 
places are the present beneficiaries of rates which are deemej 
by the Commission as less than reasonable.” 

The relators pointed out that P. J. Farrell, for years the 
Commission’s chief counsel and now a member of the Commis. 
sion, in cases decided since he became a commissioner, dis. 
agreed with the practice of the Commission. 

Mr. Thomas, in his argument, contended that the Commis. 
sion had exercised all the jurisdiction the law conferred upon 
it and that its finding that the rates would be unreasonable for 
the future was not to be read as meaning that they were un. 
reasonable from that instant, but from the day in the future 
set by the Commission for new rates to become operative, 
There was therefore, in such a case, no excuse for computing 
any sum of money to represent damage suffered by com 
plainants. 


STEAMSHIP TAX CASE 


The Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., has won in part and 
lost in part an appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals with respect 
to deficiency taxes assessed by the commissioner of internal 
revenue. The property of the company was requisitioned in 
1917 by the government and the compensation was more than 
the cost, said the board. The company made no application to 
the commissioner and gave no bond covering a replacement 
fund as required by the regulations prescribed under the statute, 
and the excess was income and no deduction was allowable, 
said the board. The board held that no income resulted from 
the company issuing mortgage bonds for assets in reorganization 
and purchasing such bonds for less than their face amount in 
1917. 


JURISDICTION OVER CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Smith, of South Carolina, has introduced S. 1853, 
a bill to amend paragraph 22 of section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act in respect of certificates of public convenience and 
necessity, so that the Commission’s jurisdiction over construc- 
tion of new lines of railroads or extensions of railroads would 
not extend to lines to be wholly located within the boundaries 
of a state, if the laws of such state require the issuance of cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity. The Senate 
interstate commerce committee favorably reported an identical 
bill in the last Congress. The House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce has never favorably acted on similar 
bills. 


REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES 


(Railroad Data) 


Since 1921, reductions have been made in the general level 
of railway freight rates that in the last seven years have saved 
the public the huge sum of $4,879,665,000. In other words, if 
the freight rates of 1921 had remained in effect, the public, in 
the last seven years, would have had to pay $4,879,665,000 more 
than was actually paid to the railways for the same amount of 
freight transportation. The details of this saving to the public 
are shown below, covering the Class I roads. Comparisons are 
based on 1921. 


In 1922 the average amount received by the roads for hauling 
a ton of freight one mile was 0.098 cents less than in 1921, so on the 
basis of the 1922 traffic this reduction in freight rates saved the 
public, as compared with the rate in effect in 1921, the sum of $332,- 
500,000. The corresponding reduction in freight rates in 1923 amounted 
to $656,236,000. The corresponding reduction in freight rates in 1924 
amounted to $617,580,000. The corresponding reduction in freight rates 
in 1925 amounted to $736,589,000. The corresponding reduction in 
freight rates in 1926 amounted to $860,868,000. The corresponding 
reduction in freight rates in 1927 amounted to $836,037,000. The cor- 
responding reduction in freight rates in 1928 amounted to $839,855,000. 
mae to the public in reduced freight rates since 1921, $4,879,- 

5,000. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts ; 


> (igests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
# 1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, D. North Dakota, S. W. D.) Court of three 
> judges, constituted under Judicial Code, sec. 266 (28 USCA, sec. 
¥ 990), to hear application for interlocutory injunction against 
"putting into effect an order of state board of railroad commis- 
e sioners establishing intrastate freight rates, cannot determine 
- whether such rates discriminate against interstate commerce or 
"create undue disparity between intrastate and interstate rates, 
> in violation of interstate commerce act, sec. 13 (49 USCA, sec. 
13), pending rate structure investigation involving such ques- 
tions before Interstate Commerce Commission, which has 
exclusive jurisdiction—Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. vs. Board 
' of Railroad Com’rs of State of North Dakota et al., 33 Fed. Rep. 
© (2d) 934. 

i An interlocutory injunction, restraining state board of rail- 
"road commissioners and attorney-general from putting into effect 
| intrastate freight rates established by such board, may and 
' should be granted under 28 USCA, sec. 383, by court of three 
) judges, constituted under Judicial Code, sec. 266 (28 USCA, sec. 
| 380), for purpose of preserving the status quo until the Inter- 
"state Commerce Commission completes rate structure inves- 
' tigation pending before it and files its decision, on condition 
" that plaintiffs furnish bond to refund difference between such 
' rates and former rates, with leave to move for vacation of 
_ injunction if Commission fails to decide or unreasonably delays 
_ determination of question whether rates so fixed violate inter- 
_ state commerce act, sec. 13 (49 USCA, sec. 13).—Ibid. 


Rte ae 





(District Court, S. D. New York). Corporation’s statement, 
in its certificate of incorporation and stock certificate, that any 
_ holder of preferred stock may convert such stock into common 
stock, imposed obligation on it to use reasonable diligence to 
do everything necessary to keep itself in readiness lawfully 
- to comply with its promise to convert its preferred stock on 
- presentation and surrender.—Marony vs. Wheeling & L. E. Ry. 


ae ee 


fast 


- Co., 33 Fed. Rep. (2d) 916. 


Interstate commerce act did not invalidate provision in 
railroad’s certificate of incorporation and stock certificate en- 
titling preferred stockholder to convert his preferred stock into 
common stock, nor authorize corporation to violate or modify 
its obligation to convert on presentation and surrender by fail- 
> ing to apply to Interstate Commerce Commission for approval 
 tequired by the 1920 amendment to the act (49 USCA, sec. 20a), 
- during the seven years that elapsed between enactment of the 
amendment and plaintiff's demand, in view of practice of Com- 
_mission to grant approval to enable corporations to comply 

with their agreements to convert, though time of demand for 


- conversion had not arrived.—Ibid. 


In action against railroad corporation for damages because of 


a its refusal to convert preferred into common stock as provided in 
its certificate of incorporation and stock certificate, held that, in 


view of fact that certificates stated that “any holder of preferred 
stock” might convert such stock into common stock, allegation 
in complaint that plaintiff was a holder of such stock was suffi- 
clent without allegation as to whether he was a holder of record, 
since words “any holder of preferred stock” cannot be held to 
= one thing in certificates and something else in pleading.— 


If plaintiff, suing railroad for damages alleged to have been 


a sustained because of defendant’s refusal to convert preferred 


_ into common stock, as provided by its certificate of incorpora- 
_ “on and preferred stock certificate, did anything after his cause 
: a arose whereby he waived his right of action, released 
7 elendant from liability to him, or ceased to be a party in in- 
_ ‘erest because of transfer of his stock, such facts should be set 


= | . s : 
_ "D as affirmative defenses, and it was unnecessary for plaintiff 


> ‘0 negative them.—Ibid. 





Boat (Supreme Court of Washington.) In reviewing an order 
Bde ered by the department of public works, findings of the 
j Pt rsa will not be disturbed, unless they show evidence 
bk pg and disregard of material rights of the parties 
S Dir € controversy.—North Bend Stage Line, Inc., vs. Denney, 
Pa ector, et al., Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. vs. Same, 279 
c. Rep. 752. 
Evidence held to authorize order of department of public 
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works, on ground of public convenience and necessity, under 
Rem. Comp. Stat., sec. 6390, granting to bus line permit to 
improve existing service by establishing a through route and 
prohibiting it from competing with opposing bus line in territory 
which latter directly served; “necessity” not meaning an essen- 
tial requisite, since statute is to be construed so as to encourage 
rather than retard mechanical and other improvements in appli- 
ances devoted to the public service.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Washington.) Where there is substantial 
evidence on which findings of department of public works on 
application for amendment of certificate of public convenience 
and necessity may be based, these findings will not be disturbed. 
—Auto Interurban Co. vs. Department of Public Works of Wash- 
ington et al., 279 Pac. Rep. 738. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) Under Rev. St. 
1925, art. 6474, subd. 1, defining and condemning unjust dis- 
crimination by railroad commission, and specifying as coming 
within unjust discrimination the giving of any undue or. unrea- 
sonable preference or advantage to any particular locality, words 
“undue” and “unreasonable” are used synonymously; “undue” 
being defined as excessive, inordinate, and disproportionate, and 
“unreasonable” being used in the sense of not having any sound 
basis or justification in reason.—Houston Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. Railroad Commission of Texas et al., 19 S. W. Rep. 
(2d) 582. 

Where matter pending before railroad commission involved 
entire subject of sugar and molasses rates in Texas, and Cir- 
cular No. 7193 merely prescribed general basis of rates, without 
passing on equalization matter brought into case and pending 
before commission, commission did not exhaust power to further 
act under previous notice and hearing, pursuant to Rev. St. 
1925, art. 6449.—Ibid. 

Although railroad commission, under Rev. St., sec. 6448, 
subd. 6, must give notice of hearing of matter pending, it is 
not essential that commission dispose of matter pending before 
it in single order, but it may in proper case make preliminary 
disposition of matter and reserve for further consideration other 
questions or issues involved in main issue without further notice 
or hearing.—Ibid. 

Where there was no showing that railroad commission cir- 
cular No. 7529, equalizing intrastate carload rates on sugar and 
molasses shipments originating at various ports, required car- 
riers to haul commodity at loss, only evidence being to effect 
that it affected general reduction in revenues from traffic, cir- 
cular did not amount to taking of property without due process 
of law contrary to Const. U. S. Amend. 14, and Const. Tex., art 1, 
sec. 19, since mere fact that rate reduces revenue does not of 
itself establish taking of property without due process of law. 
—lIbid. 

Where intrastate rates have effect of attracting foreign or 
interstate shipments to particular points or ports within certain 
state, they affect movement of interstate and foreign commerce, 
contrary to commerce clause of Federal Constitution, art. 1, 
sec. 8, cl. 3.—Ibid. 

Where both interstate and intrastate shipments are handled 
by same carriers, using for both characters of traffic the same 
facilities, traffic is necessarily so interrelated that whatever 
affects one must necessarily, to some degree, affect other, and, 
therefore, if railroad commission could make no orders affect- 
ing interstate commerce, it would be wholly without authority 
in rate making, or at least for all practical purposes virtually so. 
—Ibid. 

To contravene commerce clause of Federal Constitution, art. 
1, sec. 8, cl. 3, orders of railroad commission must impose some 
undue burden on interstate commerce.—Ibid. 

Equalization of ports of state with reference to particular 
commodity, which is largely imported into state, does not essen- 
tially or per se impose undue burden on interstate commerce 
contrary to commerce clause of Federal Constitution, art. 1, sec. 
8, cl. 3.—Ibid. 

Under Rev. St. 1925, art. 6444 et seq., the making of rates 
is matter confided solely to railroad commission, and, when so 
made, are rates of commission; on whose initiative they may 
be made being immaterial.—Ibid. 

Under Rev. St. 1925, arts. 6448 and 6452, railroad commis- 
sion is charged with duty of making just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates, and such rates, when made, are conclusively 
presumed to be just, reasonable, and undiscriminatory until 
attacked in a direct proceeding authorized for that purpose.— 
Ibid. 

Under Rev. St. 1925, art. 6444 et seq., in hearing before 
railroad commission, only notice required to be given is that 
given to railroad companies whose interests are affected.—Ibid. 

Under Rev. St. 1925, arts. 6453, 6454, when rates are made 
by railroad commission, parties interested are given express 
statutory right to question unreasonableness, unjustness, and 
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discriminatory effect to them of such rates, whether or not they 
have been notified or appear.—Ibid. 

Under Rev. St. 1925, art. 6453, expressly conferring on 
parties right to bring in question unreasonableness, unjustness, 
and discriminatory effect of rates promulgated by railroad com- 
mission, trial is governed by same rules as civil causes generally, 
and there is no limitation other than that which affects civil 
causes generally on rights of parties to be heard or to produce 
evidence.— Ibid. 

Person interested in rates established by railroad commis- 
sion may question unreasonableness, unjustness, and discrimi- 
natory effect thereof under Rev. St. 1925, art. 6453, without first 
applying to commission to undo or modify what it has already 
done as condition precedent to right to contest validity of such 
rate.—Ibid. 

Rate-making functions of railroad commission are legis- 
lative in character, and its orders prospective in operation, and 
commission cannot set aside, annul, or grant relief from effect 
of any rate it may make, but may modify or repeal, and so 
extend relief prospectively, but, in so far as its orders already 
made are concerned, courts alone can give relief.—Ibid. 

Contention that railroad commission circular No. 7193, 
placing designated shipping points on equality of rates from 
viewpoint of graduated mileage scale, which is generally con- 
ceded to be fair and equitable rate-making principle, caused 
unjust discrimination between port of Houston and others, held 
without merit.—Ibid. 

Power of railroad commission, under Rev. St. 1925, art. 
6474, subd. 3, to make group rates or its action in so doing, can- 
not be reviewed by courts so long as grouping is based on 
proper considerations and does not operate unjustly, unfairly, 
or in a discriminating manner.—lIbid. 

Railroad commission circular No. 7529, issued March 20, 
1928, equalizing intrastate carload rates on sugar and molasses 
shipments originating at designated ports, with Houston rates 
on such shipments, without making corresponding equalization 
for Houston, held unjustly discriminatory.—lIbid. 

Railroad commission circular No. 7529, issued March 20, 
1928, equalizing intrastate carload rates on sugar and molasses 
shipments originating at designated ports, with Houston rates 
on such shipments, held not exercise of railroad commission’s 
power under Rev. St. 1925, art. 6474, subd. 3, or otherwise, to 
make group rates.—Ibid. 

Rate-making system does not take into consideration cost 
differences in several items that go to make up total service 
included in rate; cost element being adjusted by general aver- 
age of cost differences.—Ibid. 

Terminal system of Houston for handling freight held not 
to constitute proper basis for discrimination resulting from 
railroad commission’s circular No. 7529, equalizing intrastate 
carload rates on sugar and molasses shipments originating at 
designated ports, with Houston rates on such shipments.—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Cost of pumping opera- 
tions for oil transported should not be allowed to shipper as 
damages against carrier in libel proceeding, where pumping 
operations were necessary, irrespective of carrier’s negligence, 
but storage charges, where directly attributable to contamination 
of oil, should be allowed.—Philippine Refining Corporation et al. 
vs. United States, 33 Fed. Rep. (2d) 974. 

Libelant’s recovery of damages due to negligence of carrier 
in handling cocoanut oil shipment held not limited to cash value 
of goods at port of departure, under provision of bill of lading 
containing such limitations, where no choice of rates was al- 
lowed shipper as between limited and unlimited liability, except 
as to merchandise in packages.—Ibid. 

In libel proceedings against carrier for damages for con- 
tamination of oil shipped, evidence held to support finding of 
contamination and of resulting decrease in market value of oil. 
—Ibid. 

Shipper of cocoanut oil, sustaining damages due to contami- 
nation of oil through carrier’s fault, held entitled to recover 
in libel proceedings against carrier difference between market 
value of oil in its sound condition and market value of oil as 
damaged.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit.) Court’s findings 
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of fact are, like verdict of jury, appealable only on ground thy; 
there was no substantial evidence in support of judgment— 
Cooper vs. Sun Co., 33 Fed. Rep. (2d) 881. 

Question of law whether there was any substantial evideng 
to sustain findings is reviewable only when motion is Made, 
denied, or excepted to, or some other like action is taken whic, 
fairly presents question to trial court and secures its ruling 
thereon.—Ibid. 

Rights of trustee in bankruptcy can rise no higher thay 
those of bankrupt.—lIbid. 

Effect of agreement between navigation company under. 
taking to carry defendant’s oil and owner of steamer, whereby 
charter was canceled and owner of steamer agreed to carry for. 
ward freight at prices before agreed on by navigation company, 
was to assign to owner right to collect transportation charg 
from defendant.—Ibid. 

Navigation company, assigning to owner of steamer right to 
collect transportation charges from shipper, divested itself of 
chose in action against shipper stopping payment on check for 
transportation charges.—lIbid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Claimants may not have 
petitioner in limitation of liability proceeding enjoined froy 
continuing action in foreign court commenced since the libe| 
and on matters involved therein and in the proceeding.—Peti. 
tion of Navigazione Libera Triestina S. A., The Salvore, 33 Fed, 
Rep. (2d) 967. 


Claimants may not have limitation of liability proceeding — 


stayed or dismissed because petitioner has violated a stipulation 
by bringing action for damages for claimed illegal attachment 
of vessel, the court having no power to read such a punitive 
measure into the limitation of liability statute.—lIbid. 

Under Admiralty Rule 31, petitioner in limitation of lia. 


bility proceeding need not fully set forth in the petition all suits F 
pending on the matters named in the petition and all suits pend. > 


ing relating to the voyage.—lIbid. 


The rules of court held not to provide for any such pref. f 
erence whereby limitation of liability proceeding may be set § 


down for trial for a day certain in October.—Ibid. 


Evidence and depositions de bene esse taken in actions § 


stayed in limitation of liability proceeding may be used in the 
proceeding as if originally taken in it, subject. to leave, which 


under facts shown should be given petitioner, for further exam. f 


ination of a witness with respect to issues presented by the 
petition.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Oregon.) Recital by carrier in bills of 
lading that goods shipped were in apparent good order and 
condition is prima facie evidence that as to all circumstances 
which were opened to inspection, goods were in good order, 
but does not preclude carrier from showing, in case of loss or 
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damage, that such was due from cause existing but not apparent > : 


at time goods were received for shipment.—Carroll vs. Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co., 179 Pac. Rep. 861. 


It is not necessary to establish negligence by direct evi: f 


dence, but it may be inferred from facts proven.—Ibid. 


In action against carrier for damages sustained by cargo > 


of apples shipped to foreign ports, evidence held to present 
question for jury whether carrier was negligent in operation 


of its refrigerating plant, resulting in deterioration of cargo— > 


Ibid. 


Carrier may restrict its common-law liability under contract 
of shipment relieving carrier from liability resulting from cer 
tain specified causes, unless damage sustained was due to the 
negligence of carrier, since carrier cannot contract against its 
own negligence.—Ibid. 


It is not strictly accurate to say that burden of proof shifts, [ 
unless such words are used to express idea that at given stage | ~ 


of trial it becomes duty of certain one of parties to go forward 
with the evidence.—Ibid. 


Burden of proof is not to be confused with burden of [© 


evidence.—Ibid. 


Burden of proof is one thing, and prima facie case is al- 
other.—Ibid. 


Where shipper, suing to recover damages to cargo of apples 
shipped to foreign ports under bills of lading, established prima 
facie case under affirmative allegations of negligence by show 
ing that apples were in good condition when delivered and were 
damaged upon arrival at destination, burden of proceeding with 
evidence shifted to carrier, and it was incumbent upon it to 
account for custody of goods, and to show that goods were 
injured by some cause consistent with exercise of ordinary care 
on its part, notwithstanding refrigerator clause in bill of lading 
relieving carrier from loss or damage occasioned by risks 0 
refrigeration, unless damage sustained was due to carrier’s nes 
ligence.—Ibid. 
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The Container Car 


Eighth of a Series of Articles Written for The Traffic World by Lewis C. Sorrell, Professor of 
Transportation, University of Chicago 


chandise freight have not been changed in any 

essential aspect for fifty years. During the year 
1926 it required 25.04 per cent of the total equipment of 
the Class I railroads to handle the merchandise, or so-called 
L. C. L., freight, which constituted 2.78 per cent of the 
total tonnage handled by the Class I steam railroads. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the total claims paid by the rail- 
roads were paid on this L. C. L. traffic.” 

The container car simply consists of a flat or gondola 
car equipped with five, six, or more removable steel con- 
tainers into which L. C. L. or C. L. freight may be loaded. 
The system was initiated by the late A. H. Smith, former 
president of the New York Central Railroad. It was first 
tried out between Cleveland and Chicago, beginning March 
19, 1921, with the regular less-than-carload rates in effect. 
Reductions in these rates were made in 1922, but the system 
did not succeed and in that year further experimentation 
with the method was transferred to eastern territory. It 
was first established between New York City and Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Utica. New York and Cleveland 
service was added in 1926. In 1928 the service was ex- 
tended to Erie, Springfield (Mass.), Boston, Newark and 
Wilkesbarre. The traffic in container cars developed slowly 
until 1928. In January of that year the Universal Car- 
loading and Distributing Company began the use of this 
device and container car L. C. L. traffic experienced a large 
increase, as the following table shows: 


CONTAINER CAR TRAFFIC OF 
1927 AND 1928 


ai HE methods generally in use for handling mer- 


STATEMENT OF THE L. C. L. 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM IN 


Number 


of loaded Number Tonnage 

Year containers of cars pounds 
SRR i eae ae tem e rer EPR TR 10217 3999 53,285,372 
1928 (Universal C. L. & Dist. Co.)..27651 not shown 184,419,157 
oe ee  erere rere 5088 not shown 30,460,935 


In 1928 the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley railroads 
began the operation of container cars between certain eastern 
cities. In the west, the Missouri Pacific, after a considerable 
study of the system, proposed service between St. Louis and 
various western cities reached by its rails. A tariff was 
filed with the Commission, to become effective November 
21, 1928, but protests by trunk lines in Western and South- 
western territories and by certain chambers of commerce 
resulted in suspension and investigation. By order dated 
December 3, 1928, the Commission entered on a general 
investigation of the subject (docket 21723) and this was 
joined with I. & S. 3198 in the hearings held in February, 
March and April, 1929. The proposed report of Examiner 
Ames appeared late in August, 1929. Pending the Commis- 
sion’s decision, plans of the eastern trunk lines for further 
extension of the system to western cities have been held in 
abeyance, 

In 1923 the New York Central began the operation of 
container cars for handling brick between plants on the 
Hudson River and New York City. Formerly, most of 
this traffic had moved by water. The weakness of the 
water-haul method lay in the excessive cost of re-handling 
brick, but, until the bulk-container car, the rail carrier 

_ 7From a pamphlet explaining the Container-Car System for Han- 
dling Merchandise, issued by the Missouri Pacific Lines. It must be 
remembered, however, that L. C. L. traffic makes a better showing 
if revenue is considered. Thus, the recent report of the I. C. C. on 
freight revenue and value of commodities transported in 1928, shows 
that the L. C. L. tonnage of Class I railways was 2.9 per cent of all 


tonnage originated by those roads, but the L. C. L. revenues were 
about 10.6 per cent of the total freight revenues of those roads. 





offered no better method. This device, however, by reduc- 
ing the number of handlings, has succeeded in wresting a 
large portion of the brick business from the water carriers. 
The bulk-container car has also been used in the transporta- 
tion of lime, stone, zinc, ore and concentrates. 


Description of Container Car Service 


The physical features of the L. C. L. and C. L. con- 
tainer service units, are revealed in the following table, as 
shown by the New York Central (Pennsylvania containers 
are of different sizes) : 


DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND CAPACITIES OF CONTAINERS 
USED BY THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Inside Dimensions: Merchandise Brick 
eee eee ee Containers Containers 
ee ft. x 0 in. ‘ck. @ & in. 
DE tinepGecesdeneesetens 7% & 1 in. 7 ft. x 4% in. 
Outside Dimensions: 8 ft. x 10 in. 6 ft. x 11% in. 
. &*. 2 eae 7 ft. x 2% in. 4 ft. x 8% in. 
BEGEIG GVEE GE. occ cccccccce saz & in. 8 ft. x 4 in. 
Length over guides......... kt. = in. 7 ft. x 2% in. 
ee ae 438 cu. ft. 210 cu. ft. 
oS lle 10,000 Ibs. 3000 brick 
Average light weight............ 3,000 Ibs. 2,300 Ibs. 
MUMNOP HEP CAP.....cccccccvces 6 12 
WEE 60 s00s-cénadacseaenensas Locked Door Dump Bottom 


The merchandise container car units are generally lifted 
from the car by cranes, but a drop-siding gondola, with com- 
partments and raised brackets, has been perfected, that per- 
mits the use of lift-trucks operating from the station platform 
in loading and unloading the units. The brick containers are 
lifted by cranes from the car to the truck, the dumping 
apparatus is released, and the brick are deposited in the 
truck. 

The method of operation is as follows: Suppose a ship- 
per has sufficient L. C. L. traffic to a given destination to 
which the service has been established to warrant the use of 
one or more containers. He may so advise the carriers and 
obtain the required number of empty containers. They are 
loaded and sealed by the shipper and then trucked to the car- 
rier’s station, where they are lifted by the railroad crane 
from the truck to the car. At destination the process is 
reversed. Though each container unit may have several 
L. C. L. shipments, the carrier issues only one bill of lading 
covering the entire container. The trucking expense of the 
loaded and empty movement of the containers to and from 
consignor’s and consignee’s warehouses is borne by them. 
The carrier’s responsibility does not begin until the crane 
lifts the container and it ends when the container is depos- 
ited in the consignee’s truck. 

Comparatively few shippers have sufficient L. C. L. ton- 
nage to fill a single container. For them the services of a 
freight forwarder are necessary. The later, of course, consoli- 
dates the shipments of numerous shippers and dispatches them 
to destination, either by the container car method or by the 
consolidated car method. In this case the L. C. L. shipments 
are trucked to the station of the forwarding company in 
precisely the same fashion as though they were to be han- 
dled in the customary L. C. L. service of the carriers.2 The 
forwarder loads them into the container (if that method is 
~~ 2A circular on the container car service, issued by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, states, that the Universal Carload and Distributing 
Company, “will collect shipments at the various points of origin by 
making day to day call with containers carried upon motor trucks.”’ 
I am informed by officials of that company that this is not done. 
They do, indeed, maintain pick-up and delivery service at various 
points. But store-door loading of containers does seem difficult, first, 
because shippers will have shipments for various destinations, and 
secondly, because the shipments may be suitable for loading in the 
consolidated car service. It is difficult to see any advantage in 


carting around a heavy container, if the shipments must be platformed 
anyway. 
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preferred), receives from the carrier one bill of lading for the 
container, and issues its own individual receipts to the shippers. 
At destination the process is reversed. 

In the case of bul freight the empty container is loaded at 
the shipper’s storage place, but the loaded container is emptied 
into the truc at the station or team trac at destination, the 
empty container usually being placed bac on the car at once. 

It has been suggested that the merchandise containers will 
be useful in station-to-station service of the carriers. Way- 
freight trains are often unduly delayed while shipments for 
small towns are unloaded from box cars, and the thought is 
that container units, with improved loading and unloading de- 
vices, will expedite handling of freight to and from trains at 
those points. 


Economics of Container Car Service 


The motives in the adoption of the merchandise container 
method appears chiefly to be those of economy in L. C. L. 
service and the possibility of regaining some of the L. C. L. 
traffic lost to the motor trucks. The supposed economies of 
the method will differ for carrier and shipper and, moreover, 
will be different for a shipper who uses the service direct from 
those realized by a shipper who must employ a forwarder. 
Furthermore, it is important to consider to what extent the 
method permits a net reduction in the effort required to trans- 
port L. C. L. freight and to what extent it simply transfers 
effort from one party to another. 

The carrier’s case may first be considered. (1) The method 
eliminates at least two platform handlings and often four or 
more, depending on whether the freight ordinarily moves from 
origin to destination in a through package car or must be 
transferred enroute. Estimates of the cost of handling across 
platforms into outbound cars and from inbound cars across 
platforms to trucks necessarily vary with locality, but a com- 
monly accepted figure would perhaps be $2 a ton for two 
handlings. 

(2) A considerable reduction in clerical expense is pos- 
sible by this method. Suppose 20 L. C. L. shipments offered in 
the usual manner; 20 bills of lading, 20 waybills (unless ship- 
ments can be aggregated), and 20 expense bills involve much 
clerical labor. Place all these in a single container and but one 
bill of lading, waybill, and expense bill are needed, so far as 
the carrier is concerned. In the container car case, the savings 
from the elimination of platform and clerical expense were esti- 
mated by the carriers, as follows: 


Clerical Platform 
(Cents per 100 Pounds) Costs Costs Total 
i ge oe ee 12.6 11.55 24.15 
I. iSiccc clos crcaviescicccnecwnseeeur 9.7 11.55 21.25 
ee ear rere rrr ee 5.9 7.8 13.7 


(3) The virtual disappearance of loss and damage claims 
on L. C. L. traffic so handled, estimated at 10 cents to 28 cents 
a ton in the cost studies of the above named carriers. 


(4) Reduction of costs intimately associated with the car- 
load as a unit, such as switching costs, road haul costs, and 
car maintenance costs.* These gains are due, supposedly, to 
the heavier loading attained in the container merchandise cars 
than in the ordinary L. C. L. box car. The New York Central 
in the container car case submitted evidence of box car load- 
ing and container car loading for 24 movements between twelve 
eastern cites. The average loading of 438 L. C. L. box cars 
was 11,231 pounds, and the average loading of 381 loaded con- 
tainer cars was 22,773 pounds. Switching costs are estimated in 
terms of cars, road-haul costs in terms of gross-ton-miles, the 
empty mileage being included. Doubtless, the container car is 
considerably heavier than an ordinary box car, but the heavier 
loading attained in the container car reduces greatly the num- 
ber of cars needed to transport a given tonnage of L. C. L. 
freight, with a resulting diminuation in switching expense and 
in gross-ton-miles. A study of the cost figures submitted by the 
carriers shows clearly that the savings realized are chiefly 
found in the platform and clerical operations. 

On the other hand, certain costs are encountered whose 
amount it is difficult to estimate. (1) The container car means 
added investment in cars, containers, and cranes. The L. C. L. 
containers themselves cost $320 each, or a total of $1,920 for a 
battery of 6 ordinarily loaded into a steel gondola. The latter 
costs about $2,000. While an ordinary box car probably costs 
$2,000, it is stated that steel equipment now built for L. C. L. 
merchandise service may cost him from $2,600 to $3,000. In any 
event, container car equipment means a considerable increase 
in the initial investment. 


(2) The effect on cost through lessening the utilization of 
existing equipmnt cannot be ignored. All the L. C. L. tonnage 





’The examiner's report contains pertinent criticisms of the carrier’s 
cost studies in this case. The summary of the cost figures, themselves, 
is found in the Railway Age for April 13, 1929, pp. 834-6. 
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cannot be turned over to the container car; platform must be 
retained for much of that traffic. At least, overhead cost as an 
element in L. C. L. traffic expense is apt to increase for each 
ton of such freight that remains to be handled through the old 
facilities. This aspect of the case is commonly encountered jn 
any business that is confronted with a revolution in methods of 
doing business, unless at the same time the volume of businegg 
is expanding.‘ . 

(3) The balance between loaded and empty mileage of 
freight cars is important. The ordinary box car, of course, can 
be used both for C. L. and L. C. L. business, but the merchan. 
dise container car is specialized for L. C. L. traffic. Often the 
C. L. traffic preponderates in one direction and L. C. L. traffic ip 
the reverse, as is the case in the southwest and in New England, 
Here the merchandise container car may cause an increase in 
the empty mileage for both types of equipment. 

(4) The rental charges that must be paid for use of the 
containers, of course, is a cost of this service, but it may be 
partly offset by per diem due on foreign equipment and interest 
on capital invested in system box cars that might otherwise be 
used in L. C. L. service. 


The effects on carriers’ revenues and traffic are stressed. 
Under the system of container car rates heretofore prevailing, 
the carriers’ revenues a hundred pounds are reduced 50 per 
cent or more below the revenues they would have received on 
the same traffic at usual class rates. Taking 50 container ship- 
ments over the Pennsylvania between Baltimore, Buffalo, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Cleveland, the aggregate revenue re. 
ceived was $920.15 and the aggregate revenue the carrier would 
have received under the class rates was $1,914.15.5 The car- 
riers favorable to the system say that, though the revenue a 
hundred pounds in container cars is less than in merchandise 
box cars, yet, by reason of heavier loading, the receipts a car 
and a car mile are frequently greater for the container car, 
and, by reason of reduction in cost, the excess of revenue over 
operating expenses, expressed in cents a hundred pounds, is 
actually greater for the container car traffic. The possibility 
of regaining traffic lost to the motor truck turns mainly on 
economies that the shipper may realize. 


Shipper Economies 


The shippers who can use the service without the interven- 
tion of a forwarder, can realize these advantages: (1) Great 
reductions in the L. C. L. rates, if the methods of container rate 
making heretofore practiced are permitted to continue. (2) The 
elimination of two handlings, assuming that the container moves 
from store-door to store-door—i. e., the handling from truck to 
platform outbound and from platform to truck inbound is ob- 
viated. This does not hold for those offering sufficient tonnage 
to secure trap-car service without penalty. (3) Reduction in 
packing expense, This is generally assumed to be the most 
important shipper economy and the one that tends to place the 
railroad more nearly on a par with the motor truck. This ex- 
pense includes a number of items—cost of containers, cost of 
warehousing containers, cost of placing shipment in containers, 
and freight charges at the goods rate on the container weight. 
It should be observed, however, that this economy is not real- 
ized in those cases where the marketing and transportation 
container are the same and the goods move in original package 
from producer to retailer. (4) Elimination of clerical expenses 
associated with filing loss and damage claims and tracing ship- 
ments. (5) A claim is made for somewhat greater expedition 
accorded the container car service. The source of this time- 
saving is not found in the road-haul. It is thought that goods 
loaded in containers can be placed on the cars later in the day 
or obtained earlier on arrival at destination, because it is 
unnecessary to pass them through the station. Or, in a move- 
ment of L. C. L. export freight to New York, shipments for a 
given steamer will be kept together and the work of assembling 
documents will be lessened. (6) It is suggested that the 
method harmonizes with the merchandising scheme of small 
inventories and quick turnovers. One can ship small quanti- 
ties at freight costs approximating carload rates. This argu- 
ment, of course, assumes the present system of rate making. 
(7) The shipper and receiver must assume the cost of truck- 
ing the empty containers from and to stations and providing 
cranes to handle them at their own warehouses. 

Shippers who must utilize a forwarder cannot realize 
such substantial savings. (1) They may obtain the reductions 
in rates customarily granted by forwarders or may obtain free 
trucking in lieu of rate reductions. The rate reductions ac- 





4Some railroad men say that, even if L. C. L. stations cannot 
be eliminated, at least the container car may eliminate the necessity 
for increasing such facilities. Now clearly the volume of L. C. L. 
tonnage has been constantly declining. Whence comes the demand 
for an increase in L. C. L. facilities? 

5Computed by the writer from a Pennsylvania exhibit in the 
container car case, showing representative movements in December, 
1928, and January, 1929. 
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corded by the Universal are: 10% under Iist., 8% under 2nd., 
6% under R. 25 and 3rd., and 4% under R. 26 and 4th. classes. 
These apply both to shipments loaded in consolidated cars and 
in container cars. Necessarily they are less than the savings 
realized by shippers able to use the service direct, but they are 
sufficient to cause shippers to utilize the forwarder to an in- 
creasing extent. (2) Nor are such shippers able to realize 
savings from packing expenses. The forwarder has the right 
to forward shipments either in a consolidated car or in a con- 
tainer car. He does not contract to forward them in any speci- 
fed manner. Since they may be shipped in box cars, it is 
necessary to pack them according to the classification specifica- 
tions. However, instances do arise where a saving in packing 
expense is possible even here. If shippers of a given com- 
modity can offer sufficient tonnage between two points, the 
forwarder may be able to dispatch a container of that single 
kind of goods and may advise the shippers to dispense with 
packing required by the railroad.° (3) It would seem that the 
expedition claimed for the container car service would not ac- 
crue here, for the goods must be platformed, as in the case 
of railroad handling. 

Legally the forwarder is a shipper, not a carrier. The chief 
advantage of the container car to the forwarder is that it per- 
mits him to accept traffic that formarly he could not work. The 
forwarder lives on the spread between C. L. and L. C. L. rates. 
Between cities where a large volume of L. C. L. traffic obtains, 
it is possible to load fourth-class cars and fifth-class cars with- 
out unduly delaying traffic. But it is obvious that Rule 10 is 
of great importance to this functionary. In operating under 
that rule, the forwarder cannot afford to accept articles rating 
higher than third class in carloads. Quite a number of com- 





‘I am informed that this is sometimes the case with textiles and 
shoes. 
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modities rate R. 25 or higher in carloads and, though many of 
them are too bulky for container cars, many of them can be &0 
shipped. With the system of mileage rates now prevailing for 
container L. C. L. traffic, it is also possible to accept many com- 
modities with any quantity ratings. Should the service be ex- 
panded as proposed, the forwarder might be able to reach 
points to which consolidated car service cannot be operated. 


Net Social Gain From Container Car Service 


It was suggested above that, in some respects, a net reduc- 
tion in effort might result and in other respects the effort might 
simply be transferred. When the shipper can load a container 
at his store door and the same can be unloaded at the door of 
the consignee, a distinct reduction in effort has taken place. 
The important platform and clerical work has been eliminated. 
But, with the intervention of the forwarder, the case is differ- 
ent. Here the goods must be handled over a platform, receipts 
must be given to individual shippers, charges must be collected 
from shippers or receivers, and manifests must be forwarded. 
The railroad has shifted its platform and clerical work to the 
forwarder, but the work has not been eliminated. In this case, 
however, the switching and road-haul savings remain, as well 
as the elimination of loss and damage claims. 


Economies From Bulk Container Service 


The foregoing discussion has referred only to the merchan- 
dise container. The effects of the brick container have been 
significent. (1) The reduction in handling cost between kiln 
and truck at destination is estimated to be $40 a car. (2) A 
tremendous increase in the tonnage per car is noted. (3) It 
is also claimed that increased dispatch obtains—that cars of 
twelve containers move to New York at night, are immediately 
unloaded the following day, and returned for further loads, thus 
obtaining the maximum use of equipment. (4) A further claim 
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MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
Snowden Henry, Superintendent 
Eleven mammoth warehouses, con- 
veniently located throughout the 
city, provide over 1,300,000 square 
feet of excellent storage space. Each 
property is served by P.R. R. sid- 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 
At this great terminal property there 
is every modern device for the rapid 
and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers each 1300 feet 
long and four open-bulkhead berths. 
Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are 
served by depressed tracks and con- 
crete drives. The receiving, deliver- 
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is made that this method of shipment is revolutionizing the 
production and marketing of brick. Formerly, most of the brick 
moved by water and, since shipments were suspended during 
winter, it was necessary for producers to accumulate stocks in 
New York for the winter trade. This caused heavy expense 
for storing brick, handling them, and financing the carrying of 
such stocks. With the advent of spring, the market was apt to 
be depressed, caused by the desire of producers to unload their 
stocks. With winter shipments possible by means of the con- 
tainer car, winter production and a more orderly marketing 
method have become possible. 


Rate Systems for Merchandise Container Car 


The method of rate-making for the container car service is 
as important as the question of economies attainable. In fact, 
the chief opposition to the merchandise container car rests on 
the basis of rate determination. 

In the early experiments with the container car, the New 
York Central employed the regular class rates. This proving 
ineffectual in stimulating traffic, a reduction of 10 per cent in 
such rates was made and, somewhat later, a further reduction 
of $1 a container. When experiments with the system were re- 
sumed in the east, it was determined to adopt a different basis 
for rate making. The service was thought to be somewhat 
analogous to the service of carrying mail for the government 
and the system of space-mileage compensation,’ prescribed for 
tha service by the Commission in the railway mail case of 1916, 
suggested a mileage rate for the containers. A straight mileage 
progression of the rate doubtless seemed to have considerable 
justification since the carrier was relieved of the chief items 
of expense incurred in the terminal handling of such traffic. 
After experimenting with various mileage rates, the New York 
Central adopted, in 1928, the rate of 5 cents a container mile 
for 4,000 pounds or less, with an additional charge of a quarter 
of a cent a mile for each 500 pounds or fraction thereof above 
4,000 pounds, and with a minimum charge of $8.25 a container. 

The behavior of rates under this method is peculiar. First, 
the level of rates under this mileage rate is very low compared 
with the regular class rates. A container loaded with 4,000 
pounds has a rate per 100 pounds lower than the third class 
Cc. F. A. rates up to distances of 600 miles; a container with 
7,000 pounds, which is near the average loading, has a rate a 
hundred pounds lower than fourth class of that scale up to 600 
miles. In many instances, the container rates reduced two 
cents a hundred pounds cut under the C. L. rates on certain 
commodities. Second, contrary to the usual method of rate 
making for L. C. L. shipments, the rate a hundred pounds de- 
creases with increases in the quantity offered above 4,000 
pounds. Third, contrary to the accepted practice of freight 
rate making, the rates do not increase less than proportionally 
to increases in distance. On the contrary, after the minimum 
charge is passed, they increase proportionately to distance. 

Fourth, the spread between the class rates and the container 
rates tends to increase up to distances of about 300 miles, and 
then tends to diminish, as shown by the following compari- 
son: 


COMPARISON OF CLASS AND CONTAINER RATES 
—Class Rates— 


Traffic Movement Miles 1st 2nd R25 3rd R26 4th 
Syracuse-Utica .......... 53 34 27 23 21.5 17.5 17.5 
Baltimore-Philadelphia ..113 44 38 34 34 27.5 22.5 
New York-Baltimore ....209 65 55.5 47 44 35 34 
Rochester-Springfield ...323 76 66.5 56.5 52 41.5 38.5 
Buffalo-Baltimore ....... 416 79 68.5 58 54.5 48.5 37.5 
Cleveland-Philadelphia ..506 99 86.5 73.5 65 52 45 
Cincinnati-New York....757 123.5 108.5 92 82 65.5 57.5 
New York-Louisville ....906 142 124.5 106 94.5 75.5 66 


—Container Rates— 


4000 6000 8000 10,000 
Traffic Movement Miles 5th 6th lbs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
SYPACUSS=SUUICR 26s cccsccs 53 14.5 11.5 20.6 18.8 .10.3 8.3 
Baltimore-Philadelphia ..113 19 17 20.6 18.8 10.3 9 
New York-Baltimore ...209 28.5 22.5 26.1 20.9 18.3 16.7 
Rochester-Springfield ...323 33.5 ..28.5 40.4 32.3 28.3 . 25.9 
Buffalo-Baltimore ....... 416 32 26.5 523 41.6 36.4 33.3 
Cleveland-Philadelphia ..506 38 31.5 638.8 50.6 44.3 40.5 
Cincinnati-New York ...757 49 41.5 94.6 75.7 66.2 60.6 
New York-Louisville ....906 56.56 47.5 113.3 90.6 79.3 72.5 


Container rates are reduced to cents per 100 pounds. 





"Examiner Ames and others affirm that the principle of railway 
mail compensation was adopted. In the sense that the rate applied 
does not consider the nature of the commodities loaded, the system 
may be said to resemble railway mail. But the analogy is not very 
close after all. The space-mileage-per annum basis prescribed by 
the Commission was expressly designed to avoid the necessity of 
weighing the mail. Now the mileage system employed by the eastern 
carriers for the container car is, strictly speaking, a weight-mileage 
rate, i. e., the rate a mile applies on a minimum weight and the 
rate-grades upward with weights above the minimum. A few writers 
have- even supposed that the parcel post system of rate making 
furnished the container rate basis. It seems to the writer that little 
reflection is required to show that no foundation could exist for that 
a the ‘parcel post rate system is a zone, not a mileage rate 
system. 
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Thus, for a distance of 53 miles, the container rate for 4,009 
pounds approximates the third-class rate; at 209 miles, it falls 
below the fifth-class rate; at 906 miles it falls between R. 25 and 
second class. 


Rate Proposals of Missouri Pacific 


Although the Missouri Pacific originally contemplated the 
same method of rate making, its more recent proposals have a 
different basis. It proposes a point-to-point rate (not a mileage 
rate) for 4,000 pounds minimum, based on the average of the 
first four classes, as it is assumed these classes carry most of 
the L. C. L. traffic. For 10,000 pounds it proposes the Class A 
rate and, for intermediate weights in multiples of 500 pounds, 
the average of the first four classes is to be graded downward 
to the Class A rate. In support of this proposal that carrier 
alleges that (1) it is definitely related to the class rate struc- 
ture, while the container-mileage rate is not; (2) that it would 
have the same long-distance behavior as the class rates to 
which it is definitely tied; (3) that it would not drive the con- 
tainer rates to so low a level of the class rates, as does the 
system used by the eastern lines; (4) that it would not disturb 
the existing rate parities of competitive cities, as does the 
straight mileage system of rate making. As regards this last 
point, however, it must be observed that the constructive mile. 
age devise would largely eliminate this defect in the mileage 
rate. 

Arguments for These Rate Methods 


Concerning the low level of container rates, carriers urge 
that the level must be considerably lower than the class L. C. L. 
rates or the shippers will have little inducement to use the 
service. This is especially true if the forwarder is to act as 
middleman. The experience of the New York Central is ad- 
duced to show that, without substantial reductions, shippers 
would not use the service. 

Carriers do not agree concerning the wisdom of divorcing 
the container rate system from the classified rates. The argu- 
ment is advanced that the container car service really is a new 
type of service, different both from the carload and the ordi- 
nary less than a carload service, and that the sole question is 
whether the rates charged are sufficiently remunerative to the 
carrier. As already noted, the Missouri Pacific proposes that 
the two-rate systems shall be tied together. As regards the 
tendency of mileage container rates to increase proportionately 
to increases in distance, the implied argument is that this is 
proper, since the carrier is relieved of most of the terminal 
expense associated with this traffic. At one time, however, the 
New York Central did reduce somewhat the mileage rate on the 
longer hauls. 

The method of reducing the rate a hundred pounds as the 
quantity loaded increases is supported by the New York Cen- 
tral on the ground that it brings heavier loading, and by the 
Missouri Pacific because heavier loads approach the carload 
minimum. The presence in certain tariffs of alternative car- 
load minima and rates is also thought to afford some justifica- 
tion for this method of container rate making. 


Arguments Against These Rate Methods 


Opposition to the container rates in effect or proposed 
comes from carriers, shippers, and chambers of commerce: 
(1) That the container mileage rate discriminates unduly in 
favor of the short haul traffic to the prejudice of the long haul 
traffic. (2) That rates have been reduced more than necessary 
It is argued that 
the savings in packing alone would induce shippers to patronize 
the container car, even if the L. C. L. rates were not reduced at 
all. It must be observed, however, that this argument loses 
much of its foree when the forwarder must intervene between 
shipper and carrier. (3) That the system results in too little 
reduction of rates to the shipper, as compared with the allow- 
ance made to the forwarders.’ (4) That these methods of rate 





‘This point is stressed in the container car case by certain 
chamber of commerce. For example, it is shown that, on certain 
shipments, the forwarder receives nearly as much revenue as the 
carrier does, after deducting the allowances to the shipper. From 
this the inference is drawn that the forwarder is receiving too 
much. But such evidence does not warrant such a conclusion. The 
New York Central offered evidence of earnings on L. C. L. traffic in 
box cars. Thus, some 4,919,433 pounds of L. C. L. freight carried 
between 12 eastern cities, earned a revenue of $25,234.63, or an 
average of 51.3 cents a hundred pounds. That carrier also testified 
that its platform and clerical costs were reduced 24.15 cents a hun- 
dred pounds when such traffic moved in container cars. That is, 
this cost was shouldered by the forwarder. Other carriers showed 
somewhat smaller savings, and the cost studies are, doubtless, open 
to some criticism. In any case the terminal cost is a large percentage 
of the total. Much more careful study of L. C. L. terminal cost is 


necessary. But, if it should appear that L. C. L. terminal costs are 
40-50 per cent of the total cost of transporting such traffic, and if 
most of this cost is transferred to the forwarder, one would expect 
the gross earnings of the forwarders to approximate those of the 
carriers on container car traffic. Furthermore, the figures of earnings 
submitted by the Universal Company on container car traffic do not 
appear to be excessive. 
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making lower unduly the rates on traffic that is capable of 
standing rate increases. The Hoch-Smith resolution will bring 
about reductions in rates on certain “distressed industry” com- 
modities and the reduction in earnings must be met by increased 
rates elsewhere. To reduce rates on the traffic moving in 
L. C. L. quantities is to eliminate one possible source of in- 
creased revenue. Moreover, it places the carriers in a weak 
position to withstand the agararian onslaught against rates on 
farm products, if the carriers have voluntarily reduced the 
rates on high valued articles. (5) That the container-mileage 
rate method threatens the integrity of the existing class and 
commodity rate structures. As already explained, the container 
rates often fall below the C. L. rates and, if this system of 
rate making continues, the shippers will use the low level of 
container rates as a point of vantage from which to assault the 
Cc. L. rates, demanding reductions therein. They will urge that 
the carrier performs no greater service for the C. L. than for 
the container car traffic and that no reason, therefore, exists 
for imposing higher rates on the C. L. traffic. The Commis- 
sion, carriers and shippers have gradually evolved these rate 
structures after tremendous effort and these rate proposals will 
undo much of that work. (6) That it will destroy existing rate 
parities between competing points. This is true if a straight 
mileage system is adopted. The Missouri Pacific proposals or 
constructive mileage rate systems would seem to avoid this 
difficulty. (7) The jobbers, especially those in the southwest, 
fear the container car rates will affect their interests adversely. 
The jobber, of course, lives on the spread between C. L. and 
L. Cc. L. rates. The container car, under the proposed rates, 
offers L. C. L. quantities at rates close to and sometimes below 
the C. L. rates. The southwestern jobber fears this will give 
eastern jobbers an advantage in selling in that territory. Because 
of his service in supplying trade credit, which requires intimate 
knowledge of local conditions, the southwestern jobber believes 
he is a necessary functionary to that region. This opposition 
is similar to that offered to Rule 10. (8) That the Commission 
has repeatedly condemned rates dependent on quantities of- 
fered for transportation, save in the distinction between L. C. L. 
and C. L. service. Even in this case, however, the difference in 
rates is founded on differences in service and in the cost of 
service performed. 


Other Objections Offered 


Most of the objections made to the container car service 
relate either to questions of economy or to the proposed rate 
systems for the service. Certain objections have been offered, 
however, that do not fall under either of these heads: (1) It 
is sometimes urged that the service should not be sanctioned 
for any community or shippers unless it is available for all 
communities and shippers; otherwise, it is argued, undue local- 
ity discrimination will enter. But the service is experimental; 
it cannot instantly be applied everywhere; to accept this con- 
tention would prevent innovation. (2) The container car 
service places too much power in the hands of the forwarders. 
Experience already has shown that comparatively few shippers, 
under present marketing practices, can use the service directly; 
the forwarder is necessary fer the majority of them. But the 
forwarder is nota carrier, is not subject to the Commission, 
is not required to file tariffs, adhere to established rates, or to 
refrain from discrimination. In fact, witnesses for the forward- 
ers contend that, in view of the competition they must meet 
from railroads, motor trucks, and water lines, they cannot ad- 
here to fixed rates. Whether practiced or not, the possibility 
of personal discrimination exists. (3) The objection is raised 
that even though the container car service is suitable for 
Official Classification Territory, it is not desirable in Western 
and Southwestern Territory. The jobbing situation in the 
southwest, the paucity of L. C. L. traffic as compared with 
Eastern Territory, the east-and-north bound balance of loaded 
C. L. freight, and the west-and-south bound balance of L. C. L. 
freight, are assumed to be substantial differences in transpor- 
tation conditions. (4) Some opposition has been made to the 
size of L. C. L. containers used, some authorities favoring 
ga ones and some proposing that larger units should be 
used. 

Conclusion of Examiner 


The conclusion of Examiner Ames was as follows: 


Upon careful consideration of all the evidence and the briefs and 
argument in support thereof three propositions stand out. They are: 


(1) That subject to certain suggestions container service as now 
operated and as proposed to be extended in eastern territory is 
sirable in the public interest, except 


(2) That the rate structure applicable to it is wrong in principle 
and unlawful, and 


(3) That the present conditions in western territory do not war- 
fant the establishment of the service at this time. 
” The unlawfulness of the rates is predicated on conflict 
With sections 1, 2, and 3 of the interstate commerce act. A Vio- 
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lation of section 1 is affirmed because the container car rates 
are unreasonably low. Violation of section 2 exists because 
the reduction in rates for larger quantities means a less charge 
for service rendered certain shippers than for a like and con- 
temporaneous service of transportation rendered to other ship- 
pers. Section 3 is flouted because the progression of rates pro 
rata with the increase of distance introduces an undue discrim- 
ination against long haul traffic and unduly prefers those locali- 
ties enjoying short hauls. A lack of harmony with section 15-a 
is also affirmed, presumably on the ground that carriers are 
needlessly sacrificing revenue. The examiner suggests that 
the container service may be established in Eastern Territory 
“subject to third-class rates on the net weight of the container 
content and subject to the further proviso that, in no event shall 
the container rate be lower than the contemporaneous carload 
rate on any commodity loaded in the container, the inclusion 
of such commodities in mixed container shipments to control 
the rates on the entire mixture. The Commission should pre- 
scribe this basis as maximum and minimum.” 


TRUCK INVESTIGATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has begun an investigation of the truck 
operations on the Boston & Maine conducted by the Boston & 
Maine Transportation Company. It has rejected two tariffs of 
the transportation company proposing to establish store-door 
delivery in Boston and Concord, Mass., Nashua, N. H., and Port- 
land, Me., at total charges less than the class rates. Two other 
tariffs, called express tariffs, are before the Commission for 
determination as to whether they may be admitted to the files. 

Since the transportation company is not a common carrier, 
either by railroad or express, of the recognized types, the two 
tariffs still under consideration were sent as substitutes for 
the first two on the theory that the former ones were not re- 
ceivable because they were not of the size required by rules 
concerning express tariffs. 


BUS SERVICE, CHICAGO TO DENVER 


Bus service by Interstate Transit Lines, which is owned 
by the Chicago & North Western and the Union Pacific, was put 
in operation between Chicago and Denver October 10. The 
busses, which are said to be the last word in motor transporta- 
tion, will operate on regular daily schedules between those two 
points, tentative plans providing for extension of the service 
to the Pacific coast. Generally speaking, they will follow the 
lines of the railroads, but are expected to supply feeder service 
from small towns and villages not reached by the railroads. 
“At first thought it might be assumed that we are competing 
against ourselves by thus paralleling our own tracks with a 
de luxe bus service, but that is by no means the case,” said a 
statement of a Union Pacific official. ‘We are really losing no 
rail traffic by installing these busses. On the other hand, we 
feel sure that they will bring business to the road.” 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Highway problems confronting countries of Central Amer- 
ica, including the question of United States cooperation in sur- 
veying the route of the inter-American highway, were to be 
discussed to the Central American Road Conference which 
opened October 7 in Panama City, according to the program 
announced by the Pan American Confederation for Highway 
Education. Invitations to the conference called at the sugges- 
tion of the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education, 
were sent to all Central American republics and Mexico, and 
material progress is expected to be made in the solution of 
many mutual road problems. 

The conference was called by the government of Panania 
to coincide with the arrival of the United States delegation 
which attended the second Pan American Congress of Highways 
at Rio de Janeiro in August. Since leaving Rio the delegation 
has made a series of visits to South American countries where 
they have conferred with government officials and other promi- 
nent leaders in connection with highway matters. One of the 
big questions around which much discussion was expected to 
center is the construction of the Central American link of the 
inter-American highway. While a number of countries, such as 
Panama, El Salvador and Mexico, already have begun construc- 
tion of their sections, having even finished several long stretches, 
others are meeting with financial and technical difficulties, and 
it is to solve these that strenuous efforts will be made by all 
delegates to the conference. 

That stretches of the Pan American Highway are rapidly 
being built and extended and that within a comparatively few 
years the major portion of this undertaking will have been com- 
pleted, has been ascertained by a survey made by the American 
delegation on its trip from Rio through Argentina and up the west 
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coast of South America. In the countries of Peru and Chile 
alone, the delegation found there now exists a highway paral- 
leling the coast which starts at Santiago, Chile, and continues 
northward with but minor breaks, to within a short distance 
of the northern border of Peru, a distance of more than 3,000 
miles. 

With interest in automotive transportation widespread, vir- 
tually every country to the south of the United States has 
mapped out comprehensive highway programs which, upon be- 
ing carried out, will mean the virtual completion of the inter- 
American highway. Only a few stretches will then need to 
be connected to link all the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere with a modern motor highway. 

Highways recently built and being built in Central and 
South America are of modern construction and compare favor- 
ably with many to be found in the United States, the delegation 
found. This is true of the Mexican and Salvadorean sections 
of the proposed highway, the location of which has already 
been decided upon and on which construction has already started. 
Other countries of Central America have sections of paved 
highway that need only to be linked together to form a part of 
. the project. 

Mexico already has begun construction of a highway from 
Texas to its southern border, where it will link up with one 
now being planned by Guatemala. Honduras, Salvador, Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica are also either building or planning their 
highways, while Panama has completed many miles of road 
construction. 


NEW CRESCENT LIMITED 


New and distinctive equipment for the Crescent Limited. 
all-Pullman limited passenger train, operated between New York 
and New Orleans via Washington and Atlanta by the Southern 
Railway System in connection with the Pennsylvania, the West 
Point Route, and the Louisville & Nashville, has been completed 
by the Pullman Company and will be placed in service, with 
first train starting north from New Orleans and south from 
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New York Monday, October 21. The cars in the new trains 
will be different from any equipment now in operation in both 
exterior appearance and interior arrangement. Each train wil 
consist of one club car; one eight-section, one drawing room, 
two compartment sleeping car; one fourteen-section sleeping 
car, four ten-section, two drawing room sleeping cars; one two. 
drawing room, three-compartment observation sleeping car; one 
dining car, and one postal car. The cars will be painted in two 
shades of green and will be lettered “Crescent Limited.” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC EQUIPMENT 


Four thousand new freight cars and 148 new units of other 
classifications, a portion of a $12,728,305 purchase of new 
equipment, has been delivered and placed in service by the 
Missouri Pacific Lines in the last five months to meet the in. 
crease in shipping and passenger business of that system, it is 
announced by L. W. Baldwin, president. Of this total 2,509 
cars are for the handling and shipping of automobiles and 
trucks, 1,000 are 50-ton box cars, 500 are 40-ton box cars and 
500 are 70-ton hoppers. The 148 new units of other classifica. 
tion include sixty 30-ton S. U. F. cabooses, 25 eight-wheel switch 
engines, 13 baggage cars, 11 coaches, 13 mail and baggage cars, 
2 cafe-parlor cars, 1 cafe-club coach, and 23 units of work train 
equipment. Twenty air dump cars, one 150-ton wrecking crane 
and two 25-ton locomotive cranes are included in this group. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL STOCK ISSUE 


The New York Central, in Finance No. 7867, has applied 
for permission to issue $35,669,900 of common capital stock to 
be offered to stockholders of record on November 15 at par, 
warrants being issued to stockholders, so that, for each thirteen 
shares of stock now held, the holders of the warrants may 
buy one share of the new stock. The new stock is to cover 
uncapitalized equipment assets said to be worth $80,919,781. 
Proceeds of the sale of stock are to be used for extension and 
improvement of facilities. 


The Difference of a Century 


a . arm 
















A century of scientific progress can be seen in the above 


in 1825, alongside the huge 1925 locomotive, both at Darlington, 
recently held. 





P. & A. Photo 


hoto showing the timidity of George Stephenson’s first locomotive, made 
England, where the centenary exhibition of British railways was 
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Exit the Freight Elevator-Man 


Raising Materials from One Level to Another Always Was a Difficult Job—The Automatic 
Elevator Not Only Saves the Lifting Labor but Does Away with the Elevator Attendant 


By R. J. BAYER 


means of mechanical conveyors, considerably more sav- 

ing in time, labor and expense, in proportion, is effected 
by the use of mechanical elevators. The expenditure of hu- 
man energy required to lift weight is more than that required 
in any other transportation operation. The inclined plane is 
4 mechanical principle taught to every schoolboy. Back in 
the days when the Egyptian kings were building the pyr- 
amids, its use was understood and archeologists agree that 
the great stones were raised by building inclined roads, 
progressively higher and higher until the summit was 
reached, the roadways being removed when the job was 
done. 

Today this inclined plane is still used in industry for 
the elevation of materials, though there are few such planes 
along which weights are still conveyed by man-power only. 
Keeping pace with these improvements, the newer weight- 
raising facility of the vertical elevator has been so per- 
fected in recent years that elevating operations have become 
largely automatic. Originally, of course, the vertical elevator 
itself depended on man power. Later, when mechanical 
power was applied to it, it required the 
constant attendance of “at least one op- 
erator and loads were wheeled on and 
off it in trucks and barrows. 

Nowadays, the elevator runs silently 
and continuously, for as many hours in the 
day as the plant is in operation. Packages 
are intrusted to it and it comes along and 
picks them up at its own convenience, un- 
loading them when the point at which un- 
loading is desired is reached. 


I: the handling of materials on the level is facilitated by 


The Simplest Mechanical Elevator 


When the desire is to have only one 
point of unloading, the elevator installa- 
tion is comparatively simple. It is only 


necessary to arrange it to discharge at its 
head end. On the other hand, where it is 
desired to unload at a number of different 
levels, modifications must be introduced in 
the design to make that possible. 


Hand-Loading 


In principle, almost 
all industrial elevators 
are the same. They con- 
sist of a continuous belt 
or chain running over 
pulleys or sprockets at 
top and bottom, to which 
are attached, at inter- 
vals, trays, forks, or 
boxes of designs vary- 





package to be carried. 
The chain simply lifts 
these trays up on one 
side and lowers them on 











the other. Sometimes 

the trays are rigidly 

attached so that, when 

Unloading Slide With Drag for. Re- the top of the elevator 
ducing Descending Speed. is reached, they auto- 





ing with the type of" 


matically turn over and 
discharge their loads. A 
reverse of this mechan- 
ism is used in many de- 
partment stores, where 
the upright trays are on 
the descending side of 
the elevator. Goods are 
dropped into the trays 
at the various floors and 
are dumped out in the 
shipping room when the 
trays reach bottom and 
turn over for their up- 
ward journey. 

Where discharge is 
not invariably to take 
place at the top or the 
bottom of the elevator, 
however, the trays must 
be hung so that they will travel around the pulleys without 
turning over. This is done by attaching 
them to vertical rods and swinging them 
between the carrying chains. Thus, their 
weight keeps them upright as they pass 
between the terminal sprocket wheels. 
Sometimes these trays are centrally hung, 
which permits them to swing freely. When 
this is undesirable, the corner hung type 
is used. This method of suspension, in 
offset position, steadies the trays and pre- 
vents swinging. 

In the design of the trays themselves 
there is a great variety. The tray used on 
the department store elevator already de- 
scribed is simply a shallow box with sides. 
For handling a continuous stream of bar- 
rels, boxes or sacks special types of trays 
are used. 








Automatic Elevator Picking Up Bags 
of Sait 


Package Elevator 


Barrel and Bag Eleva/ors 


If barrels or sacks are to be elevated and discharged at 
several points, a tilting type of arm is used, with a trigger 
arranged to engage with a trip, set at will at any floor so 
as to bring about discharge at that floor. No matter whether 
it is required to elevate the barrels or bags one floor or ten 
floors, this type of elevator is always loaded on the rising 
side, carries its load over the top of the shaft, and dis- 
charges on the downward journey. One of the illustrations 
accompanying this ar- ; 
ticle shows the loading —_— 
opening of one of these 
types of elevators, used 
in a bean elevator. 

The tray or bracket 
here is in the form of a 
series of fingers. The 
bags are slid onto a floor 
bracket, and, when the 
fingers of the elevator 
bracket pass ‘between 
those of the _ floor 





Plain Chute at Head of Shaft. 
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bracket, they lift the bag off and carry it up. At the opposite 
side of the device similar floor brackets, set on an incline, lift 
the bags from the elevator brackets when they pass by on the 
way down. Both the loading and unloading floor brackets are 
hinged, so that when not in use they may be folded back so 
as not to interfere with the operation of the elevator. 


Modifications of this type of elevator are used in fabric 
mills for rolls of fabric and in newspaper plants for rolls of 
paper and stereotype plates. Clever adaptations have been 
worked out for the handling and storing of carpets and rugs. 
Fabric rugs are raised and lowered in rolls stood upright, which 
are automatically discharged and gently lowered to conveyors 
at the discharge points. Linoleums are handled in horizontal 
rolls, much as barrels would be, except that the entire device 
has a much greater width. Hardly an industry is without its 
own modification of the automatic elevator. Prominent in 
warehousing are the cotton bale elevator, for instance, and the 
smaller package elevator. 

A good many among the latter are automatic only in the 
sense that they run continuously and require no operator. Load- 
ing is still done by hand, in the manner shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations. Although the loading brackets are 
of the finger type, the packages are piled thereon by hand and 
are unloaded in the same way. 


Discharge Skids and Chutes 


The warehouse elevator is frequently of the type that has 
only one unloading point. Moreover, it usually carries relatively 
heavy loads. This makes the problem of discharge important 
and has resulted in the development of discharge skids. Illus- 
trations shown here are of two common types. One is simply 
a chute down which the bags are allowed to slide to the floor, 
whence they are lifted to trucks and conveyed to the piling 
point. The other is a wooden slide fitted with a drag that 
brakes the motion of the discharging bags and leaves them 
gently to the floor. 


In practice, the elevator is frequently coupled with the con- 
veyor. The two discharge chutes illustrated might, for instance, 
terminate at a belt conveyor that would carry the bags along 
to the point of piling. Again, an automatic piler at that point 
would reduce the human labor necessary to an almost negligible 
point. Many plants carry material long distances from one 
building to another and from one level to another in a single 
conveying operation. The design and working of such installa- 
tions is interesting both for the seeming intelligence of the 
services they perform and the simplicity of the mechanism. 

Like most other material handling equipment, though by far 
the greater number of elevators are permanent installations, 
portable equipment is available. This is frequently used for 
elevating material from the ground outside through openings in 
the upper stories of buildings. Again, on such jobs as construc- 
tion of buildings, it is frequently necessary to elevate material 
to higher levels. Equipment of this kind is usually mounted 


on a chassis with wheels and has its own power plant built in. 
As a matter of fact, the portable elevator is much the same 
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as the automatic piler, except, of course, in its higher lift and 
greater carrying power. A typical portable elevator for bags 
would have a fixed lift of 18 feet to which two more feet would 


be added for the height of the chassis. It would be powered 
with a 2-h.p. motor and have a capacity of 500 bags of 150 
pounds’ weight each an hour. 


SEALING TAPE STANDARDIZATION 


At a meeting of manufacturers, distributors, and consumer 
representatives of the gummed sealing tape industry at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, October 7, recommendations for the 
standardization of No. 1 Kraft sealing tape were adopted which, 
if made final, will reduce the weights of paper used in its manu- 
facture from 8 to 3. The meeting was held under the auspices 
of the division of simplified practice of the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the National Paper Trades’ Association. 

The stock weights on plain tape are to be 35, 60 and 90 
pound paper, according to the proposal adopted, generally con- 
forming to the standard methods of testing devised by the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. The 
effective date of the recommendations was set as February 1, 
subject to written approval of 80 per cent, by volume, of the 
manufacturers and a representative cross section of distributors 
and consumers. In line with proposals made at the meéting, 
manufacturers and others interested will be circularized by mail 
by the division of simplified practice, setting out in full the 
recommendations of the meeting. 

One of the primary objects behind the proposed simplifi- 
cation was to bring the product of the industry within the scope 
of classification requirements of the railroads and other trans- 
portation agencies. Tape made in conformity with the specifi-* 
cations set up, it was pointed out, “will meet the carriers’ 
requirements and should reduce the amount of inspection now 
required on the part of the railroad weighing and inspection 
bureaus.” In addition, it is expected that final adoption of 
the recommendations will benefit all concerned through a re- 
duction of inventories, simplifying manufacturers’ problems, and 
raising the standard of the industry. 

The matter of printed tape was left open, as such orders 
must usually conform to specific requirements. 

The division of simplified practice of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards was represented at the meeting by George Schuster. Irving 
McHenry, of the Mid-States Gum Paper Company, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Gum Industries Association, presided. 





RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I railroad 
locomotives in road train and switching service in the seven 
months ended with July amounted to $190,254,330, as compared 
with $198,638,595 for the same period of 1928, according to com- 
pilations made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission 
from company reports. Switching and terminal companies are 
not included. For July the total cost was $25,262,526, as com- 
pared with $26,170,559 in July, 1928. 













































MONUMENT TO THE OLD PORTAGE 


Stone sleepers, taken from the original roadbed of the 
Old Portage Railroad, were used to build a monument, twelve 
feet square, commemorating the centenary of the building 
of that road. The monument, decorated with a base relief, 
was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies, October 1, by 
Jonathan Leet, great-grandson of the original canal super- 
visor. The Old Portage was orginally built as a link in the 
“Main Line of Public Works,” the rail-and-water transporta- 
tion route between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

The new monument was erected on a plot of ground 
deeded by the state of Pennsylvania to the Blair County His- 
torical Society, and was built with state appropriations of 
$10,000, by a commission, appointed by Governor Fisher, of 
which William Elmer, special engineer, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is chairman. Mr. Elmer presided at the unveiling cere- 
monies. The Pennsylvania Middle Division band played and 
the Altoona Works choir sang. Addresses were made by 
Charles M. Schwab, Plymouth W. Snyder, past president of 
the historical society, A. J. County, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania, and Governor Fisher. 
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AIRSHIPS OF THE FUTURE 


“Conceding the importance of the airplane for high-speed 
mail and passenger transportation over medium distances and 
especially over land, I want to emphasize the utility of airships 
for long range, large capacity, mail, passenger and freight 
service,’ said Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, chief of the bureau 
of aeronautics of the Navy Department, in a radio address 
proadcast October 8 by the National Broadcasting Company 
in cooperation with the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America. 

“Airships will be the long-distance, overwater carriers— 
airplanes will handle the shorter and overland routes.” 

Airship development in the United States lags far behind 
airplane development, largely because the expenditures of money 
and brains devoted to airship development have been limited, 
according to Admiral Moffett. 

Since the war, said he, there had been constructed in all 
the world only four large rigid airships. 

Striking as were the performances of the Graf Zeppelin on 
its recent flights, said he, they will soon be eclipsed, for had 
better terminal facilities been available, the Graf Zeppelin could 
have made the voyage from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in fifteen 
days instead of twenty-one, and the larger and faster airships 
of the future will be able to do it in even less time. 


Not Toys 


“IT have heard airships referred to disparagingly as the 
‘world’s most expensive toys,’ but it was no toy of the air that 
traveled distances of nearly 7,000 miles, without stopping, over 
land or sea, at better than seventy miles an hour; that crossed 
the Atlantic from east to west or west to east almost at will; 
that spanned the entire Pacific by air in a non-stop flight, bring- 
ing Japan and America together in three days!” said he. 

The importance of adequate ground organization in con- 
nection with operation of airships was emphasized. 

“What will airships of the future be?” asked Admiral Moffett. 
‘If Dr. Eckener could wave a magic wand and thereby cause 
changes in his Graf Zeppelin, I think he would first make her 
larger, thereby increasing her efficiency and enlarging her cruis- 
ing range, for the Graf Zeppelin is admittedly small for span- 
ning the ocean distance profitably. Next, I think, he would 
ask for more speed; for increased speed, besides shortening 
the time for the airship’s normal crossing of the oceans, is the 
greatest safety factor an airship can have. Airship speeds in 
excess of 100 miles per hour are not far off. 

“In England two airships of 5,000,000 cubic feet volume 
are just about ready to make their maiden flights. 
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New Airships of Navy 


“As representing the next step in airship progress, I may 
describe very briefly the navy’s two new airships of 6,500,000 
cubic feet volume, or about 160 tons’ displacement, which are 
already well under way. One should be completed in 1931, and 
the other in 1932. These airships will be larger and faster than 
any. in existence. They are frequently referred to as entirely 
designed. by their builders, the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, 
but I wish to point out that the Navy Department’s engineers 
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played a large part in the design, particularly as to the general 
characteristics of the designs. 

“It is particularly striking that these new airships can go 
more than two and a half times as far as the Los Angeles with- 
out refueling. Since the function of these naval airships will 
be long distance scouting at sea, the great range of the new 
ships is of the utmost value. 

“Probably the most outstanding novelty will be the provi- 
sion of a complete airplane hangar within the hull of the airship, 
capable of housing five high performance airplanes. The air- 
planes may be raised or lowered on a trapeze swinging through 
large sliding doors in the bottom of the hangar. Airplanes 
intended for use with the airship will be equipped with special 
hooks above their wings for attaching to the trapeze. 

“Externally, the new airships will appear fuller and less 
slender than the Los Angeles. The fair lines of the hull will 
not be disfigured as in past practice by external cars containing 
the engines. The engines will be housed within the hull, thereby 
reducing the resistance. 

“The framework of the new airships, like their predecessors, 
will consist of duralumin longitudinal and transverse girders, 
with steel wire bracing. The girders will be of a new type, 
stronger and more efficient than hitherto used. The outside 
will be covered with the characteristic aluminized fabric, drawn 
smooth and tight. The buoyant helium will be contained in 
eleven separate cells of gas-tight fabric. The strength of the 
hull will be sufficient for storm or squall conditions approxi- 
mately twice as severe as the Los Angeles could successfully 
encounter. 

Airship Riding the Best 


“T wish to express my confidence that airship transportation 
will develop, I hope, rapidly, and to cite several reasons why I 
believe this will be true. 

“First, airships supply the greatest comfort to be had in 
an air voyage. I do not know of a more comfortable mode of 
travel, and I believe this opinion is shared by 99 per cent of 
those persons who have been privileged to be airship passen- 
gers. Airships furnish the quickest, cleanest, most comfortable 
long-distance method of transportation known to man. No dust 
or cinders no jerking or rattling, no seasickness on a stormy 
sea. 

“Then there is the reliability and safety of airships, which 
is more than that of airplanes. Dependence is not placed upon 
engines to remain aloft, and by cruising at reduced power 
reliability and economical use are insured. 

“Next, there come the improvements in airships along tech- 
nical lines—improvements that are, at present, just around the 
corner. Specifically, larger and speedier airships; oil-burning 
engines; improved sheds and terminal facilities; better weather 
information service, and, finally, the development of mechanical 
aids for handling airships. 

“After all, the rigid airship to date has shown merely a 
part of its ultimate possibilities. How quickly those possibili- 
ties may become actualities in the economic life of our nation 
depends primarily upon the realization by the people of those 
potentialities and a determination to exploit and to capitalize 
them. We are standing on the threshold of a magnificent. op- 











Reproduction of drawing of one of the huge airships being built for the United States Navy described by Rear Admiral Moffett. Note 
cut-out showing how airplanes will be carried. : 
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portunity. I feel confident the same spirft that enabled us to 
bring into being what was at one time the largest merchant 
marine in the world will spur,us on and lead us to pursue a 
dominant position in the new merchant marine of the air. With 
our vast resources and population we should not be content to 
allow any nation to excel us in anything.” 


AIR SERVICE AND WEATHER 


Continuous weather advice for pilots of aircraft, and for 
the 24 hours of the day if flying schedules so require, is the 
objective of the Weather Bureau in its aeronautical meteorology 
service, says C. F. Marvin, chief of the bureau, in his report 
to Secretary of Agriculture Hyde covering the year ended June 
30, 1929. Full service is limited by the appropriations for the 
service. Mr. Marvin also directs attention to certain confusing 
situations that arise from the distinctions necessarily drawn 
between “official” airports, as designated by the Department 
of Commerce, and those not so classified as yet. 

‘It is highly important,” said he, “that all aviation interests 
understand just how the air commerce act works out in prac- 
tice. A great many cities, large and small, have already set 
about developing what we may now call local airports, either 
privately owned and operated, or under municipal control. New 
cities are being added to the lists almost daily. These locali- 
ties need and expect adequate weather service, and it is the 
policy of the bureau to supply it as far as possible. Its appro- 
priations, however, are always made to put into operation a 
definite program of work laid out several months in advance 
for airways and airports designated by the Department of Com- 
merce as official. Manifestly, the bureau has no special funds 
that can be diverted to outside activities. The case is further 
complicated by the utilization in the same metropolitan area 
of two or more airports which, in the meteorological sense, are 
closely contiguous. One of these is often the official airport, 
and sometimes questions of rivalry and competition are factors 
with which the Weather Bureau must deal in its desire to ren- 
der its services equally and impartially to all.” 

Outlining the difficulties attending extra service, Mr. Marvin 
continues by saying: 

“The bureau is always glad, however, to give consideration 
to special situations, and occasionally some arrangements can 
be made to meet peculiar conditions. The cooperation of the 
transport and aviation interests is earnestly solicited by the 
bureau to realize full and complete utilization of those official 
airports and of the facilities as they are maintained by the 
government, rather than to plan for a great multiplication of 
places where nearly identical information is desired. From the 
very nature of the situation it is difficult to render service as 
rapidly and widely as aviation itself advances.” 


CONDEMNS AIR-MAIL BALLYHOO 


Air mail should be used when speed is of such importance 
as to justify the increased cost and then only between points 
that are actually served by air transportation, according to 
Postmaster-General Brown. 

“The department does not recommend the promiscuous use 
of the air mail service and does not approve ballyhoo campaigns 
designed to influence the public to make all mailings by plane,” 
said he before the Washington (D. C.) Advertising Club, Octo- 
ber 8. 

“Our reasons are two: First, promiscuous use of the air 
mail service is not good business for the mailer; second, it is 
not good business for the department. We estimate that about 
85 per cent of the matter carried by mail does not require 
extraordinary speed.” 

Mr. Brown emphasized the point that if the point of mail- 
ing and the point of address were not both on air mail routes, in 
many cases the mail would be carried more rapidly by train 
than by air. 

“I said that the promiscuous use of the air mail service 
is not good business for the Post Office Department,” said he. 
“It costs the department 8.81 a pound to transport air mail from 
Boston to Los Angeles. This is the aggregate of the poundage 
rates paid to the several contractors carrying air mail between 
those two cities. If each air mail letter weighed a full ounce, 
our gross revenue for the transportation of a pound of air mail 
would be 16 times 5 cents, or 80 cents, and on the transportation 
of a pound of such air mail from Boston to Los Angeles the gov- 
ernment would lose $8.01, not taking into consideration the cost 
of collecting the mail at the points of origin and the cost. of 
distributing it at the points of delivery. Increasing the volume 
proportionately increases the loss. If 100 pounds of mail were 
so carried, the government’s loss would be 100 times $8.01, or 
$801.” 

Reference was made by the Postmaster-General to the nego- 
tiations with the air mail contractors with a view to revising 
downward the rates of compensation paid the contractors. 
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However, he thought the government’s obligation to aid in the 
development of air transportation had not been eliminated, but 
indicated that there should be some restrictions as to the extent 
of the aid. He said the government, through the Post Office 
Department, the Department of Agriculture and the Department 


of Commerce, was contributing in the aggregate more than 
$30,000,000 annually to the cause of civil aeronautics. 
“This is a large sum of money,” said he. “In my judg. 


ment, progressively to extend the aid of these three departments 
to air lines covering the entire map of the United States ip 
the present state of passenger transportation by air would cre. 
ate an unjustifiable tax burden. My own judgment is that the 
federal government should concentrate its exceptional aid on a 
few natural transportation routes; that is to say, routes which 
have been traveled by the ox team, pony express, railroad, auto. 
mobile and airplane, because people and commodities have nat. 
urally traveled over such routes since white men came to North 
America.” 


AVIATION AND REAL ESTATE 


“The first real estate transaction in connection with avia- 
tion took place in 1901,” said Assistant Secretary of War F. 
Trubee Davison in an address October 10 before the New York 
State Association of Real Estate Boards at Syracuse, N. Y. 

“It was consummated when the Wright brothers leased a 
600-acre tract from the natives at Kitty Hawk in order that they 
might conduct their gliding experiments without interference. 
From that 600 acres, dedicated to the first efforts of flight, have 
sprung thousands upon thousands of acres of land devoted to 
aerial activity—land valued at many millions of dollars. 

“If all the airports, intermediate auxiliary and emergency 
fields in the United States were merged into one vast space 
they would blanket the entire state of Rhode Island. We have 
more than one thousand square miles of airplane landing facili- 
ties in this country today.” 

Mr. Davison informed the real estate men that they would 
have a great deal to do with aviation because, in order to be of 
use, planes had to have proper landing facilities. 

“An enormous extension of landing fields is certain to come,” 
said he. “We have an instructive parallel in the growth of our 
rail and improved highway systems. It is because of the great 
future of aviation and because of the great responsibility that 
rests with those -who must look to the proper development of 
the ground end of flying, that I appeal to you, as land experts, to 
continue to do all you can in helping your respective communi- 
ties pave the way, in sound and constructive fashion, for that 
tomorrow which will follow aviation of today.” 


CHICAGO AS AN AIR CENTER 

Stressing the rapid growth of civil aviation in all its 
branches and speaking as a citizen of Chicago, William P. 
McCracken, former Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero 
nautics, emphasized the importance to Chicago of a develop- 
ment of active public interest in aviation and its projects, in 
an address at an “Aviation Luncheon” of the Kiwanis Club, 
October 10. 

Chicago is today the “greatest air transportation center 
in the United States, and probably the greatest in the world. 
There are today more airlines coming into the city than any 
other in the country,” he said. But Chicago had done very little 
to merit that distinction, he insisted. “Chicago is largely 
dependent on its position as a great transportation center for 
its position in industry and finance,” he asserted, and if it 
wished to hold its present important position with respect to 
aviation developments it must actively push such matters as 
the creation of an adequate municipal airport and other aids 
to aviation. 

The control of the industry is almost wholly centered in 
New York at present, he said. If the middle west wants to 
change that it will have to develop a sound program of finance 
with respect to the new industry. Cities that have interested 
themselves in aviation and that have done something to attract 
it have built up pay rolls running into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, he said, and there is no apparent let-up in the rapid 
development which has taken place in the last three years. 


SILK STOCKINGS ON THE GRAF 


American silk hosiery was brought to Switzerland for the 
second time by the world-encircling Graf Zeppelin on its recent 
return to Europe, according to a report from the office of the 
commercial attache at Berne to the Department of Commerce. 
Delivery from New York to Zurich by this means was made 
in 67 hours instead of the customary four weeks. 

The Swiss shop which received the shipment is said to have 
capitalized the incident by displaying both the hosiery and the 
shipping documents in its show windows. No increase in the 
retail price was reported despite the greater shipping cost. 
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AERONAUTICS REGULATOR 


Appointment of Gilbert G. Budwig as assistant director of 
aeronautics has been announced by Clarence M. Young, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. The new director 
will have charge of all activities in connection with the ap- 
proval and licensing of aircraft and airmen by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The large increase in li- 
censing resulting from the 
great growth of commercial 
aviation, according to Mr. 
Young, made necessary the 
appointment of an assistant 
director. In the last three 
years the department has re- 
ceived more than 86,000 appli- 
cations and renewal requests 
for the various types of federal 
air licenses. 

The assistant director of 
aeronautics, who is a captain 
in the air corps reserve of the 
army with the military rating 
of airplane pilot, has been 
chief of the inspection section 
of the department’s air regu- 
lations division. He is a trans- 
port pilot and a member and 
prime organizer of the Pro- 
fessional Pilots’ Association. 
He is one of the few men in 
the United States who has G. G. BUBDWIG 
been piloting aircraft for more than 13 years. He was a civilian 
flying instructor in the United States army from 1917 to 1919. 
After flying the air mail between Washington and New York 
and between New York and Cleveland, he “barnstormed” with 
his own aircraft until 1921 through New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and other states, carrying passengers and 
engaging in miscellaneous flying operations. 

From 1921 until 1924 Captain Budwig was a test pilot, and 
between 1924 and 1927 he engaged in commercial flying of all 
kinds, joining the aeronautics branch of the Department of 
Commerce on June 20, 1927. Captain Budwig is a native of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

As assistant director of aeronautics he will be in close 
contact with the industry—being actually in the field a large 
portion of his time conferring with manufacturers and oper- 
ators in connection with their engineering and other problems 
as they affect the approval of aircraft and airmen for license. 











TURIN-AND-ROME AIR SERVICE 


The project for an air line between Turin and Rome as 
proposed has been accepted and approved, and it is understood 
that funds for financing will shortly be forthcoming, according 
to a report from William W. Heard, American consul, Turin, 
Italy, made public by Department of Commerce. 

The distance from Turin to Rome by air will be a matter 
of four hours instead of fourteen by rail, thus affording a saving 
of ten hours. It is possible that later on arrangements will be 
made for an air service between Turin and Paris, so that the 
entire trip between Rome and Paris can be made in approxi- 
mately ten hours instead of twenty-nine hours now required by 
train. These proposed services have appealed considerably to 
the popular mind, according to the report. 


CANADA TO S. A. BY AIR 


An all-British system of air transportation in the British 
West Indies with the ultimate object of providing seaplane 
service in the carrying of passengers, freight and mails between 
Canada and South America is under process of negotiation, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul-in-Charge ‘L. C. Pinkerton, at 
London, England. The West Indian Islands and British Guiana 
would serve as ports of call on the way. 

It is believed by those interested that aircraft services can 
be set up and maintained in the Caribbean area without involv- 
ing heavy subsidies, as was anticipated a few years ago. Pro- 
bosals to this effect have been referred to the British civil avia- 
tion committee. 


NEW AERONAUTICAL DOCUMENTS 
Advance copies of two new aeronautical publications of the 
Department of Commerce pertaining to airport management, 
Suggested air laws and uniform field rules for airports, are now 
available for distribution upon request, according to Col. Harry 
= Blee, chief of the division of airports and aeronautic informa- 
on. 


The first of these two publications, entitled “Notes on Air- 
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port Management,” discusses the importance of airport man- 
agement, the types of management in effect, the various func- 
tions of management, sources of revenue, a digest of charges in 
effect at airports, and a system of accounts designed to accom- 
modate the extensive activities of a large airport. 

Aeronautics Bulletin No. 20, entitled “Suggetsed City and 
County Aeronautics Ordinance and Uniform Field Rules for 
Airports,” discusses the need for uniformity, presents a sug- 
gested city or county aeronautics ordinance, and recommends 
uniform field rules for airports which include general rules, 
flying, landing, taking-off and taxiing, running engines, instruc- 
tion flying and test flights, parking and mooring areas, deadline, 
etc., regulations and penalties. 

Both of these two publications are now in the hands of 
the government printer, but advance copies have been mimeo- 
graphed for immediate distribution. Application should be made 
to the aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton. 


POLISH-GERMAN AIR SERVICE 


Official announcement has been made that negotiations be- 
tween the Polish and German governments for the conclusion 
of an air convention have developed to the point where the in- 
auguration of an air service between Warsaw and Berlin can 
be definitely promised for the spring of 1930, according to a 
report from Assistant Trade Commissioner Gilbert Redfern, War- 
saw, to the Department of Commerce. Both Polish and German 
planes will be used on a tri-weekly service from both capitals 
in the beginning. An airmail service will also be established. 
The preliminary agreements announced between Poland and 
Germany is based as to technical and juridical considerations 
on the principles of the International Air Convention concluded 
in Paris in 1919. . 

Announcement has been made that a Polish-Roumanian con- 
ference for the consideration of aeronautical matters will take 
place in Warsaw in October, 1929. It is presumed that this 
conference will result in the speedy establishment of an air- 
ways service between Bucharest, Lemburg, Cracow, Katowice 
and Vienna. 

Another matter that is seriously engaging the attention of 
Polish aviation authorities is the establishment of airways com- 
munication with Soviet Russia. It is announced in this con- 
nection that the Polish government will presently propose the 
establishment of a service between Warsaw, Villa and Moscow. 


WINTER MAIL TO THE YUKON 


Regulations issued by the Canadian Post Office Department 
at Ottawa provide that in the closed season of navigation on 
the Yukon River, which extends approximately from October 1 
to May 31, parcel post service to the Yukon will be suspended 
except for the post offices at Champagne, Carcross and White 
Horse, according to a report from Consul G. C. Woodward, 
Prince Rupert, B. C., made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. These three offices are not included in the suspension 
of post offices because of their location on the White Pass rail- 
way between Skagway and White Horse, consequently they 
are not affected by the closing of navigation on the Yukon River. 

In the closed season of navigation, mail matter prepaid at 
parcel post rates will not be accepted for Yukon points with 
the exception of the three places above indicated. During this 
period mail matter at parcel post rates intended for other points 
on the Yukon may be addressed to White Horse, and the ad- 
dresses may make arrangements with the transportation com- 
pany, operating between White Horse and Dawson, to convey 
the parcels from White Horse to destination. 


N. P. WOULD BUILD TO LEWISTOWN 


The Northern Pacific has applied to the Commission for 
permission to build its line into Lewistown, Mont., according 
to an ‘announcement by President Charles Donnelly. The com- 
pany proposes to expend from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000, immedi- 
ately, in building from 149 to 196 miles of line in eastern and 
central Montana. 

The proposed new construction westward from the terminus 
of the Glendive-Brockway line will be via Jordan and Edwards, 
crossing the Musselshell River near Weede, thence to Winnett 
and Lewistown. The Great Northern, the application says, will 
seek to make an arrangement with the Milwaukee for use of 
its line between Winnett and Lewistown, a distance of 59 
miles, and, in event that arrangement is made, the new con- 
struction from Brockway west will involve 149 miles, at an 
estimated cost of $6,000,000. But, if the company decides to 
build its own line from Winnett to Lewistown, the entire con- 
struction from Brockway will be 196 miles and the estimated 
cost $8,000,000. 

The application says that the line will reach a large 
area of agricultural land and will serve a large number of set- 
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tlers, and that it also will increase greatly the area of culti- 
vated land in this general territory and increase the popula- 
tion, since the territory to be served is capable of largely 
increased population. At the present time, the settlers in the 
territory are required to haul their products and supplies great 
distances over wagon road, which is declared to be a heavy 
burden on them, preventing the development of the territory, 
it says. 

In connection with announcement of the application, rail- 
way Officials pointed out that construction to Lewistown will 
place the Northern Pacific in a position to build on to Great 
Falls and across the divide into Missoula by way of the Big 
Blackfoot River. This would give it an alternate main line 
from Missoula to Glendive, shorter by 70 miles than the present 
main line. 





GRAPES FROM CALIFORNIA 


Up to and including September 28, the state of California 
loaded about 20,000 cars of grapes, according to figures given 
out by G. A. Leithner, chief joint railroad representative, Ameri- 
can Railway Association, at San Francisco. This is 9,000 cars 
less than the loading up to the same date in 1928. “The de- 
crease in grape shipments this year, as compared with last,” 
said Leithner, “is due to a short crop caused by unfavorable 
weather conditions in the early part of the year and to late 
maturity of those grapes which escaped cold weather. How- 
ever, refrigerator car placements exceeded the 1,200 mark per 
day last week. The curtailment starting Sunday may show 
a substantial decrease in offerings for week ending October 5. 
Car supply and service is, and will be, fully adequate to meet all 
demands throughout the entire season. 

“Since shippers throughout the state furnished our repre- 
sentatives with their first statements of probable car needs for 
coming weeks, a provision of the car plan established August 
27, it has been indicated to us that the shippers are coordinating 
the efforts of the carriers and private car lines with those of 
our representatives located at various producing centers through- 
out California. During the present week, it is estimated by ship- 
pers that approximately 9,000 cars will be required to take care 
of the week’s movement of grapes.” 


WOULD REVEAL STOCK HOLDINGS 


Any federal official or employe, including members of Con- 
gress, receiving a salary of $3,000 a year or more would be 
required to report stock or bond holdings in railroad, shipping 
and other companies, to the Federal Trade Commission on or 
before March 31, 1930, if Congress should approve a joint res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 75) introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Frazier, of North Dakota. 

Recent revelations regarding the leases of naval and other 
oil reserves have shown culpable and probably criminal con- 
nections of cabinet officers and other employes of the federal 
government, according to the resolution. 











P. & A. Photo 
is written in the 
exhibit at the Grand Central Station, New York. Photo shows, 
from left to right, Enos Lee, President of the Farm Federation 
Bureau, C. P. Dzer, lecturer, and A. H. Smith, President of the 
New York Central, looking over and out of this old De Witt 
Clinton coach at the exhibit. 


The whole history of railway development 
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Much of the legislation before Congress, such as that affect. 
ing railroads, taxation, mining, water power, and oil develop. 
ment and marketing of farm products, it continues, may conflict 
with the private business interests and investments of members 
of Congress and of federal employes. 

“It is clearly improper,” says the resolution, “that any mem. 
ber of either branch of Congress or any employe of the federa] 
government should be swayed or influenced in his attitude 
toward pending legislation by consideration of personal gains.” 

Another declaration is that ‘‘all members of Congress have 
a right to be protected from the suspicion that their attitude 
or the attitude of any employe of the federal government on 
any measure is affected by their personal or financial relation to 
the interest or industry affected by such legislation. 

Members of the immediate families of government officials 
also would have to report their investments. 





PENNSYLVANIA EMPLOYES BUY STOCK 


The Pennsylvania announced, October 11, that in the month 
just past, 34,863 employes received certificates of the company’s 
capital stock aggregating 150,490 shares and worth at present 
market prices approximately $15,000,000. These certificates 
covered stock allotted to employes by the board of directors in 
July of last year under an arrangement whereby they were 
permitted to buy it on a partial payment plan, with monthly 
deductions from their payroll checks. The stock was offered 
to employes at par, $50 a share, with the choice of paying for 
it at the rate of either $5 or $2 a share a month. Approximately 
57,000 employes are still paying for their stock at the rate of 
$2 a share a month, the final payment being due next September 


ENGINES FOR GREAT NORTHERN 


Fourteen high-speed passenger locomotives have been or- 
dered by the Great Northern Railway, C. O. Jenks, operating 
vice-president, announces. They will cost approximately $100- 
000 each. 

Except for the drive wheels, which will measure nearly 
seven feet in diameter, the new engines will be similar to those 
put in service early last summer to handle the new Empire 
Builder trains, which clipped nearly seven hours off the trans- 
continental schedule, 

The new engines will be assigned to the Montana division, 
where the Great Northern has long stretches of straight track 
ideally adapted for high-speed operation. 


LARGE SHIPMENT OF FOXES 


The largest consignment of foxes ever sent out of America 
was shipped on one of the Northern Pacific passenger trains 
last week. The shipment was valued at $102,000, consisted of 
an express carload of blue and silver foxes. They were trans- 
ported in 351 crates. The shipment, which was received by 
the railway company at Seattle, was billed to New York, with 
final destination Hamburg, Germany. A few of the foxes, how- 
ever, will be shipped to Sweden. The foxes all were excellent 
specimens. They will be used in Germany and Sweden for 
breeding purposes. 





NEW FRISCO FREIGHT SCHEDULES 


A new arrangement of Frisco Lines’ freight schedules, effec- 
tive October 2, in which a new train from Kansas City to Bir- 
mingham is added, a new train is added from Monett to Wichita, 
and train 934, which formerly ran from Birmingham to Thayer, 
Mo., consolidates with train 136 at Springfield, running from 
there into Kansas City, is announced by S. S. Butler, general 
traffic manager. 

The new Kansas City-Birmingham train leaves Kansas City 
at 11 p. m., arrives in Springfield at 8:30 a. m., leaves there at 
9:30 a. m., arrives in Memphis at 10:30 p. m., leaves at 12:15 
a. m. and arrives in Birmingham at 2 p. m. 

The new Monett-Wichita train, which gives twenty-four 
hours’ better service from St. Louis to Wichita and also gives 
twenty-four hours’ better service on steamer freight into Wichita 
and Oklahoma City, makes close connection with Advance 35 
from St. Louis at Monett. The Advance 35, carrying St. Louis- 
Wichita merchandise and other tonnage to Wichita, leaves St. 
Louis at 7:45 p. m., arriving in Springfield at 11:30 a. m., leaves 
there at 1 p. m. and arrives in Monett at 3:15 p. m., where the 
new Monett-Wichita train leaves with the tonnage brought at 
4:30 p. m. and arrives in Wichita at 6:30 a. m. 

Train 934, which formerly ran from Birmingham to Thayer 
and now runs into Kansas City after consolidating with train 
136, leaves Birmingham at 11 p. m., arrives in Memphis at 12 
midnight, leaves there at 1:30 a. m., arrives in Springfield at 
3 p. m., consolidates there with train 136, leaves there at 4:30 
p. m. and arrives in Kansas City at 5 a. m. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





SHIP SALES CRITICIZED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An audit of the accounts of the Fleet Corporation, the Ship- 
ping Board’s merchant fleet agency, by the office of J. R. McCarl, 
comptroller general of the United States, has reflected a state 
of affairs that calls for condemnation in the opinion of Mr. 
McCarl as revealed in a report submitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The report has been referred: to the 
committee on expenditures in the executive departments. 

The report deals with after-the-war developments at the 
Shipping Board in connection with cancellation of war-time 
contracts, the liquidation program that was put into effect after 
the war and sales of vessels and other property. It is in con- 
nection with the activities of the Fleet Corporation in disposing 
of property that the comptroller general has found a number 
of things not to his liking. 

“One of the main difficulties disclosed by the aduit,” says 
the report, “is the apparent inadequate protection of the in- 
terests of the government in the financial transactions of the 
Fleet Corporation. The Fleet Corporation at times apparently 
loses sight of the great interest the government has therein, 
which may be partly due to the interwoven and intricate organ- 
izations of the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation.” 

“What is said here,” the report concludes, ‘‘would, it seems, 
demonstrate the futility of conducting government business 
through the medium of a quasi-public organization whose 
transactions are not subjected to the close scrutiny of the 
regular government audit, and whose needs for funds may be 
satisfied other than by the customery methods of a formal 
requisition on the treasury and adequate accounting therefor.” 

The Fleet Corporation should be brought under the laws 
governing the audit of other government departments and sub- 
jected to the same scrutiny by the comptroller-general as is 
accorded other government departments, according to the report. 

It is the contention of the Fleet Corporation, according to 
the report, that it is not considered a government department 
or establishment, but acts as a private corporation and that, 


therefore, it is not subject to regulations that govern government © 


departments. 


Ship sales have been made to irresponsible companies in 
some instances and ships have been sold at exceedingly low 
prices, according to the report. 

The report said 321 vessels were sold for a total of $43,962,- 
308, for which the actual cash received to date totaled $15,- 
413,919, while the construction costs were $408,062,898. Details 
were given as to some of the transactions. 

The balance sheet of the Shipping Board and the Fleet Cor- 
poration as of June 30, 1928, according to the report, showed 
accounts receivable $55,326,005.44, less reserve for doubtful or 
uncollectible accounts, $31,562,174.58, or, in other words, said 
the report, “approximately 60 per cent of the amount of the 
accounts receivable is set up for a reserve for doubtful accounts.” 

With respect to the United States Protective and Indemnity 
Agency, which the Fleet Corporation established and the business 
of which was recently transferred to private interests by the 
board, the comptroller-general said there was a_ provision 
whereby the president of the agency was to deduct $20,000 a 
year as dividends and not as salary, and that this arrangement 
“nullified the intent of the income tax law.” 

“An employe,” says the report, “in charge of transporta- 
tion requests and the issuance of travel authorization appar- 
ently secured the issuance of travel authorizations to persons 
not shown to be carried on the rolls and employed by the cor- 
poration. Transportation requests apparently had been issued 
to high-salaried employes while on annual leave and travel 
expenses have been paid to and from office while on regular 
and sick leave.” 

The report refers to the sale of a shipping line by the 
board which had to be taken back because the purchaser could 
not continue to operate it, and criticism is made as to the finan- 
cial results of that transaction. 

With respect to the sale of surplus property, the report 
Says that as far as the office of the comptroller-general was 
able to ascertain from the available records, there were in 
many instances private and not competitive sales. After set- 
ting up several items showing sale of surplus property at prices 
representing only a small fraction of the original cost, the re- 
port says there may have been good and sufficient reasons for 


the acceptance of what appears to be low prices for the mate- 
rials sold, but that the records did not justify such acceptance. 
The condition of the articles sold and the nature and exteat of 
any damage or deterioration should have appeared in the rec- 
ords, according to the report. 

Another criticism is that the alleged failure of the Fleet 
Corporation properly to present and prosecute claims against 
sureties upon default of principals has resulted in loss to the 
United States. 

Members of Congress pointed out that material along the 
line of that contained in the McCarl report on the Fleet Corpora- 
tion had been obtained as the result of a congressional investi- 
gation in 1924. 

Senator Jones, chairman of the Senate commerce committee, 
who commended the action of President Hoover in asking the 
Department of Justice to make an investigation as the result of 
the audit, said the mere fact that ships had been sold at much 
less than cost was well known, but that he believed the board 
had obtained as high prices as it could. He said that the Fleet 
Corporation might have used bad judgment in some instances. 

Senator Fletcher, of Florida, and Representative Davis, of 
Tennessee, reflected the viewpoint of members of Congress who 
feel that the Shipping Board has been selling ships to get rid 
of them without much regard for prices obtained. The former 
thought there should be more of a check on the board as 
advocated in the McCarl report. 

A congressional investigation may be one of the fruits of 
the McCarl audit. There is some sentiment in favor of an 
investigation. There is the feeling also, however, that the 
audit did not reveal anything particularly new and that the 
subject matter of the repot had been touched upon in one way 
or another in previous investigations. 

Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, has offered a resolution 
in the Senate calling for investigation by a special committee 
of five senators “into all the acts and doings of the United 
States Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation, and 
especially into the question of sales of ships by the board, the 
prices secured, the terms under which ships have been sold, 
the character and responsibility of the purchasers, the change 
in terms, and all other facts relating to the conduct of the 
board and of the Fleet Corporation.” 

Commenting on the McCarl audit of the Fleet Corporation’s 
accounts, Representative Williamson, of South Dakota, chairman 
of the House committee on expenditures in the executive de- 
partments to which the report was referred, said he believed 
both the Fleet Corporation and the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, both of which are government corporations organized to 
transact business ordinarily done by private interests, should 
submit their accounts to Congress through audits by the 
comptroller-general. He thought there had been undue haste 
and sacrifice in getting rid of ships on the part of the govern- 
ment shipping agency. 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT RATES 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


While full cargo markets have continued dull throughout 
the week, with little or no interest on the part of shippers, the 
general opinion is that there should be a stimulation in demand 
for November vessels, prior to closing of the St. Lawrence to 
navigation. Grain is accumulating both at Montreal and At- 
lantic ports. Several ships have been chartered at distress 
rates. Shipowners are refusing to send their vessels to this 
side in ballast without definite charters. Regular berth liners 
seem adequate to handle the current flow of grain traffic. 


Dullness has also prevailed in the Hampton Roads coal 
trade. One vessel has been chartered for the first half of No- 
vember loading to Santos at $3.90 a ton, representing a slight 
decrease from previous figures. Shippers are making additional 
inquiries at $3.60 a ton for November loading, but without arous- 
ing interest among shipowners. West Italy inquiries are still 
being quoted at $2.35 a ton. 

From present indications, little sugar will be moved from 
Cuba to Europe before the end of November. Several inquiries 
are reported at 16 shillings for medium-size vessels. The lum- 
ber and oil trades are also quiet. 

Despite the abnormally low level of the full cargo markets, 
there is no evidence of weakness in rates on berth liners, which 
are subject to the stabilizing effects of conference agreements. 
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Traffic continus in fairly heavy volume. No disturbances are 


in sight at the present. 


Cuban Consular Regulations 


Acting on behalf of a large number of exporters in New 
York City, W. H. Mahoney, manager of the foreign trade bureau 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York, placed before Mr. 
Santiago Guttierrez de Celis, Secretary of the Treasury for Cuba, 
at a conference in the Hotel Biltmore, suggestions for improv- 
ing and simplifying the new consular regulations of the Cuban 
government controlling commercial documents relating to ship- 
ments to that country. Mr. de Celis, who has been in New 
York for several days, had expressed a desire to hear criticisms 
concerning the new rules. It was agreed that the Merchants’ 
Association should act as spokesman for the New York exporters. 

Others who took part in the conference were Augusto Mer- 
chan, consul-general of Cuba in New York; James Hodgson, 
representing the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce; O. K. Davis, secretary of the 
National Foreign Trade Council; Roger Bracken, president of 
the Export Managers’ Club, and a representative of the National 
Association of Credit Men. Changes in the regulations sug- 
gested by Mr. Mahoney, if adopted, would have the effect of 
simplifying the regulations and making it easier for the local 
exporters to comply with them. 

Mr. de Celis expressed interest in the various suggestions 
and promised that they would all receive his careful considera- 
tion immediately upon his return to Havana. In connection 
with some of them, he expressed the informal opinion that the 
desired changes could probably be made. 


Virginia Seeks Parity 


A resolution adopted by the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce advocating the placing of the Virginia ports on parity 
with Baltimore in competition for south Atlantic and Gulf port 
freight traffic is to be submitted to the Public Utility Commis- 
sion of Virginia at its meeting in Richmond on October 16. The 
resolution reads: 


Resolved, that, in view of the fact that existing freight rates 
from Hampton Roads and other Virginia points to the South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports are on a rail basis, it is the sense of the board of 
directors of the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce that Virginia 
should be placed as soon as possible on a competitive water transporta- 
tion basis with Baltimore with respect of these ports. 


Polish Consular Visas 


Tadeuss Marynowski, acting consul-general of Poland, in 
New York, has advised the Merchants’ Association that any 
shipper having more than ten certificates of origin should send 
his papers to the consulate for vise at least twenty-four hours 
before the sailing of the steamer. Certificates of origin will 
not be accepted by the consulate after 12 o’clock noon. The 
office hours of the consulate are 9:30 a. m. to 1 p. m. on all 
week days. On Fridays the consulate will also be open from 
4 p. m. until 6:45 p. m. 


New Coastal Service 


H. C. Van Doorn, district traffic manager of the Nelson 
Steamship Company, announces a new general cargo service 
from New York to all Pacific coast ports via the Panama Canal, 
starting with the steamer Sutherland, sailing from New York 
October 12, and followed by the American Star, sailing October 
26. Sailings are to be made every second Saturday thereafter. 
Vessels will load at Pier 7, North River. The Nelson Line also 
operates a weekly service from Baltimore, Norfolk and Charles- 
ton to the Pacific coast. This service will be continued sep- 
arately from the New York service. 

J. F. Schumacher, president of the Interocean Steamship 
Corporation, announced that his company has been named as 
general agent in New York, Philadelphia and Houston for the 
new Gulf-Far East Line established by the Reardon-Smith Line. 
Ross and Heyn are to be the agents for the line at New Orleans. 

The first sailing will be made by the steamer King City, 
leaving New Orleans November 10, Houston November 14 and 
Galveston November 19, and will be followed by the Bradfyne 
and Victoria City at monthly intervals. Running time of the 
new service from the Gulf to Yokohama will be forty days. The 
service will be supplemented by vessels of the Lynn type, such 
as the East Lynn and West Lynn, making the run to Yokohama 
in thirty-six days. The line is now building new vessels for 
the trade which will be able to make the voyage in thirty-two 
days. 

Politics in McCarl Move 


Shipping men in this city are inclined to view the McCarl 
report on the financial affairs of the Shipping Board and Fleet 
Corporation as the first move in the campaign for carrying out 
the plan for transferring the control of the government’s mer- 
chant fleet to the Department of Commerce and leaving the 
Shipping Board to function as a regulatory body with powers 
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over shipping similar to those exercised by the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission over the railroads. Incidentally, the point 
was made that the board cannot be blamed for selling the goy. 
ernment vessels and lines at low prices, inasmuch as it was 
evident that no one could be found to pay higher prices than 
those offered at the various sales. 


Mooney Praises Cuba 


Declaring that he has the utmost faith in President Machado 
of Cuba and in the future of that country, Franklin D. Mooney, 
president of the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Com. 
pany, answers questions concerning the so-called “reign of ter. 
ror” against Americans and American business interests in the 
island republic. Mr. Mooney asserts that neither he nor any 
official of his company has at any time been denied a free hand 
in the conduct of his business by the Cuban government. 

Mr. Mooney, besides being president of the AWGI lines, 
is head of the Ward Line, the Cuba American Terminal Com. 
pany of Havana and the Santiago Terminal Company of San. 
tiago, Cuba, all of which are closely identified with Cuba and 
represent investments of many millions of dollars. He was at 
first reluctant to discuss Cuban conditions with respect to his 
company. 

“TI can frankly say that at no time have I or any other official 
of the AGWI and its subsidiary companies been aware of any 
campaign directed by Cuban government Officials against Ameri- 
cans or American business interests,’ said Mr. Mooney. “As 
to our faith in President Machado and in the future of Cuba, I 
can best answer that question by pointing to our present ship- 
building program for the Ward Line’s New York-Havana serv- 
ice, which calls for the construction of two big electric-drive 
liners that will cost more than $10,000,000. Surely, if we had 
any doubts as to the continued cooperation of the Cuban gov- 
ernment, we would not undertake such a costly program, the 
success of which ultimately must depend in a large measure 
on Cuba herself. Nor, for that matter, would we have invested 
millions of dollars in our terminal properties in Havana and 
Santiago. 

“I have made numerous trips to Cuba before and during 
President Machado’s administration, and I am familiar with 
conditions in that country and am greatly impressed by the 
President’s forward looking and constructive program for the 
development of Cuba.” 


New South African Service 


The motor ship City of New York of the American South 
African Line, the first vessel built for foreign trade under the 
provisions of the Jones-White act and the first built in an Amer- 
ican yard for a long voyage trade since 1918, is to be launched 
October 19 from the plant of the Sun Shipbuilding Company, 
Chester, Pa. The vessel will make her first sailing from New 
York February 1, for Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Port Natal, Lourence, Marques and Beira and will return to New 
York May 7. 


The line has arranged a special 96-day cruise for the maiden 
voyage of the new motorship, which has accommodations for 
sixty passengers in first class cabins, all of which have running 
water, regular beds and other accommodations, comparable to 
those of modern hotel. Several cabins have private baths. The 
special cruise will include twenty-three days at sea en route 
to Cape Town and forty-seven days of rail and motor travel 
through the Cape Province, Orange Free State, Natal, Trans- 
vaal and southern Rhodesia, a country offering exceptional at- 
tractions to tourists. 

The City of New York is to be followed by another vessel 
of the same type, plans and specifications for which have al- 
ready been prepared, and the company also plans eventually to 
add two other new vessels to the fleet. The new ship has a 
deadweight capacity of 10,000 tons and is driven by two sets 


‘of Sun-Doxford opposed piston, double acting, solid injection 


engines developing an average sea speed of 13 knots. 


Special attention has been given to the facilitation of load- 
ing and discharge of cargo. Hatches are double rigged and the 
hoisting machinery is of the most modern type. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


Nine agreements filed by ocean shipping lines in compli- 
ance with section 15 of the shipping act were approved by the 
Shipping Board at its regular weekly meeting October 9. Sum- 
maries of the agreements follow: 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. with Blue Funnel Line: Ar- 
rangement covering movement of shipments on through bills of lad- 
ing from Atlantic coast ports to Far East ports of call of the Blue 
Funnel Line, with transhipment at Seattle. Through rates, which 
are to be based on direct line rates, are to be apportioned equally 
between the lines, each of which is to assume one-half of the cost 
of transferring shipments at Seattle. Inward wharfage charges 4t 
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«THE PREMIER” 





100% on time 


[UP TO DATE OF GOING TO PRESS] 


TRUE “Prime Minister” of the rails — this famous 
train treats shipper and consignee alike with the 
only real “freight diplomacy”: on time performance. 


Day after day, week after week, with the same un- 
varying on time tact, The Premier hauls livestock 
from Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities — and it brings in 
its rich cargoes regularly and dependably as scheduled. 


Indeed, all of the Pennsylvania’s famous “Limiteds 
of the Freight Service” are turning in high on time 
records. Hauling all classes of freight and serving 8 
out of 10 of the largest cities in the country — these 
Pennsylvania trains answer the two questions of 
greatest importance in freight transportation. 


1. Where — at any given time — is the shipment? .... 
By a system of “passing reports”, the location of any 
cars can be readily ascertained. 


2. Will the shipment arrive on time? . . . Excellent 
on time records give assurance that shipments will 


arrive as scheduled. 


during the month of September 


5 Other 
“Live Stock Limiteds” 


Here are five more of the 
Pennsylvania’s famous “Lim- 
iteds of the Freight Service” 
which bring in their cargoes 
of Live Stock day after day 
on time. 


THE BISON 
Live Stock— Perishable 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock— Perishable 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 
MAN O’WAR Live Stock 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 
THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 
THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh 
Seaboard Cities 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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port of transhipment are to be borne by American-Hawaiian and 
outward wharfage charges by the Blue Funnel Line. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Bull Insular Line, 
Inc.: Arrangement for handling shipments, from Pacific Coast ports 
to Porto Rico on through bills of lading at agreed through rates. The 
through rates and the cost of transferring shipments at New York 
are to be apportioned between the lines on the basis of 60 per cent 
to Luckenbach and 40 per cent to Bull Line. On cargo originating 
at points beyond Luckenbach loading ports that carrier is to receive 
aa the expense of transporting cargo from point of origin to 
shipside. 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Baltimore & Carolina Line, 
Ine.: Through billing arrangement covering movement of shipments 
from Pacific Coast ports to Miami or Jacksonville, via Charleston, 
S. C., upon a combination of the local rates of the participating 
carriers plus wharfage charges at port of transhipment. Cost of 
rs shipments is to be assumed by the Baltimore & Carolina 

ne. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Sacramento Navigation Co.: 
Arrangement for through movement of shipments from Atlantic 
Coast ports to Sacramento, Calif., with transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco. The through rate is to be that of the Calmar Steamship 
Corporation, out of which that carrier is to absorb the local rate of 
the on-carrying line. Cost of transfer of shipments aggregating less 
than 30,000 pounds in weight is to be absorbed by Calmar, while 
Sacramento Navigation Company vessels are to call at Calmar pier 
when shipments aggregate 30,000 pounds or more. State tolls are to 
be for account of the cargo. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Sudden & Christenson: 
Through billing arrangement covering movement of shipments from 
Atlantic Coast ports to Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Wash., via San 
Francisco. Through rates are to be the combination of the local 
rates of the participating carriers. Transfer expense and state 
tolls at San Francisco are to be absorbed by Calmar, but when ship- 
ments aggregate 50 tons or more Sudden & Christenson vessels are 
to call at Calmar pier, eliminating transfer expense. 

Kerr Steamship Company, Inc., with Panama Pacific Line: Ar- 
rangement covering through movement of shipments from Kerr 
Steamship Company ports of call in the Orient to New York, with 
transhipment at San Francisco. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line conference rates and apportioned equally between the 
carriers, subject to minimum proportion of $4.50 to Panama Pacific. 
Transhipment costs at San Francisco are to be assumed in equal 
proportion. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Ellerman’s Wilson 
Line New York, Inc.: Agreement covering through movement of 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, cotton, cascara bark, honey, 
apricot kernels and seeds frem United States Pacific Coast ports to 
Ellerman’s Wilson Line ports of call in the United Kingdom, with 
transhipment at New York. Through rates, which are subject to 
minimum bill of lading charge of $12.50, are to be apportioned equally 
between the carriers, each of which assumes one-half of the cost of 
transhipment. On cargo originating at points beyond its loading 
ports, Luckenbach Line is to receive the expense of transporting 
shipments from point of origin to shipside in addition to its propor- 
tion of the through rate. 

Michigan Transit Corporation with Arnold Transit Company: Ar- 
rangement covering movement of shipments on joint through rates 
between Chicago and Cheboygan, St. Ignace, Mackinaw City and Les 
Cheneaux Island points, with transhipment at Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Through rates are to be those shown in Michigan Transit Corpora- 
tion’s tariffs of maximum rates on file with the board. On traffic 
between Chicago and Cheboygan, St. Ignace and Mackinaw City the 
through rates are to be apportioned 60 per cent to Michigan Transit 
and 40 per cent to Arnold Transit, while on traffic to and from Les 
Cheneaux Island points the through rates are to be divided 55 per 
cent to Michigan Transit and 45 per cent to Arnold Transit. 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Bull Steamship Line, Inc.: 
Arrangement covering movement of shipments on through bills of 
lading from Pacific Coast ports to Tampa and St. Petersburg, Fla., 
with transhipment at Baltimore. Through rates are to be the com- 
bination of the local rates of the participating carriers, the cost of 
transhipment to be absorbed by the Bull Steamship Line. 


MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


Men of prominence in world affairs will be among the 
speakers at the ninth annual conference of the Middle West 
Foreign Trade and Merchant Marine Conference at Milwaukee, 
November 18-19, and subjects pertinent to finance and trade 
will be discussed from every angle. The call for the conference 
has been issued by Malcolm M. Stewart, chairman of the middle 
west committee, with headquarters at the Cincinnati Chamber 
‘of Commerce. 

Among the speakers will be Grosvenor M. Jones, head of 
the finance and investment division; Senator Henry J. Allen, of 
Kansas, former governor of the state and a student of the inter- 
national aspects of the farm relief problem; Dr. Antonio Val- 
ladares, international counsellor at law, New York; A. Lane 
Cricher, chief, transportation division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington; Julean Arnold, commer- 
cial attache of the United States, Department of Commerce, in 
the Far East for the last thirty years; Chairman T. V. O’Connor, 
U. S. Shipping Board; and Prof. C. P. Winslow, forest products 
laboratory, University of Wisconsin. 

The following topics are to be discussed: “The Laboratory’s 
Contribution to Foreign Trade,’ by Professor Winslow; ‘The 
Economic Situation of Europe at the Outset of the Young Plan,” 
by Grosvenor M. Jones, who was associated with Mr. Young in 
the framing of his plan for settlement of the reparations ques- 
tion; “Selling Safely on Credit to Foreign Countries,” by A. M. 
Flint of New York; “Doing Business Legally in Latin America,” 
by Dr. Valladares; “Development of Inland Waterways—Their 
Relation to Foreign Trade,” by A. Lane Cricher; “Merchant 
Ships as Foreign Salesmen,” by Malcolm M. Stewart; “What 
the Government Is Doing to Establish and Maintain Trade 
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Routes,” by Chairman T. V. O’Connor, of the Shipping Boar. 
“Is National Prosperity Now Dependent Upon Shipping?” by 
Harry T. Hall, vice-president, Bank of Manhattan, New Yor; 
City; “The Great Republic of China—Its Vast Trade Possibjj. 
ties,” by Julean Arnold; “Foreign Trade Going South—The Wa, 
of Greatest Profits,” by G. S. Hensley, vice-president, Whitney 
Central National Bank, New Orleans; “Agriculture’s Interey 
in the American Merchant Marine,” by Senator Allen. 


EXPORT IRON AND STEEL 


Eastern railroads have filed export iron and steel schej. 
ules, effective December 31, which extend the present ratg 
from December 31 to March 31. They sent no explanations with 
the new tariffs, although they mark a distinct departure frop 
tariffs of that character. Heretofore, for more than two years 
they have been extending the export rates for six-month 
periods. The new schedules, however, provide for only a three. 
month extension. The typical rate in the schedules is one of 
20.5 cents from Pittsburgh to New York. 

It is suspected by Commission men that the change froy 
six to three months was dictated by a desire on the part of the 
railroads to keep closer control over the export rates thay 
heretofore on account of the imminence of new domestic rates 
on iron and steel in consonance with the Commission’s decisioy 
in the Hoch-Smith iron and steel case. As the order in that 
case now stands the new domestic rates become operative 
December 20. The Hoch-Smith schedules increase some ani 
reduce other rates. The export rates were made in 1927 on the 
assertion of the steel industry that if export rates equal to 7} 
per cent of the domestic were established the increase in ton. 
nage would more than offset the theoretical loss caused by the 
lower rates. The reduced rates were followed by such an in. 
crease. Therefore, every six months, up to this time, the 
carriers have continued the lower figures. By having the export 
rates expire in three months instead of six months the carriers 
will be able to keep them in line with the domestic rates with 
out waiting for several months for lining them up. Inasmuch 
as they are trying to have the Hoch-Smith case reopened, a 
three-months’ extension of the export rates might be expected 
to bring the two things into substantial coincidence. 


BIDS ON VESSELS FOR SCRAPPING 


Bids received by the Shipping Board October 8 for twenty: 
two laid-up vessels to be scrapped revealed offers from the Union 
Shipbuilding Company, of Baltimore, and the Boston Iron ani 
Metal Company, of Baltimore, of $335,000 and $300,000, respec. 
tively, for the ships advertised. N. Block and Company, of Nor 
folk, offered $173,103.75 for 13 of the ships; Pillsbury and Curtis 
of San Francisco, offered $38,250 for two of them, and T. Smith 
and Son, Inc., of New Orleans, bid $15,000 for one vessel, which 
would be converted into a bulk cargo carrier. The bids were 
referred to the Merchant Fleet Corporation for analysis and 
report. 


LIMITS OF PORTS EXTENDED 


Limits of designated ports on the Pacific coast have been 
extended by an executive order issued by President Hoover 
making changes in the ports of entry in customs collection 
district No. 29 (Oregon), effective October 14, as follows: 


The limits of the port of Astoria, Oregon, are hereby extended to 
include, in addition to Astoria, Warrenton, Wauna, Westport, Nakata 
(Driscoll Dolphins), Oregon, and Knappton, Washington. 

The limits of the port of Longview, Washington, are hereby ei- 
tended to include, in addition to Longview, Ka’ama, Washington, ani 
Rainier, Prescott, Goble, Columbia City, and St. Helens, Oregon. 

The limits of the port of Portland, Oregon, which is the head- 
quarters port, are hereby extended to include, in addition to Portland, 
Vancouver, Washington. 

The limits of the port of Marshfield, Oregon, are hereby extended 
to include, in addition to Marshfield, North Bend, Oregon. 


POTENTIAL TRAFFIC 


(By the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association.) 


In his brilliant work, “The St. Lawrence Navigation and 
Power Project,” Dr. Harold G. Moulton has proved, amozég 
other devasting things (if his methods are correct) that the 
potential traffic of the St. Lawrence route for 1940 can be 00 
more than 10,500,000 tons. 

Obviously the result cannot be verified at least for tel 
years. Still it is possible to check up the validity of the 
method by applying the same process to a calculation of the 
potential traffic of Panama, say the traffic of 1925, as col 
puted from the data of 1914. 

Dr. Moulton’s method is to observe existing traffic and 
reckon how much might be diverted to the new route, with al 
allowance in some cases of as much as 20 per cent for expat 
sion. He consults traffic men and shippers. He looks up the 
facilities that would have to be provided, the special shippité 
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There are no finer, no 
faster trains than these 
without extra fare. 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED—De 
luxe all- Pullman, no extra fare. 
Barber, maid, valet, bath. 63 
hours. ‘Lv. Chicago, 8:10 P. M. 


SAN FRANCISCO LIMITED— 
All- Pullman, no extra fare. 
Maid, barber, valet, bath. 63 
hours. Lv. Chicago, 8:20 P. M. 


PORTLAND LIMITED —Club- 
Observation and modern Pull- 
mans. Only through train 
Chicago to Portland. 63 hours. 

0 extra fare. Lv. Chicago, 
8:30 P. M. 


Answering every 
question of luxury, 
speed and conveni- 
ence of departure. 


California and all the 
Pacific Coast have been 
brought hours nearer to 
the Eastand Central West 
by the recent inaugura- 
tion of faster Union Pa- 
cific service. Now seven- 
teen modernly equipped 
Union Pacific trains de- 
part from Chicago, St. 
Louis,Omahaand Kansas 
City for the golden West. 


No other route serves the 
West so completely, 
reaching as it does, all 
the important cities and 
scenic attractions. 


Travellers are provided 
with every class of restful 
accommodations and 
luxurious appointments. 
Union Pacific service con- 
siders every purse and 
preference. 


Ridingon Union Pacific’s 
marvelously smooth 
roadbed, you enjoy every 
minute of your journey. 
Why not follow the Overland 


trail on your next trip to 
California? 


See Death Valley en route— 
(famous California winter re- 
sort). Magnificent grandeur. 
Inexpensive. 


Send for California booklet and complete 
train information 


C. J. COLLINS, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


nion Pacific 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 











H. L. Browne 
1512 Whitehall Bldg. 
New York City 


T. P. Bartle 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
HOUSTON 








DALLAS SHIPPERS 


can now obtain first-hand information 


on matters pertaining to the 


PORT OF HOUSTON 


from 


MR. T. P. BARTLE 


1113 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


The Houston Port Bureau has established 
offices in Dallas, to the above address, 
with Mr. Bartle in active charge. 


This is a service offered to shippers, not 
especially for the solicitation of tonnage, 
but to give authentic, reliable and help- 
ful information regarding the Port to 
those who desire it. 


Mr. Bartle is well known throughout 
shipping and traffic circles of Texas and 
the Southwest. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Southern Steamship 
Company as Commercial Agent at Hous- 
ton and this work well qualifies him for 
his present position. 


He will welcome an opportunity to serve 
you. 


The Houston Port Register is the official 
organ of the Houston Port Bureau. Pub- 
lished weekly it gives a complete list of 
Proposed Sailings and much other valu- 
able information. Your name on a post 
card will bring it to your desk each week. 


ADDRESS 
John C. Mayfield 


Kansas City, Mo. 
T. E. Duggan 


Houston, Texas 


5th Floor Courthouse 
TEXAS 












433 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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arrangements that would have to be made, the financing and 
delivery, the time element, the seasonal factor and all that 
might hinder the movement by water. 

To reconstruct literally the potential traffic of 1925 from the 
data of 1914 by these methods, it would be necessary to go toa 
large number of men engaged in shipping and distributing and 
get them to tell, from what they then knew, why the traffic in 
which they were interested could not go by Panama. Nobody 
with Dr. Moulton’s talents and industry seems to have thought 
of that in 1914, or, if anyone did, the result has been mercifully 
forgotten. 

Looking back now, the best we know is that a computation 
was made of the traffic that might have gone by Panama in 
1899, and it was found to be 5,000,000 tons. Again in 1919, a 
computation was made showing 8,300,000 tons that might have 
gone by Panama that year. Neither of those estimates would 
have stood up under Dr. Moulton’s tests. From those figures, 
when Emory R. Johnson was calculating the schedule of tolls 
to be adopted in 1914, he assumed from the rate of increase 
that 10,500,000 tons might be available for the year ending 
June 30, 1915. 

The amount which actually moved through Panama in 1914- 
1915 was less than 4,000,000 tons, and for five years everything 
was upset. It was 8,000,000 tons in 1920 and then it began to 
climb. Between ’22 and ’23 there was a jump of 8,700,000 tons, 
and next year on top of that a gain of 7,500,000 tons. The total 
in ’28 was 29,000,000 tons. At the end of fifteen years the annual 
traffic is three times the amount supposed to be available the 
first year. This indicates a rather liberal margin of error in any 
calculation of potential traffic. 

How near could anyone have come, in 1914, following Dr. 
Moulton’s methods, to guessing the actual traffic of 1925? Dr. 
Johnson’s methods of reckoning would have run to something 
like 18,000,000 tons available, but that was assumption, and Dr. 
Moulton assumes nothing. <A clever guesser might have said 
20,000,000 tons, but that would be sheer guesswork, and Dr. 
Moulton doesn’t guess. It actually came to 23,958,836 cargo 
tons. How much of that could Dr. Moulton’s disciple have 
projected from the traffic moving in 1914? 

Well, there is petroleum, the largest single item in the list. 
In 1925 there were 948,000 tons west bound and 5,959,622 tons 
east bound. In 1914 one could have figured the west bound move- 
ment at possibly a quarter of a million tons. But of Pacific oils 
moving to the Atlantic, not a barrel, not a trace, not a smell. 


Lumber is next, 2,255,000 tons in 1925, which increased to 
3,673,000 tons in 1928. In 1914 the investigator would have found 
the Atlantic seaboard amply supplied from southern pine and 
hardwood forests. Douglas fir could no more have got into the 
New York or Boston market than, according to Dr. Moulton’s 
prognostication, it could enter the Great Lakes in 1940. Cali- 
fornia redwood would be shut out from the eastern seaboard by 
the same factors which, in Dr. Moulton’s reckoning, exclude it 
from the lakes in 1940. And any railway traffic man would have 
pointed out that, in spite of James J. Hill’s best efforts, it had 
not been possible to move western lumber to eastern markets. 
Even if it was theoretically possible, Dr. Moulton’s disciple would 
not miss the objection that there were no docks and warehouses 
for the proper handing of the lumber. It took imagination to 
create the facilities at Baltimore and Newark. But Dr. Moulton 
rigidly bars imagination. 

Wheat, 1,078,000 tons, passing through Panama in 1925— 
what did 1914 tell about that? By the way, it jumped to 3,000,- 
000 tons in 1928. That includes Canadian wheat from Alberta, 
moving via Vancouver, which was not in the picture in 1925 and 
incredible in 1914. It includes Montana wheat moving via Puget 
Sound, a movement which any traffic man could have shown in 
1914 was impossible. If any west coast wheat was to be ex- 
ported, it was going to Asia in those days. Fifty thousand tons 
would have been a liberal estimate of the wheat movement from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic based on 1914 traffic. 


Nitrates would have looked more like it. There was a heavy 
movement in 1914. It is bulk cargo stuff; it frequently went 
around the Horn, and no railway traffic man would be inclined to 
deny that it might be diverted to Panama. The actual Panama 
movement in 1925 was 2,000,000 tons. Nevertheless, Dr. Moul- 
ton’s student would certainly have pointed out in 1914 that the 
new German processes would in all probability soon supersede 
the South American guano deposits, and while a substantial 
movement would have been predicted, he would put a question 
mark after it. 

How much of the 1,000,000 tons of iron ore that went through 
Panama in 1925 could have been traced in 1914 without the exer- 
cise of imagination? The ships that bring the ore from Chili 
were not launched yet. Were they in blue prints? Did they 
exist at all except in Chas. M. Schwab’s mind? 

How would Dr. Moulton’s pupil in 1914 forecast the move- 
ment of sugar which came to 300,000 tons in 1925 and 577,000 
tons in 1928? He would have investigated production, consump- 
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tion and markets. He would have seen that Louisiana cay 
supplied certain markets, that beet sugar was the main reliang 
in the middle west, and that Cuban sugar had first call on easter, 
markets. By the same brilliant analysis that whittles down the 
Sugar movement by the St. Lawrence to the vanishing point, jy 
would have measured the potential traffic from the Philipping 
by the scanty movement of 1914. 

He might have made a pretty good stab at the 90,000 tons o 
copra and the 49,000 tons of rice. These are two items that hay 
not run away from the reckoning possible in 1914. But the 
traffic that did not exist in 1914, or the traffic that increased qj 
the way up to 2,000 per cent under the influence of water trang. 
portation, is out of range of any reckoning in advance. 

That is true of bulk cargo. How much more baffling are the 
shipments that move in less than cargo lots, which depend ep. 
tirely on establishment of regular service. 

For example, the Panama traffic of canned goods was 448,00) 
tons in 1925, or 675,000 tons in 1928—fruits, vegetables and fish, 
Dr. Moulton doubts the movement of canned goods into the 
lakes, even if line service is established, because of loss anj 
damage claims, because of transfers, because of the cost of 
backhaul and drayage. 

Dr. Moulton’s pupil in 1914 must have found the same objec. 
tions apply to shipments of California fruits and vegetables or 
Columbia river salmon. There would have been perceptible only 
a small trickle of Hawaiian pineapple for luxury trade. 

Manufacturers of iron and steel westbound, 1,416,000 tons, 
automobiles 124,000 tons, automobile accessories 39,000 tons— 
machinery 133,000 tons. The total of those four items increase 
from 1,700,000 tons in 1925 to 2,224,000 tons in 1928. Picture 
Dr. Moulton’s disciple staggering round among them in 1914 
trying to find a clue to the potential traffic of 1925. 

Glassware, westbound in 1925, 24,000 tons; in 1928, 61,000 tons, 
It may be noted that Dr. Moulton bars crockery from the lakes. 
to-ocean route. It is breakable and it moves in small lots. 

Likewise he bars meats and provisions except heavy pickled 
pork from the lakes, because there is no refrigerator service on 
the lakes-to-ocean route. That makes it doubtful whether a 
Moulton analysis of Panama traffic would have allowed anything 
for shipment of food products in cold storage, which came to 
135,000 tons in 1925 and 288,000 tons in 1928. Besides 45,000 
tons of fresh fruits, which doubled in 1928. 

Coffee can’t be shipped unless there is a coffee market, ani 
previous to 1914 there were markets only at New York and New 
Orleans. Therefore no coffee could have been included in a 1914 
estimate of potential Panama traffic. But after the Canal was 
opened, a coffee market was established in San Francisco anda 
small movement began. It came to 32,000 tons in 1925 and was 
exactly trebled three years later. 

Sorry, but petroleum, iron ore, lumber, canned goods, fresh 
fruits, sugar, coffee and wheat will have to be omitted, following 
Dr. Moulton’s method from any 1914 computation of the traffic, 
potential traffic, of 1925, or cut down to a mere dribble or freak 
movemenht. 

There would be left copra, rice and such portion of the move 
ment of raisins as is not due to the Eighteenth Amendment nor 
to the very effective advertising campaign of the California 
growers. 


PACKING FOUNTAIN PENS 


Information as to proper packing of fountain pens has 
been prepared by Thomas E. Lyons, assistant chief of the trans 
portation division of the Department of Commerce, as the result 
of the sending of a questionnaire to leading manufacturers. 

Pointing out that the answers revealed the fact that a 
greater number of fountain-pen export shipments, because of 
high value per unit and small bulk, were shipped by parcel post, 
Mr. Lyons said in 1928 the value of fountain pens exported 
amounted to $1,846,000, or approximately $400,000 more thal 
the total for 1927. 

“As a rule,” continued he, “pens are placed in a cardboari 
box made to accommodate 12 pens, with carboard to separate 
each pen from its fellows. The entire shipment put up in this 
style of box is then wrapped with heavy corrugated board before 
being inclosed in waterproof paper. The package is then cov 
ered with ordinary wrapping paper and tied two or three ways 
with heavy twine. In some cases, where several of the doze 
unit sizes are placed in one package, the parcel is tied with 
tightly drawn wire. 

“Another particularly interesting method of making parcel 
post shipments is described as follows: 


Pens are packed in lots of 12 in very light cardboard boxes, and 
a number of such boxes are placed in a wooden box made of 4 
proximately one-fourth inch lumber and lined with waterproof pape 
If the parcel-post packages are going to countries where they will b 
subject to rather rough handling and to many transhipments, thé 
packages are sewed into canvas. This method of preparing ship- 
ments has drawn the compliments of many foreign importers, 
state that the pens have always been received in good condition 
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Of course, where customs duties are assessed on the gross weight of 
package, it is possible to consider whether a lighter type of package 
would serve the purpose. 

“In most cases pens are shipped completely assembled. 
Sometimes, however, it is necessary to remove gold points and 
pack them separately to avoid paying duty on the entire pen 
at rates usually assessed on gold. In making shipments to 
certain countries, manufacturers frequently declare the value 
of gold pen points separately from the remainder of the pen, 
which results in the importer obtaining the shipment without 
paying excess duty on the complete pen. 

“In making freight shipments, only new strong lumber from 
three-fourths to 1 inch in thickness should be used. The case 
should be cleated and carefully lined with waterproof paper. In 
all cases metal strapping is used and, as a special precaution, 
several manufacturers employ pilfer-proof devices to make cases 
doubly secure. 

“Experienced shippers of fountain pens state that they 
seldom have difficulty in clearing the pens through customs. 
It is always advisable to obtain from every available source 
authentic information as to just how pens should be packed 
in order to have them arrive at destination in perfect condition 
and with lowest custom charges.” 


KIEL CANAL TRAFFIC SETS RECORD 


Kiel Canal traffic in August established a new record for 
any single month since the inception of the canal, according 
to a report from Trade Commissioner James T. Scott, Ham- 
burg, to the Department of Commerce. Traffic amounted to 
5,882 vessels of 2,578,725 net tons, a gain of over 20 per cent 
when compared with August, 1928, and exceeded the rceord 
figures for July, 1929, by 1.4 per cent. 


NORWEGIAN FLEET EXPANDING 

New tonnage totaling nearly 500,000 gross tons, of which 
oil tankers constitute about one-half, is under construction for 
Norwegian shipping interests, which are at present expanding 
at a greater pace than at any time since the post-war boom, 
according to reports to the Department of Commerce. While 
the bulk of the new tonnage is being built abroad, several of 
the new vessels are being constructed by Norwegian shipyards 
and this has resulted in increased activity of the domestic ship- 
building industry. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


Five hundred and twenty-three commercial vessels, on which 
tolls of $2,201,789.40 were paid, transited the Panama Canal in 
September, according to reports to the War Department. In 
the six months ended with September, tolls on 3,158 commercial 
transits aggregated $13,494,249.44, as compared with 3,042 tran- 
sits and tolls of $12,742,171.80 in the same period of 1928. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


In the seven months ended with July American flag vessels 
carried 32.4 per cent of the general imports of the United States 
in water-berne foreign commerce, as compared with an identical 
percentage for the same period of 1928, on the basis of value, 
according to the monthly summary of foreign commerce issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The percentage of domestic 
exports transported in American vessels was 34.6, as compared 
with 34.5 in 1928. In July American vessels carried 30.4 per 
cent of general imports and 35.2 of domestic exports, as com- 
pared with 32.4 and 35, respectively, in July, 1928. 


PROTESTS UNION STATION PLANS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


E. W. Wollmuth, executive vice-president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Newark, N. J., has sent a communication to 
Howard S. Cullman, chairman of the committee on inland 
freight terminals of the New York Port Authority, who presided 
at the recent public hearing on the proposed construction of 
a union inland freight station and building at Eighth and Ninth 
avenues and Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, protesting against 
the building of any terminal anywhere in the port district unless 
and until a comprehensive study of the matter is made. 

“We conceive it to be the duty of the port authority to 
comprehensively study the port district as a whole with respect 
to inland freight stations,’ Mr. Wollmuth said, “‘and upon com- 
pletion of such a comprehensive study to hold a_ hearing 
thereon. The construction of the Eighth avenue station was 
characterized as an ‘experiment’ by Billings Wilson, deputy 
manager of the Port Authority, and which you stated would 
cost $15,000,000 (estimated), should not be undertaken, if at 
all, until the needs of the entire port district are determined. 

“We do not concur in the thought which you expressed at 
the hearing on October 1, to the effect that a start had to be 
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made somewhere. We do not ask that a station be built jp 
New Jersey before one is built in Manhattan or any other Place 
but we do most earnestly protest the building of any termina] 
anywhere in the port district, unless and until a comprehensiy, 
study is made, as previously stated. 

“Any action on the part of the port authority other tha, 
that suggested in the foregoing would be detrimental to the beg By 
interests of the portion of the port district lying outside g 
Manhattan Island. 

“You will recall that in addition to the reasons in suppor 
of our objection, I pointed out at the hearing the fact that the 
policy of the Port Authority in advocating inland freight stg. 77 
tions is an approach to putting the government into busines ) 
in competition with private capital. The question of the goy. F 
ernment going into business always presents a grave question, | 
Before the port authority undertakes an enterprise which woul; 
be in competition with private business serious consideratio, | 
should be given before commitments are made. om 

“It is believed that the advantages of inland freight sta. | 
tions, in so far as the shipper is concerned, would have to be 2 
so great as to completely offset the element of competition with ‘| 

& 
5 





private capital, before a decision is arrived at by the port ay. J 
thority which would commit it to a policy of going into the 
field of competitive business.” 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY FIGURES 


Selected financial and operating data from annual reports 
of two hundred and twenty-three electric railway companies for 
the year ended December 31, 1928, compiled by the Bureau oj 
Statistics of the Commission, show that miles of road operated 
totaled 11,591. 

Investment in road and equipment totaled $1,264,533,842: 
capital stock amounted to $779,850,691; freight revenue, $38. | 
100,802; passenger revenue, $116,021,095; total operating reve | 
nues, $167,173,838; total operating expenses, $141,132,849; oper. F 
ating income, $31,011,167; net income, $12,919,412. 

Taxes assignable to railway operations, other than U. §, 
government taxes, totaled $10,238,771, and federal taxes, $772; 
724. Dividends declared amounted to $22,493,818. 

The number of employes at the end of the year was 54,457, 
and their total compensation, $87,173,998. 

The summary shows that the electric companies covered 
by the report had 1,016 busses, and 9,279 passenger-carrying 
cars. Freight cars totaled 14,383. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 1,027,717,143. The av- 
erage fare of revenue passengers was a little more than 11 cents. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, etc. 
required by the act of congress of August 24, 1912, of THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD, published weekly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1929. 

State of Illinois 

County of Cook f §8- 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared E. Hamm, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the president 
of the THE TRAFFIC WORLD, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and — 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: oe 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business manager are: Publisher, The Traffic 
Service Corporation, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Henry 
A. Palmer, 1244 Forest Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Managing Editor, none; 
Business Manager, Henry A. Palmer, 1244 Forest Ave., Evanston, Il. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by 4 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 


as well as those of each individual member, must be ven.) The 
Traffic Service Corporation, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 
E. F. Hamm, Kenilworth, Ill.; Wm. C. Eastman, Evanston, IIl.; W. C. 


Tyler, La Grange, Ill.; C. J. Fellows, St. Paul, Minn.; Henry A. Palmer, 
Evanston, Ill. : 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder oF 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, “aes 3 ae securities 


than as so stated by him. AMM, 
President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1929. 
[Seal.] E. C. Flinn. 


(My commission expires July 20, 1930.) 
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‘Again Erie has had to enlarge its freight facilities 
sat Jersey City to keep pace with increased business. 
‘This modern building located in the center of its 
industrial section and abutting on the main line 
7 tracks is only four blocks from the west portal of 
_ the Holland Vehicular Tunnels. 
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ERIE’S NEW FREIGHT 
HOUSE AT JERSEY CITY 


Rail sidings on two levels run into the building. 
There are also two levels for automobile truck load- 
ing. The upper floors of the building comprise an 
enormous refrigerating and cold storage plant. 


A ramp leads to adjacent Erie freight yards on the 
west with sidings for four hundred cars. Fine con- 
crete platforms run between the tracks. 


Just another evidence of Erie efficiency. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Route of The Erie Limited 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Delivery by Carrier—What Constitutes 


Kansas.—Question: This year many carloads of grain are 
going to Galveston, Tex., and, on account of congestion at that 
port, and other Texas ports as far as that is concerned, is 
being unloaded in a heated and damaged condition. 

These cars are sold to the buyer on Galveston weights and 
grades. The buyer is charging the dockage back to the seller 
on account of the condition of the grain, and we are wondering 
if there has been any decision as to whether the carrier or 
buyer would be liable in a case like this where the grain is 
damaged at time of unloading. 

Where does the carrier’s responsibility cease when the cars 
are delayed by the unloading elevator, and set on the track 
there for fourteen to thirty days at destination? 


There will be lots of claims filed against the carriers this 
season, and we would like to have your opinion of the matter. 

Answer: Where goods are tendered to a carrier for trans- 
portation, it is bound to advise the shipper as to any cause 
likely to delay transportation, which case is within its knowledge 
or within its fair and reasonable means of knowledge, and not 
within the knowledge of the shipper; and, if it fails in its duty 
in this respect, a delay in the transportation of the goods will 
not be excused, and that, too, irrespective of the nature of the 
cause. The acceptance of goods for shipment without notifying 
the shipper of the fact that they cannot be promptly delivered 
is tantamount to an assurance that they will be delivered within 
a reasonable time, except for the intervening of excusing causes 
of subsequent occurrence. 


If the carrier treats all alike and furnishes transportation 
as far as its facilities will permit, it may refuse to receive goods 
which it cannot transport without rendering itself liable to 
damages for such refusal. Having received goods for transporta- 
tion, the same excuse is not open to it, and it may be held liable 
to answer for damages due to delay, although occasioned by an 
unusual press of business, or by the lack of proper facilities. 

When, however, the carrier has complied with its duty in 
respect of giving notice, it should not be held responsible for 
a delay which it cannot prevent if the shipper still insists on 
delivering his property for shipment, and an express agreement 
between the carrier and the shipper is not necessary to exempt 
the carrier from liability for delay in delivery due to such con- 
ditions. See R. Co. vs. Haase, 226 S. W. 448; Ott vs. R. Co., 
169 Pac. 957; Boyd vs. Kind, 167 N. W. 901; Grain Co. vs. Ry. 
Co.,. 172 N.. Y. &. 740. 

The responsibility of a carrier as such does not at once 
terminate on the arrival of the goods at their destination; the 
contract with the carrier being not only to carry, but also to 
deliver, it follows that to a certain extent the custody of the 
goods as carrier must extend beyond, as well as precede, the 
period of their transit from the place of consignment to that of 
destination. It is only on the completion of the entire duty 
of the carrier with respect to the transportation of the goods 
that any question as to the reduction of the carrier’s liability 
to that of warehouseman can arise. So long as anything re- 
mains to be done by the carrier as carrier, before the goods are 
ready for acceptance by the consignee, the carrier’s liability as 
such continues. 

As to the liability of a carrier for goods after arrival at 
point of destination, section 4, paragraph A, of the Contract 
Terms and Conditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading provides: 


Property not removed by the party entitled to receive it within 
the free time allowed by tariff, lawfully on file (such free time to be 
computed as therein provided), after notice of the arrival of the prop- 
erty at destination or at the port of export (if intended for export) 
has been duly sent or given, and after placement of the property for 
delivery at destination has been made, may be kept in vessel, car, 
depot, warehouse, or place of delivery of the carrier, subject to the 
tariff charge for storing and to carrier’s responsibility as warehouse- 
man, only, or at the option of the carrier, may be removed to and 
stored in a public or licensed warehouse at the place of delivery, 
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or other available place, at the cost of the owner and there held yy, 
out liability on the part of the carrier and subject to a lien fer 2 
pro and other lawful charges, including a reasonable charge ;, 
storage. " 


With respect to deliveries on public team tracks, see Mich 
gan Central R. R. Co. vs. Mark Owens, 256 U. S. 427, in whia 
case the court held that until all of the goods have been taj. 
from the car the liability of the carrier as such continues fy : 
the 48-hour period, after which time its liability is that of 
warehouseman, and as such it is liable only for negligence th 
burden to prove which is upon the owner. 7 

As to deliveries on private side-tracks, see the decision; ; 
Missouri Pacific R. Co. vs. Wichita Grocery Co. (Kan.), 40 Py) 
899; Jolly vs. A. T. & S. F. (Calif.), 131 Pac. 1057; Bianchi (F 
Sons vs. M. & W. R. Co. (Vt.), 104 Atl. 144; Arkansas Midigy 
R. Co. vs. Premier Cotton Mills (Ark.), 158 S. W. 149; Wild, 
Southern Pac. Co., 156 Ill. App. 193; Kingman-St. Louis Impleme,) 
Co. vs. Southern Railway Co., 112 S. W. 721. In the first ty, 
cases cited above, it was held that cars placed on the ce 3 
signee’s siding on Saturday, the contents of which were dy) 
aged prior to the opening of business the following Moni) 
morning, had not been delivered. The other cases, howey:, a 


hold that the placement of goods on the consignee’s privy.) 7 


siding constitutes a delivery of the goods, and that, therefo;, 
the carrier is not liable for loss or injury thereto while } 


goods are in cars on the siding. See also Ward vs. Pere \z) ~ 


quette (Mich.), 204 N. W. 120; and Jenckes Spinning Co, } - 
N. Y. N. H. & H. R. Co., 126 Atl. 753; also Queen Insurayh | 
Co. vs. G. H. S. & Ry. Co., 290 S. W. 286; and Davis, Directy.) 
General, vs. A. F. Gossett & Sons, 118 S. E. 773. 3 

With respect to goods held under constructive placeme} ~ 
see U. S. Selling Co. vs. Pryor, 243 Fed. 91, certiorari deni) ™ 
245 U. S? 663. 3 


Reparation—Shipments Moving Between Date of Hearing » 4 
Service of Order and Its Effective Date q 


Tennessee.—Question: The Commission having been cop 4 


plained to as to the level of an interstate rate, decided that thi ~ 


rate had not been unreasonable in the past, but was unreasu) © 


able now and in the future, and allowed the carriers sixty day) 


in which to publish and make the rates prescribed effectix) 
In the period between the date of the order and the effecti:) 7 
date of the rates twenty cars of the commodity moved. (af 


you cite us to any decisions of either the courts or the Commi} © 


sion covering the question of reparation under such circu] © 
stances? at 

Answer: In its decision in Arlington Heights Fruit iy ~ 
change vs. S. P. Co., 39 I. C. C. 188, the Commission held thi 
to award reparation between the date of service of the ord 
and its effective date would, in substance, be to disregard ti 
statutory restriction of section 15 of the act providing thata 
order of the Commission cannot take effect until after a 1% 
sonable time, which shall in no instance be less than 30 dap 
after the service of the order, and to require that the rasp 
prescribed go into effect before the statutory period and deniz 
reparation prayed for in that case. In Van Dyke Motor Co. if) 
Mo. Pac. R. R. Co., 122 I. C. C. 411, the decision upon Whit 
the complainant based its claim for reparation was dated Apr 
8, 1924, the rate becoming effective June 1, 1928, the rates order 
in as a result of that decision becoming effective June 1, 1% 
The Commission said: 

The case related only to future rates and resulted in a widespragy 
readjustment of rates of long standing. A reasonable time must ¢lapey 
between the date of a decision and the date when rates establisht#) 
pursuant thereto become effective. The defendants in that case we 
at no time in defaut under our order, and reparation to the basis pr® 


scribed thereby on shipments moved between its date, April 8, 
and its effective date, June 1, 1925, is denied. 


See, however, with respect to this question, Texas Live Sto 
Shippers’ League vs. Director-General, 139 I. C. C. 449. 
Tariff Interpretation—Carload vs. Less-than-Carload Shipment 

Pennsylvania.—Question: We will appreciate your advit a 
as to the status of the following: * 

A supplier shipped us, shipment described as one machilif 
on skids; 5 loose machine parts; 1 box machine palify 
N.0.1.B.N., with no weight shown. Shipment was apparel! 
loaded into a box car on either shipper’s siding or public tea 
track and consigned to ourselves. The weight of the machile! 
is 8,600 pounds, which is apparently the carrier’s weight. Ti 
carrier treated the shipment as a carload movement and # 
sessed a minimum of 26,880 pounds at the carload rate. On! 
ceipt of the freight bill charges were paid and claim was P* 
sented to the delivering carrier for overcharge occasioned "! 
what we claimed to be the wrong rate, the basis for our (i! 
tention being application of section 4 of rule 10 of the Cons0 
dated Freight Classification No. 5, i. e., that the consignee * 
entitled to the benefit of the lowest basis, whether C. L “ 
bs. ©. a 

The carrier has declined our claim in its entirety, admittit 
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This Life We Live...... 
And The Iron Horse 





MERICA land of magnificent distances . . . of 
peace and plenty! Of tremendous energy . increasing 
speed . . . efficient methods of production and distribution! 
Where else is found such ease and comfort . . . such freedom 
and incentive to live .. . to work and progress? What 
diversity of soil and of climate! The “cattle on a thousand 


i, hills” . . . the vast agricultural production . . . every neces- 
While tip) sity . . . every luxury . . . make ours a land of endless 
Pere Mz 4 happiness 
ing Co. ne F 
- Insurany 1 
S, Directr Bim Having grown up in the midst of all of this, we are inclined 
placemep to take it as a matter of course. But the stranger within our 
ar! deni gates looks, listens, learns and is amazed. In no other country 
Jearin «i “On Time” Records is life like this. In America millions are living in comfort . 
“ss Near Perfection are housed and fed today and will be housed and fed tomorrow 
been corp | . next month . . . next year. Our coal mines and forests 
od that til = The following records of . . y “oi 
yh i a yates era will produce for generations . . . our employment conditions 
sixty da “On Time’ freight and are excellent . . . our national currency is safe and sound. 
effecti:) passenger trains between . : . . 
effect ios Ailmetin Geiieena al Yet in other lands . well, its a long and very different 
oved. Cub” the Mid-West, represent a story. 
ie Commis typical period. . .normal 
ch circur) in every way: ' ’ 
| eed The history of our country’s development, progress and 
oe b July 1 to August 31, 1929, expansion in production and distribution is rich in romance; 
the orie gre 1 hm he aes im ae but without the American railroads there would still be 
regard th cipal through reight trains f ; ‘ A ef H | h s 
a aaa were 93.8% on time, with rontiers and pioneers. s the Iron Horse lengthened its 
fter a te ‘A of 588 objective and increased its speed and its burden, distance was 
= oe ae ” bridged . . . mere trading became commerce . and set- 
“es uring the same r ea: 
and denieh | ob saunas tine. tlements became cities. 
tor Co. if | “The Pocahontas’ was 
pon whit 97.6% ;, 
peed An elle ol yes pe Today . . . from the Atlantic to the Pacific . . . from the 
es — e. sac a. m.,. Cava- Canadian Boundary to the Gulf of Mexico .. . a shining 
Ne 4, tie . ’ ” - ® s 
| oak or acaier vase at network of steel represents the world’s greatest arteries of 
widespra am 123 runs out of 124. commerce. With outstanding dependability millions of pas- 
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sengers and the merchandise of a nation are safely and 
swiftly transported distances that seem incredible to new- 
comers from the Old World. 


Live Seti In this great system of railway transportation the Norfolk 
Shipmertf | and Western Railway has a particular and important role 
ur advices . to serve efficiently a rich and productive territory. 
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its liability only in the matter of the application of rule 34, they 
stating that the shipper ordered a 36-foot car and that the in- 
creased minimum weight 26,880 was erroneously applied, and 
that they will settle for overcharge occasioned by this error 
only. We are unable to agree with the carrier that the shipper 
classified the movement as a carload movement by “ordering 
a 36-foot car for the loading of this shipment.” We contend 
that the movement was purely a L. C. L. movement, and that we 
are entitled to the application of L. C. L. rate applicable on 
machinery, N. O. I. B. N. We are unable to locate readily any 
conference ruling, classification rule or any opinion which spe- 
cifically covers this point. As previously requested, will you 
kindly favor us with your views? 


Answer: ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission has, in sev- 
eral cases, held that where shipment is tendered to a carrier 
as a carload shipment, the carload rate at minimum weight must 
be assessed, even though the less-than-carload rate at actual 
weight makes a lower charge. See Passow and Sons vs. C. M. 
& St. P. Ry., 37 I. C. C. 711; Sam Kyle vs. M. K. & T. Ry., 42 
I. C. C. 385; Columbian Iron Works vs. So. Ry. Co., 45 I. C. C. 
173; Walker Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry., 51 I. C. C. 
133, and Nevada Department of Highways vs. B. & O. Ry. Co., 
182 f. C. C. T27. 

In these cases the Commission has distinguished a carload 
shipment from a less-than-carload shipment by the manner in 
which the shipment is tendered to the carrier. 

In Nevada Department of Highways vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 
132 I. C. C. 727, the Commission held that the complainant’s 
contention for the application of the less-than-carload rate in 
actual weight could not be sustained because the derricks were 
loaded by the shippers, and although the cars were not fully 
loaded were tendered as a carload shipment, thus clearly com- 
ing within the provision of section 3 of rule 15 of the classifica- 
tion. 

However, in Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet Co. vs. Di- 


rector-General, 132 I. C. C. 593, the Commission said: 
\ 
Complainant was justified in placing dependence upon the pro- 
visions of the governing tariff. The fact, if it be a fact, that the 
shipment moved from origin to destination as a carload is not 
justification for penalizing complainant. In the absence of specific 
instructions from the shipper to treat the shipment as a carload, 
defendant was obliged to charge the less-than-carload basis. 


Shipping—Discount for Contract Shippers 


California.—Question: On a number of occasions in the 
past year the writer has been present when the question of the 
legality of the present “contract rate’ arrangement effective 
with the United States Intercoastal Conference has been dis- 
cussed. The general sentiment has been that these contracts 
must be legal and that the whole arrangement of contract rates 
“must be all right,” but none of those present have been able 
to wholly explain or justify the existing situation. At the same 
time it has been pointed out that those statutes and court or 
Commission decisions of which the speakers had knowledge did 
not permit of such contracts and that contracts almost identical 
had on several occasions been specifically pronounced discrimi- 
natory and illegal. 


A case seemingly directly in point and cited by those who 
hold the opinion that the present contracts of the Intercoastal 
Conference produce a discriminatory condition as between per- 
sons is that of Eden Mining Co. vs. Bluefields S. S. Co., decided 
by the United States Shipping Board in October, 1922, in Formal 
Complaint Docket No. 15. 


There are, we believe, a number of decisions holding to 
the same effect as the one just mentioned and those believing 
that contract rates are discriminatory and illegal are able to 
find ample support and authority for their views. 


At the same time, it seems that such a large and prominent 
organization as the present conference and one so ably sup- 
ported by capable legal advice would not deliberately enter into 
illegal and discriminatory contracts. We are unable to find sup- 
port or authority for the current coniract rate arrangement, but 
we are at the same time unable to find any decisions regarded 
as being leading cases, or any statutes specifically forbidding 
such contracts. At the time that these contracts were first 
issued and promulgated those in the charge of the Intercoastal 
Conference publicly stated that they had been assured by com- 
petent advisors of their legality. 


As soon as you can conveniently do so will you please 
publish in your columns your opinion on this subject? We will 
appreciate specific reference to those statutes and decisions 
bearing on rate contracts which have been decided to be legal 
as well as any other informative data through which we may 
investigate the matter to a conclusion. 

Answer: So far as we are aware, there is no later deci- 
sion of the courts than that cited in Eden Mining Co. vs. Blue- 
fields Fruit & S. S. Co., 1 U. S. S. B. 41, i. e., Menacho et al. 
vs. Ward et al., 27 Fed. 529. At best, the distinction made in the 
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decision of the federal court, adverted to in the following state. 
ment in the Eden case is a subtle one: 


It should be here remarked, however, that we do not decide 
whether under that act the according of lower rates to those shippers 
who contract to confine their shipments to a certain carrier or cay. 
riers are lawful when based upon regularity of consignments, number 
of shipments, or quantity of merchandise furnished for transportation 
- in the instant case no such question is presented for determina: 

on, 


At an informal hearing, Ex Parte 5, contract rate investj. 
gation, at which a large number of steamship representatives 
and shippers were present, evidence as to the lawfulness of the 
practice of certain carriers by water of charging shippers con. 
tracting to patronize them exclusively lower rates than charged 
for similar services to shippers not making similar contracts 
was received by the board. 

The board, in its resolution, entered at a session held ip 
its office on February 23, 1927, dismissed the proceeding, without 
prejudice. In its report in this proceeding, the following state. 
ment is made: 


This proceeding relates to the practices of certain carriers by 
water whereby shippers who contract to patronize them exclusively 
in specified services for definite periods of time, are charged legs 
than the rates charged for similar services to shippers not making 
similar contracts. 

The matter came on for hearing November 10, 1926, and the re- 
spondents having interposed various objections the board announced 
that the hearing would be continued as an informal hearing only, 
that statements by respondents would be voluntary and not under 
oath, and that no order prejudicial to any of the respondents would 
be entered; that the change in procedure, however, was not a con- 
cession that the objections were valid or that the proceeding had 
been improperly brought either in form or substance. 

We recommend that the proceeding be dismissed and that the 
evidence therein, taken under the circumstances above mentioned, be 
treated as general information only, taken informally, for possible 
use in determining what further action, if any, shall be taken with 
respect to the matters mentioned in the resolutions of the board 
dated June 16, 1926, and July 13, 1926. 


So far as its decisions are concerned, that in the Eden case, 
above referred to, represents the law at the present time, sub- 
ject, of course, to judicial review. While the result of the in- 
formal hearing was not to declare void the principle declared in 
the Eden case, it is apparent that as a practical matter such 
contracts are a part of present day shipping practices and, we 
understand, in general use. 


Company Material—Rates on 


Minnesota.—Question: The fourth class rate from point A 
in Minnesota to point B, also in Minnesota, is 2014c per cwt. 
on intrastate shipments and 30c per cwt. on interstate shipments. 

We made a shipment from point A in Minnesota to point C 
in Wyoming, shipment moving via point B in Minnesota on 
account of the material moving deadhead from point B. This 
is not a direct route, as B is north of A, but it was necessary 
to ship via B, as this is the nearest point on X railway, who 
was the purchaser of the material, and who bought the material 
f. o. b. their rails at the nearest point to A. 

The lowest rate from A to C would not apply if shipments 
were routed via B. What we wish to know is what rate should 
be applied on the shipment from A to B. It is true, according 
to the bill of lading, that this was an interstate shipment, and 
yet, as far as revenue is concerned, the only charges made are 
from point A to B. 

Please let us have your opinion in this matter. 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in A. Bush- 
nell vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co., 46 I. C. C. 445, the interstate rate 
must be applied from A to B if, as appears to be true, the facts 
in the instant case are similar to those in the case above cited. 
In this case the Commission said: 


Complainant testified that the piling was company material of the 
Iron Mountain; that the consignee was an official of that road; that 
although the shipments were consigned to Clayton in accordance with 
instructions of the purchaser, this was merely as information; that 
they were intended to be delivered to the Iron Mountain at Bridge 
Junction, and were actually received by that road at that point; and 
that he had no interest in their transportation beyond the junction 
point. Complainant’s sole contention is that these were intrastate 
shipments from Lepanto to Bridge Junction, and that the rate legally 
applicable was the intrastate rate from and to those points, stated 
by the defendants to have been 5 cents. 

a Rates on Railroad Fuel and Other Coal, 36 I. C. C. 1, 8, we 
said: 
“It is well settled that the character and nature of the movement 
of the traffic, that is, whether the movement is a through or local 
movement and not the mere accidents of billing, determine the nature 
of the commerce and the rate applicable. 7 


See, also, Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Co., 152 I. C. C. 355, in which case the Commission held that 
although only part of the through movement is commercial in 
nature and for which tariff charges are collectible, where the 
entire movement is continuous and ultimate destination knowl 
and shown in bills of lading, the interstate rate is applicable 


(Continued on page 930) 
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The title of J. F. Cummins, of the Manufacturers’ Junction 
Railway, Chicago, has been changed from traffic representative 
to general agent. 

V. V. Boatner was elected president of the Chicago Great 
Western at a meeting of the directors October 7, succeeding 
Col. N. L. Howard, resigned because of ill health. Mr. Boatner 
resigned as president of the Peoria and Pekin Union to accept 
his new position. Samuel M. Felton, chairman of the board, 
resigned as chairman of the executive committee and B. E. 
Sunny, president of the Illinois Bell Telephone Company, was 
elected to succeed him. Mr. Felton will continue as head of 
the board of directors, but will be relieved of active duties, at 
his own request. 

A dinner was given to visiting Pennsylvania traffic officials, 
including C. B. Sudborough, assistant vice-president, who was 
the principal speaker at the Pennsylvania luncheon of the 
Traffic Club of Atlanta, at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Octo- 
ber 7, by W. P. Hammond, general southeastern agent. A 
number of industrial representatives were also guests. 

The III Club, a women’s organization composed chiefly of 
the wives and daughters of Pennsylvania traffic department 
officers and employes, will hold a rummage sale at 1633 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, October 16 and 17. Mrs. Robert C. 
Wright, president of the organization, will be in general charge 
and will be assisted by the cther officers, including Mrs. M. J. 
Considine, secretary, and Mrs. W. H. H. Willis, treasurer. The 
proceeds will be expended in carrying on the welfare work of 
the club at various city hospitals. The club is an outgrowth 
of the organization of wives, daughters, and other members of 
the families of Pennsylvania traffic department men, formed in 
the war period to aid and assist families of railroad employes 
who entered military service. 

L. A. Robison, passenger traffic manager, New York Cen- 
tral and West Shore Railroad, has retired because of ill health 
after 47 years of continuous service. Harry Parry has been 
appointed passenger traffic manager (line Buffalo and east). 
with office at New York. A. E. Brainerd has been appointed 
assistant passenger traffic manager, Neil Mooney has been 
appointed general passenger agent (in charge of solicitation), 
and L. A. Schroeder has been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent. Fred H. Baird has been appointed division pas- 
senger agent, New York Central (line Buffalo and west), with 
headquarters at Cleveland, succeeding Mr. Schroeder. 

The following appointments have been made on the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio, Hocking Valley and Pere Marquette: James 
Harris, general eastern agent, New York; E. B. Johns, general 
agent, New York; E. P. Landon, New England agent, Boston; 
O. N. Seely, commercial agent, Boston; J. H. Anderson, gen- 
eral agent, Pittsburgh; Will G. Howard, commercial agent, 
Pittsburgh; O. W. Harris, general agent, Philadelphia; H. R. 
Schubert, commercial agent, Philadelphia, and W. C. Shaner, 
traveling freight agent, Philadelphia. 

Recent appointments on the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, at 
Pittsburgh, are as follows; J. J. Monks, freight traffic man- 
ager; T. R. Fitzpatrick, coal traffic manager; D. G. Hood, as- 
sistant to traffic manager; H. L. Beitzel, chief of tariff bureau: 
J. J. Snyder, coal freight agent, succeeding Mr. Hood; J. W. 
Glover, coal freight representative, and R. W. Kamerer, gen- 
eral agent, suceeding Mr. Beitzel. G. F. Campbell has been 
appointed division freight agent at Youngstown, Ohio., and 
H. B. Stapleton has been appointed general agent at Browns- 
ville, Pa. The offices of general coal freight agent at Pitts- 
burgh, commercial agent at Brownsville and traveling freight 
agent at Brownsville have been abolished. 

The resignation of Louis W. Hill as chairman of the board 
of the Great Northern was accepted at a meeting of stockhold- 
ers and directors in St. Paul, October 10. No successor was 
chosen. Mr. Hill was re-elected a member of the board and of 
the executive committee. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





A meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark at the Chamber 
of Commerce Building October 7 was designated “Railway Ex- 
press Night.” W.G. White, assistant manager of transportation, 


Railway Express Agency, spoke on “Railway Express Service.” 
V. P. Conroy, district traffic manager, National Air Transport, 
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spoke on “Commercial Aviation.” 


In addition to a program ¢ 
entertainment, the report of the nominating committee ya; 


presented. 





John M. McCarthy, traffic manager, O’Brien Varnish (Cop. 
pany, will represent the Traffic Club of South Bend at the genj. 
annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 3; 
St. Louis. 





C. C. Cameron, freight traffic manager, Illinois Central, (yj). 77 
cago, was the principal speaker at the “Illinois Central Lunch. 
eon” of the Traffic Club of New Orleans at the Hotel Rooseve} 77 
A golf outing for members and guests is schedule | 7 


October 7. 
for October 17 at the Colonial Country Club. 





An overflow attendance marked the monthly luncheon of |” 
the Traffic Club of Atlanta at the Atlanta Athletic Club Octobe 7) 
7. The program was sponsored by the Pennsylvania and 32.) 
ranged by W. P. Hammond, general southeastern freight agent |” 
C. B. Sudborough 77 
assistant vice-president, Philadelphia, was the principal speaker | 
He emphasized the growing industrial importance of the south) 7 
A nun i 
Entertainment wa; | 
the Red Arrow Quartet of the Pennsylvania, | 


and L. A. Williams, district passenger agent. 


east and Atlanta’s strategic position for trade control. 
ber of Pennsylvania officials were guests. 
furnished by 
“Development of Transportation” was the subject discussed at 
a meeting of the Traffic Study Club October 9. 





The annual ‘Ladies’ Day” luncheon of the Traffic Club of io 
Tulsa was given October 1, with a program especially arrangei | 


for the visitors. Roses were presented to the ladies on thei 
arrival and, following a program of music, there was a drawing 
of prizes. President S. B. Myers, traffic manager of the Inde. 


pendent Oil and Gas Company, gave a short talk on his experi | 4 
ences while supervising the supply of gasoline and oils in} ~ 
Mexico for the recent Mexico City to Kansas City air derby.) 7 


A. R. Gould, president of the Traffic Club of Chicago, was a 
guest. He made a short talk urging attendance at the seni. 


annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at | q 
At a luncheon October 8, the club entertained 2) © 
number of visitors to the International Petroleum Exposition, 


St. Louis. 


held in Tulsa the week of October 5 to 12. 

















A “Hallowe’en Barn Dance” will be given by the Traffic ~ 
Club of New York in its club rooms at the Park Central Hote | © 


October 26. 


A turkey dinner, “with all the trimmins’,” wil!” 


be served and there will be dancing. Smocks and overalls wil | = 


be provided for the girls and boys. 
club began its season October 7, with a tournament at Dwyer’ 
Bowling Academy. Games will be played every Monday night 


for 27 consecutive weeks, under the direction of William Mayer) ~ 
chairman of the bowling committee, and H. H. Goble, chairman | 


of the sports committee. 





The following have been appointed to represent the Indi 


anapolis Traffic Club at the meeting of the Associated Trafic) ~ 
L. N. Helm. i 
commercial agent, Norfolk & Western; M. Wolf, general agent, | 
Lehigh Valley; W. P. Basch, traffic manager, Link Belt Com | 
pany, and H. B. McNeeley, commissioner of the freight ani) 7 


Clubs of America at St. Louis October 15 and 16: 


traffic division, Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 





The weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas City [7 
Delegates al 


was held at the Hotel Baltimore October 7. 


The bowling league of the | 





alternates appointed to represent the club at the meeting oF 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at St. Louis have beel © 


appointed as follows: 


G. L. Walker, Kansas City College i © 


Commerce; D. R. Alexander, Union Pacific; H. W. Myers, Kal © 
sas City Clearing House, and A. A. Luttrell, Chicago & Alto. § 


In addition to the delegates and alternates, a number of other 
club members expect to attend the meeting of the national 
association. 





At a meeting of the board of directors of the Traffic Club 
of Memphis at the Hotel Gayoso October 7, L. D. Nicholson. 
assistant general freight agent, Missouri Pacific, and T. 0. 
Pinaire, district freight representative, B. & O., were appointed 
delegates to the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 0 
America at St. Louis. S. B. Wade, general agent, C. & A., ani 
J. F. Carlton, commerce agent, A. B. & C., were appointed 
alternates. : 





November 19 has been set as the date for the annual dinne! 
of the Traffic Club of Kalamazoo. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club will hold a dinner meetiné 
at Dayton, O., October 18, in honor of T. T. Harkrader, trafit 
director of the American Tobacco Company, New York, avé 
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president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. Mr. Hark- 
rader will stop at Dayton following the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs at St. Louis October 15 and 16, and the 
annual dinner of the Transportation Club of Evansville, October 
17. T. T. Webster, of Mead Industries, New York, will preside 
as toastmaster and Hamilton B. Williams, publicity director of 
the Day-Fan Electric Company, Dayton, will address the meet- 
ing. According to R. H. Carlton, entertainment chairman, the 
1929 program of the Associated Traffic Clubs and the traffic 
educational program will be the principal topics of interest. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club held a 
luncheon at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel October 8. A proposed 
change in the by-laws was voted on. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will give its seventh 
annual dinner at the Hotel McCurdy October 17. E. C. Nettles, 
general traffic manager, General Foods Corporation, Battle 
Creek, Mich., will be the principal speaker, and former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor F. Harold Van Orman will be toastmaster. 





The Jamestown (N. Y.) Traffic Club will hold its quarterly 
meeting October 31 at the Hotel Jamestown, preceded by dinner 
in the Crystal Ballroom. The meeting is featured as “Erie Rail- 
road Night.” The speakers will be C. E. Denney, president of 
the Erie, and other executive and departmental representatives 
of that line. 





The weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of Wichita was 
held at the Wichita Club October 10. “St. Louis Night,’ which 
was originally set for November 14, has been changed to No- 
vember 7. It will be in the form of a dinner-dance. The 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce is cooperating. Victor Murdock 
will be the principal speaker. 





The monthly meeting of the Portland Industrial Traffic Club 
was held at the Nortonia Hotel October 7. The annual dance 
of the club will be given in conjunction with the seventh annual 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Industrial Traffic Conference 
October 19. 





“Wholesalers’ Night” was observed at a meeting of the 
Pacific Traffic Association at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
October 8. Joseph H. Thompson, president of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, recently returned from an extended 
visit to Russia, spoke on “Industry in Soviet Russia.” “Down 
the Peninsula,” a film sponsored by the San Mateo Chamber 
of Commerce, portraying industrial development from South San 
Francisco to Redwood City, was shown. Musical entertainment 
was provided. 

Irwin C. Pierce, deputy commissioner of parks and play- 
grounds, spoke on “Progress of St. Paul in the Development 
of Parks and Playgrounds,” at the weekly luncheon of the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Union Depot dining room 
October 8. The members of the club, their wives and sweet- 
hearts have received an invitation from the manager of the 
Boulevards of Paris Cafe to attend a dinner-dance designated 
“Transportation Club Night” October 24. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club will give a “Hallowe’en Party” 
in the form of a dinner-dance and card party at the Hotel 
Schroeder October 29. 





The Waco Traffic Club is holding meetings each Thursday. 
The club now has a membership of 65, which includes repre- 
sentatives of all transportation lines entering the city, as well 
as representatives of the large industrial firms. 





The sixth annual banquet of the New Britain Traffic Asso- 
ciation, New Britain, Conn., will be given at the Hotel Burritt 
December 5. It will be known as “New England Night.” 





At a meeting of the St. Joseph Traffic Club at the Hotel 
Robidoux October 8 the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Scott Sallyards, traffic manager, Armour & Company; 
vice-president, Louis Motter, general freight and passenger 
. agent, St. J. & G. I.; secretary and treasurer, F. W. Schmidt, 
commercial agent, C. B. & Q.; directors, E. J. Ehlers, traffic 
manager, Aunt Jemima branch, Quaker Oats Company; and 
B. T. Monohan, traffic manager, John S. Brittain Dry Goods 
Company. Regular monthly dinners are to be held, beginning 
in November. 





The Grand Rapids Transportation Club wiil be represented 
at the semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at St. Louis by T. A. McMillen, district freight agent, 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Dahl, of the Convention Bureau. J. H. 
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Dunlap, of the Railway Express Agency, 


has been ADPointe; 
alternate. 





The Atlanta Traffic Club has delegated the following to re 
resent it at the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer. 
ica at St. Louis: F. C. Cheney, president of the club; m, y 
Emmert, traffic manager, Coca-Cola Company; C. E. Cotter] 
attorney, Southern Traffic League; C. B. Kealhofer, freight try 
fic manager, A. B. & C.; G. E. Boulineau, freight traffic manage 
A. & W. P.-Georgia Railroad; W. L. Bailes, commerce agey 
C. & O.; H. M. Williams, general soliciting freight agent, A. ¢. L: 


T. M. Dozier, general agent, N. S. Ry.; M. B. Moore, gener § 


agent, Missouri Pacific; T. B. Curtis, general agent, C. & W.¢ 


and P. G. Noonan, general agent, P. & N. Steamship Company @ 





October 17 is the date of the next meeting of the Gray :. 
Rapids Transportation Club, which will be held at the Row)] 


Hotel. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


“A tendency is noted, in connection with the industrig e 
traffic management survey being conducted by the transportatig, | 
division in cooperation with the domestic commerce division’) | 


for several small firms, often in the same line, to emplo 


jointly a traffic expert to handle their transportation problems’ | 
says Domestic Commerce, issued by the Department of Con. 7 


merce. 
“The usual plan is for the company to pay the traffic exper 
a monthly salary for his part-time services. 


work being handled directly by the traffic manager. 

“The practice varies in regard to the types of firms servej 
by a single traffic expert. Some specialize in a particular lin 
of commodities, all of their clients being in related industria, 
whereas others serve only non-competitive firms. 


“Such traffic counselors are supposed to have the knowledy | 


and facilities necessary to provide, in addition to such loca 
requirements as proper packing, billing, securing cars, handling 
claims, and quoting rates, highly specialized help with respec 
to tracing and expediting shipments, consolidated and pool-car 


services, exporting and importing, interpretation of rules, regu) 


lations, and decisions, and relief from discriminatory rates ani 
practices through procedure before federal, 
regulating bodies. 

“Traffic counselors representing over 500 manufacturing 
concerns are reported to be members of the Industrial Trafic 
Counselors’ Association, which was founded 
courage interchange of ideas between consulting traffic mar- 
agers and to coordinate their respective facilities, located at all 


important points where goods are received, shipped, and for § 


warded. These affiliated service bureaus are spread acros 
the country with regional secretaries at strategic points. It 
is reported that various questions are handled in the interest 0 
all traffic counselors by committees directly with government 
or rail bodies. Cooperation between members in different cities 
is reported effective.” 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


A meeting of practitioners before the Commission will be a 
held in Washington in the main hearing room of the Commis § 


sion at 4:30 p. m., Thursday, October 24, for the purpose “ 
organizing an association of practitioners before the Commissiol 
according to an announcement by C. C. McChord, temporary 
chairman. 

“As previously announced in The Traffic World of May 1§ 
1929, a preliminary practitioners’ meeting was held in Wasi 
ington on May 27,” said Mr. McChord. “At that meeting a tel 
porary chairman and temporary secretary were elected and 4 
a result of this meeting an organization committee was 4> 


pointed of which Hon. John J. Esch was designated chairmal [© 
and which was intrusted with the duty of drafting a propose 


charter and by-laws for the association. The report of this 


committee will be made at the meeting to be held on October a 


24 and a draft of proposed charter and by-laws will then bt 
submitted for consideration.” 


CONDITION OF CARS 


Class I railroads on September 15 had 136,371 freight cal 
in need of repair, or 6.1 per cent of the number on line, 4 
cording to reports filed by the carriers with the car servi 
division of the American Railway Association. This was # 
increase of 2,118 cars above the number reported on Septembé 
1, at which time there were 134,253, or six per cent. 

Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on September 15 
taled 98,549, or 4.4 per cent, a decrease of 236 compared with 
September 1, while freight cars in need of light repairs totaled 
37,822, or 1.7 per cent, an increase of 2,354 cars compared Wit! 
September 1. 





In some cases ah = 
assistant traffic manager is maintained at the company’s plan} 7 
to handle routine claim work and demurrage, all of the rae} 7 


state, and othe | 


in 1925 to a) 
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4? Steamship Lines 


ARE SERVING THE— 





PORT OF 
MOBILE 


$10,000,000.00 Ocean Terminals 


COMPOSED OF 


Concrete Wharves 
Enclosed Fireproof Transit Sheds 
Extensive Shipside Fireproof Warehouses 
Cotton Compress and Warehouses 
Automatic Sprinklers All Buildings 


Electric Derrick, 75-ton Capacity 
Coal and Material Handling Plant 
Industrial Sites for Lease 
on Canal and Harbor Front 
Connecting with All Railroads 


SEND FOR PORT OF MOBILE BOOKLET 


*- ALABAMA - (if 


STATE,DOCKS COMMISSION 


MOBILE, ALABAMA’ -4& 
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Digest of New Complaints 


OOo Gege, 
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No. 22656. Gulfport (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce vs. L. & N. 

Rate in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, canned fish, Biloxi, 
Miss., to Gulfport, Miss., Mobile, Ala., preferred. Asks rates for 
future. 

No. _— Naas Bros. Fruit Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of act, peaches, Han- 

_ ford, Calif., to Benson, Minn. Asks reparation. 
No. 22658. John Morrell & Co. et al., Ottumwa, Ia., vs. A. & R. et al, 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, fresh meats and 
packing house products, carloads, in peddler cars, and in less 
than carload quantities, from Ottumwa, Cedar Rapids, Mason 
City and Waterloo, Ia., and Sioux Falls, S. D., to points in south- 
ern classification territory. Packing plants in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri and Ohio River crossings and at 
other points in Iowa preferred. Asks rates for future. 

No. 22659. J. B. McCrary Engineering Corporation et al., Atlanta, Ga, 
vs. L. & N. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation section 2 and 3 of act, steel road 
forms and pins, points in Pennsylvania and Florida to points in 
Alabama. Ask reparation and waiver of undercharge. 

No. 22660. See New Orleans Export Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La., ys, 
A. ©. Ts 

Unreasonable rate and charge, cottonseed meal, Aulander, N. 
C., to Norfolk, Va. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22661. Community Natural Gas Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges, galvanized curb meter boxes, and cast 
iron valve boxes, Ft. Worth, Tex., to Purcell, Okla. Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. _— Dale Oil & Refining Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., vs. C. G. W. 
et al. 

Rates in violation of section 6 of act, fuel oil, Electra, Tex., to 
Milwaukee, Wis., reconsigned to Indiana Harbor, Ind. Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 22663. The Refinite Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, salt, Burmester and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to Ardmore, S. D. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22664. Wizard, Inc., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, finished fir handles, Canby, Ore., to Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. Asks rate for future and waiver of 
charges in excess of 80 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds. 

No. 22665. California Pine Box distributors et al., San Francisco, 


Calif., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 15 of 


act, sundry carloads of freight, principally lumber and box shook, | ™ 


and said cars were delivered within or shipped from the yards 
of switching carriers at the same station to or from which line 


haul rate applied. Asks application of joint through rate appli- | ; 


cable from or to a point beyond the terminal delivery line as 
a maximum without additional switching charges, and reparation. 


No. 22666. Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co., Warrensburgh, N. Y, 
Es. DD. & FH. 

Unreasonable and prejudicial rates, small sizes of anthracite 
coal, Scranton, Pa., and vicinity to Warrensburg, N. Y., as com- 
pared with rates to Corinth, Glens Falls, Ticonderaga, and Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. Asks rates for future. 


No. 22667. Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., Frostproof, Fla., vs. A. C. L ¢ 


et al. 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, empty tin cans, = 


Roanoke, Va., to Frostproof, Fla., and Baltimore, Md., to Frost- 
proof. Asks reparation. 
No. 22668. Savannah River Lumber Co., Port Wentworth, Ga., vs 
S. A. L. et al. 
Rates in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, rough gum Iumber, 
Port Wentworth, Ga., to Norfolk, Va. Asks reparation. 
No. 22669. Stange Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis., vs. B. & O. et al. 
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vacant eshte 


Rates in violation first three sections of act, bituminous coal, = 


mines in Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky to Star Lake, Wis 
Northern Wisconsin and upper peninsula of Michigan preferred 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. — Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., Frostproof, Fla., vs. A. C. L 
et al. 
Rates in violation first three sections of act, canned grapefruit, 


Frostproof, Fla., to points in Montana and North Dakota. Jack- § 


sonville, Fla., preferred. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. hy Middle West Coal Co., Inc., Cincinnati, O., vs. C. & 0 
et al. 


Glo, Ky., to Fort Wayne, Ind. Asks refund. 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, coal, a 


No. 22672. Atlantic Bridge Go., Inc., Greensboro, N. C., vs. L. & \ 


et al. 


Rates in violation section 6 of act, secondhand machinery, i 


Marianna, Fla., to Greensboro, N. C. Asks rates for future ati § 


reparation. ; 
No. 22673. The Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga., vs. N. C. & St. L. eta 


Unreasonable rates and charges, printing paper other than | 


Se 


newsprint, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Atlanta, Ga. Asks rates fo § 


future and reparation. 
No. 22674. American Cotton Waste and Linter Exchange, Bostol, 
Mass., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Ratings and rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 6 of act, cotton 
waste materials, in official classification territory. Old cotton 
mattresses preferred. Asks ratings and rates for future and tha 
defendants be required to apply to old cotton mattresses prop 
rules governing the cleaning, disinfecting or fumigation of equll 
ment used for the movement of said commodity. F 

No. 22675. Darragh Co. et al., Little Rock, Ark., vs. Santa Fe et # 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cement, points in Missou!! 
a Kansas and Texas to points in Arkansas. Ask rel 
aration. 

No. Zs76. o> Leiper & Co. et al., Little Rock, Ark., vs. C. R.! 
. et al. 4 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cement, points in Alabama al 
Tennessee to Arkansas points. Ask reparation. 

No. eg Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn., vs. A. C. & I 
et al. ‘ 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, grain and gralf 
products, points beyond Red Wing, Minn., to Red Wing 4 
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OOH Ore Gergung 
GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
ts are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
iad resumed without delay, once shipments are 
— cleared through customs house. 
N. ‘ 
sh, Biloxi, : 
rates for fim Customs Agencies 
& The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
Santa Fe * toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
u ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
hes, Han- % shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
FS many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
, R. etal. incidental charges including importation duties to be 
neats and § collected at destination. 
id in less 
Is, Mason 
in south- ; ; 
1 Fast Freight Service 
‘Ss and at Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 
anta, Ga. 
t 
pasha For Complete Information 
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3s, La., vs 
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. New York City St. Louis, Mo. 
Santa Fe 
and cast F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
Sks cease 441 Monadnock Bldg. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
: San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
cC.G.W. 
E? F. C. Lona, Com. Agent 
, Tex., to 301 Marquette Bldg. 
LSKS cease f Chicago, Illinois 
et al. Bs 
ity, Utah, i 
a ' Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City « « « 101 Hours 
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aration th ing operating or other results, accurate statistics are (domestic or foreign), distribution, consumption, 
: i eS indispensable. They indicate the current trend, the or anything else—if they are available to the public 
act, COdl, & 
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Finds Big Opportunity 
in Traffic Management 


“How can I stick to my present job and still advance to 
a responsible executive position ?” 

That was Walter Baker’s problem when, as traffic clerk 
with one of the largest wholesale grocers in New England, 
he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study training in Traffic 
Management. 

“I had been handling traffic work for two years,” writes 
Mr. Baker, “but I really had very little knowledge of what 
it was all about. Within one month after receiving the first 
lesson, however, I learned more about traffic management 
than I had picked up in two years’ experience. 

“As I progressed, my training in scientific traffic manage- 
ment enabled me to make a complete study of the firm’s 
transportation methods and policies, with the result that I 
was able to make certain modifications which increased our 
selling area. Later I had opportunity to make an important 
study of warehousing and refrigeration. 

“Since taking LaSalle training in Traffic Management, I 
can claim entrance to the ‘100% Club’—and what is prob- 
ably of even more value, an acquaintance with numerous 
executives in the traffic field that I prize highly.” 

Mr. Baker is now Traffic Manager of his firm; also Chairman of 
the transportation committee of the Boston Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 


tiation; Chairman of the traffic group of the Retail Trade Board of 
Boston; and member of the New England Shippers Advisory Board. 


Send for Free Book— 


‘‘Opportunities in Traffic Management’”’ 


Are you eager to get ahead—in a profession that’s still uncrowded 
and that offers unusual opportunity to show results? 

The need for trained traffic men is great—and steadily increasing. 
Complete information is yours for the asking—clearly and interest- 
ingly told in a 64-page book entitled, “Opportunities in Traffic Man- 
*»gement,” which LaSalle will send you free. 

To many a man this book has been worth many times its weight in 
gold, for the reading of it has helped set him on the path to Fortune. 

What will it do for you? Possibly a great deal! At least, it’s 
worth a careful reading. Do your part by clipping and mailing the 
coupon NOW. 


’ 


Find Yourself Through LaSalle! 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business 
Training Institution 


Dept. 1095-TR 


Tell me about your salary-increasing plan as applied 
to my advancement in the business field checked be- 
low. Send copy of “Ten Years’ Promoticn in One,” 
all without obligation. 

0 Traffic Management 


q Business Management 


Chicago 


Higher Accountancy 


(C) Railway Accounting 
Modern Salesmanship 


Modern Business Correspondence 
Railway Station Management Telegraphy 
_] Law—Degree of LL.B. Expert Bookkeeping 
] Commercial Law C. P. A. Coaching 
Industrial Management Business English 
Modern Foremanship Commercial Spanish 
) Personnel Management Effective Speaking 
(] Banking and Finance Stenotypy—Stenography 
( Credit and Collection Correspondence 
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shipped from Red Wing to points in Indiana, Michigan ang q, 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. + 
. 22678. General Metal Co., Buffalo, N. Y., vs. N. Y. C. et qj 
Charges in violation first three sections of act, scrap me, 
Black Rock, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Philadelp) 
Pa., and Chrome-Carteret, N. J. Competitors at Dunkirk, yy 
Erie and North East, Pa., preferred. Asks reparation. a 


a in Glass Corporation, Okmulgee, Okla., vs. B. g, Li 
CO GL 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, glass fruit jars, ¢,, 
and rubbers, Okmulgee, Okla., to Fort Worth, Tex.; glass 4 
jars, Okmulgee to Beaumont, Tex., glass fruit jars ang ca 
Okmulgee, to Houston, Tex. Asks reparation. 


. 22680. The Green Bay Port Huron & Detroit S. S. Co., Green Bay 
Wis., vs. Arcade & Attica et al. ; 

Alleges defendants have refused to join with complainant 
through routes and joint rates on substantially the same hy 
as they join with other lake lines, except that Pere Marque 
and western rail lines have expressed readiness to work 4 
such routes and rates. Asks through routes, joint rates and eqy}, 
able divisions, and $100,000 damages for unjust discriminatig, 
. 22681. Hart Glass Mfg. Co., Dunkirk, Ind., vs. Pennsylvania, 

Rates on glass bottles in violation first three sections of ; 
Dunkirk, Ind., to Louisville, Ky. Alleges Marion and Gas (; 
Ind., preferred. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


. 22682. Topeka (Kan.) Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa, ; 


et al. 
Rates in. violation sections 1 and 3 of act, potatoes, Red Rj 


district in Minnesota and Dakotas to Topeka, Kan. Alleges Kn) 
sas City, Mo.-Kan., Leavenworth and Atchison, Kan., and »§% 


Joseph, Mo., preferred. Ask rates for future and reparation, 


. 22683.’ F. S. Royster Guano Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va., vs. A. ¢2hy 


et al. 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, fertilin= 


Norfolk, Va., to North Carolina points. 


North Carolina intr, 
state shippers preferred. Asks reparation. 
22 


Hulen-Toops Co., Bowling Green, Ky., vs. C. C. C. &% ba 


L. et al. 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, dresw . 
poultry, butter and eggs, Bowling Green, Ky., to New York (inp 


Asks rates for future and reparation. 
. 22685. 


rating not in excess of second class. 


. 22686. Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Ann Arte x 


et al. 


Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of act, grain aw =e 
Other transit operatng® 
at Minneapolis and elsewhere preferred. Asks cease and des] 


products, transited at Minneapolis, Minn. 


orders and reparation. 
. 22687. 
et al. 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, lard su es 
stitute, Jersey City and Weehawken, N. J., to Lowell and Fitt-§ 


burg, Mass. Asks reparation. 


. 22688. Southern Paving Construction Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 1: * 


A. © DL of al 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, crushed stone ang 
gravel, Lilesville, N. C., to Todds Still and Marion, S. C. Aspy 


rates for future and reparation. 


. 22690. Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co., Fredonia, Kan., vs. 4 : 


& S. et al. 


Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 6 of act, flaxseed, points i= > 


Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Cult 
rado, South Dakota, 


Fredonia, Kan.; linseed cake and/or linseed meal, Fredonia, Ka 


to points in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Kaji” 


tucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Utah and Texas. Competitors # 
points in Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oklahoma 

Arkansas preferred. 
for future and reparation. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads in July had 1,744,896 employes, to who 
total compensation for the month of $254,894,891 was paid, # 
cording to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of tl 
Commission. Compared with July, 1928, there was an increat 
of ninety-four one-hundredths of one per cent in the num 
of employes and an increase of 5.4 per cent in total compel% 
tion. The bureau said it might be noted that there was @ 


increase of 1.5 cents in the average straight-time hourly city 


ings of employes working on an hourly basis, and that Jul 
1929, had one more working day than July, 1928. 


TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 


The transportation section conference of the fourteell 
annual meeting of the Associated Industries of Massachuset# 
will be addressed, the afternoon of October 23, by Graham ‘ 
Woodruff, chairman of the board of the United States Freiél 
Company, New York, on “The Container Car as the Solutit 
of the Less than Carload Lot Problem,” and by John J. Pelé 
president of the New Haven, on “Transportation,” at the Hott 
Westminster, Boston. The annual meeting of the associatil 
will last two days, October 23 and 24, and meetings will be helt 
at both the Hotel Westminster and the Copley-Plaza. P. + 
Dowd, chairman of the transportation committee of the As* 
ciated Industries and manager of the Holyoke Traffic Bureat 
Holyoke, Mass., will be chairman of the transportation secti@ 
conference. Following the addresses of President Pelley ant 
Mr. Woodruff, there will be open forum discussion, with op?” 
tunity for questions and answers. 





National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers wf” 
Allied Trades, Chicago, Ill., vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., etd 

Rates in violation first three sections of act, chewing gum fp 
express, candy and other forms of confectionery preferred, sf © 


Armour and Co. of Delaware, Chicago, Ill, vs. B. élp 


North Dakota, Montana and Wyoming if 


Asks rates, rules, regulations and practi«y 


october 12 
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a TFORTERS 
“AN ABSTRACT EXPON PORTERS! 


“in a | YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
of Every New Freight . How many times have you wanted to know the law on 


some issue without the bother and delay of consulting 


nplainant ea and Express Tariff a lawyer? Perhaps some small but knotty problem. 


, Green By iam 


same bag 
e Marauet | d f _— many times have you wanted to know imme- 
S and ei an Oo iately what ship was sailing for a certain foreign port, 


“imination, Ba what day it sailed, whether or not it carried mail? 
ing. ff Every Supplement seeding 
a Filed With SHIPPING DIGEST 


Ss. Santa 7 
A weekly magazine of information for exporters, im- 


» Re lire . . . ° ° 
d Ri porters, freight brokers, tourist agents, information 


\lleges Ki.fe . 
n., and bureaus, railroads and others who are interested in 


paration, a { State Comm ee overseas, coastwise and intercoastal freight and passen- 
Vs. A. & um The In er er ger traffic. Shipping Digest has been growing steadily 


ct, fertile ps e ‘ for six years. It now reaches seventy-five per cent of 
olina intj™ Commission the export and import trade. You should know about it. 
C. C. & 3pm SHIPPING DIGEST is the most complete and accurate 


act, dreselll magazine and the only one published with the follow- 
r York Cin ing information: 


cturers a! | by carriers, subject to Names of Steamship Lines, Passenger and Freight 


Anes et e 1 mg Ports of Destinations, Ports of Departure, 
m bee ailing Dates of Passenger and Freight Steamers 
f 5 g id 
erred. Ast t e act to regu ate Names of Vessels, Names of Operating Companies, 

Minimum Passenger Fares, Mail Ships, Proceedings 


commerce, is printed in of Freight and Passenger Conferences, Current News 


Items, Cable Reports, Directory of Steamships, Branch 


Ann Arie q 


, Qrain ay 


it operatnie 
and. ded - Offices and Agents in all Cities and U. S. Ports, Pier 
5. Bel q Numbers and Telephone Numbers, Foreign Exchange 
ies k The TRAFFIC BULLETIN Digest, Ship Arrival Dates, Directory U.S. Air Service, 
t, lard sib am Pier Information. Interstate commerce decisions af- 
and Fit 53 fecting export and import rates. 
1» Tenn, t { . This information is arranged for quick use, without 
1 stone ap” and, except in the case cross references. 


S. C. Ash 


a,x 4 Of short notice tariffs, BUSINESS MAN’S 


Pg 1. 2 : COMMERCIAL LAW LIBRARY 
aska, Cif it is printed we ” 

joni, Ke. Revised to 1928—Six Volumes 
ska,” Sol :, 

mus] At Least Twenty Days TM Jormaion You Went Quichy end Beal 
1d practicai 


Every important legal question answered for you in 


‘ this complete, authoritative law library. 
before the effective date SIX HANDY VOLUMES, bound in Tan Cloth — 


544x7% inches. Over 1,300 pages. No mystifying 


, to whor ? 
5 paid, «fem terms, no technical language. Every statement made 
tics of tiem : : so clear that any one can grasp the point at once. 
= eel Be The same plan 1S followed with A ready reference authority. awe lawyer ad pm 
nbe ° ° e s home or office. Accept our FREE offer now and see 
cane é Boat Line Tariffs filed with for yourself how this great set of _— ee 
re. was a ¢ the law at your fingers’ ends. Don’t miss this big 
“11 THE SHIPPING BOARD | | @ orerssis 
that Jul Mi 
‘ FREE OFFER 
4 Y P , This Complete Law Library pA 4 pa Ds ye Ra 
a 4 ~ One deal - futures on Freight > Magen A oc a off and mail it today. This offer “ ie 
saci P| and Express Rates by means of a limited time. 
es Freigh! ‘ e . . eS ST ee 
o The Traffic Bulletin and with no suIPpisc DIGEST, 
i E 42np St., 
i Fp Chance to lose. rat -4, 
issociatiot CO Please send a sample copy ef Shipping Digest. 


i elt 
ill be h ] (CO One Year’s subscription, bill us for $5.00. 


za. P.# 
the Ass Samples and complete information free CO Inclosed find $10.00 for two years’ subscription including 6 volumes 


Business Man’s Commercial Law Library. 


mn ae The Traffic Service Corp’n (3 Send complete details of your special offer. 


ith opp! 418 South Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. ee eee ce ree 














First 


and Fastest 


2 4 4 


South Shore Line Wins 
Coffin Award and 


Speed Cup 


oie Chicago South Shore and South Bend 
Railroad has been awarded the two highest honors 
in the electric railway industry. The Charles A. 
Coffin Prize Award is based on distinguished 
service to the public, and the Electric Traction 
Speed Trophy on fastest time including stops be- 
tween terminals. No railroad has ever before 
won both awards at the same time. 


These unusual honors culminate four years of 
improvements on this line called by men prom- 
inent in the field the achievement of the decade 
in transportation. More than ever South Shore 
Line is situated to render reliable service on car- 
load traffic through the Chicago Gateway: con- 
nections, New York Central, Michigan Central, 
C1& iL, N. Y. C. & St. L, and Wabash. 
Chicago and East. Make it read “CSS&SB”! 


Traffic Department 


Chicago—79 West Monroe Street 
Phone Randolph 8200 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Michigan St. at LaSalle 
Phone 2-5764 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 920) 
where the point of origin is in one state and the destination ; 
in another state. 
Tariff Interpretation—Rate Applicable on Second Car Wher 
Tariff Contains No Two-for-One Rule 

New Jersey.—Question: We ordered a 50-foot car and tw 
smaller ones were furnished. As we intended to ship via Doat 
we loaded the first to visible capacity, 22,635 pounds, and t, 
balance, 6,785 pounds, in the trailer. These cars were divertej 
at Jersey City to all rail. Consignee at the coast was chargy 
the difference between the C. L. and L. C. L. on the trailer, 

In Transcontinental territory we move under special cop 
modity item No. 4065 of Toll’s 1-E (pipe organs) with a speci 
minimum of 14,000 pounds and subject to no loading rules, 
Official territory we move under class rates subject to rule 1B) 

We have had a claim in for several months and have hei 
advised from time to time that they (the railroad) were inyal 
tigating. Apparently there is some merit in our contentiy 
that, as we were furnished two cars for one, regardless of th 
absence of any loading rules, we are entitled to the C. L. ra 
on the trailer. 

1. Do you consider our claim good? 

2. Would the fact that this shipment was loaded in goy 
faith and under rule 34 for a movement within Official territon} 
being diverted after movement had begun, have any bearing wf © 
this claim? a 

3. Would the fact that we had more than the minimum {uf © 
two cars and load one to capacity instead of dividing the luif 
react for or against us in support of this claim? ze 

Your opinion will be appreciated. 

Answer: The situation you outline appears to be similu— © 
to that covered by the decision of the Commission in Owow = 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co., 147 1. ache 
758, in which case the Commission held that, due to the absenuy 
of a two-for-one rule in connection with the rate applicable af © 
the shipment involved therein, freight charges were proper) 
assessed on the basis of the carload rate and minimum weigi} — 
on the amounts loaded in both cars. The complainants cf ~ 
tended that the charges on the second car should be comput} © 
at the less-than-carload rate and actual weight, but the Con) 
mission held that this condition was without merit, as th 
record indicated that this portion of the shipment was tender 
and moved as a carload, and no evidence was introduced tent} © 
ing to show that the contents of the car were marked in accor] — 
ance with the classification rule governing the marking of les 
than-carload freight. 

While the loading of the cars for movement to Jers 
City was in accordance with the provision of rule 34, if th 
shipment is to be treated as a through shipment from point ¢ 
origin to final destination on the Pacific coast, charges must 
assessed in accordance with the applicable tariff. ‘ 

In other words, the movement beyond the point of recoup ~ 
signment determines the applicable charge from point of origi” 
to final destination. 

The shipment having been tendered at point of origin af 
a carload shipment, including the amount loaded in the seco} ~ 
car, the finding of the Commission in the case above refer © 
to is applicable and, in our opinion, charges are lawfully asses— 7 
able on the amount loaded in the second car on the basis of tht 
carload rate and minimum weight. q 

Reparation—-None Unless All Factors of Combination Are 
Attacked 

South Dakota.—Question: Under a formal proceeding rat > 
were attacked from station A to station B and in the Commiy” 
sion’s decision a rate was prescribed and reparation award” 
There were also a number of shipments made from A to C, 0) 
which a straight combination of rates over B was _ assess¢l 3 
Can reparation claims also be filed on the shipments from 4)” 
to C seeking reparation on the first factor alone, the secilp™ 
factor not being questioned? 

I will appreciate your opinion on this matter. Ee 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in Zarlty 
and Co. vs. Florida East Coast Ry. Co., 153 I. C. C. 647, aR 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. vs. A. & W. P. R. Co., 151 I. C. C. #0 
where a through rate is made up of separately established (oly 
ponents, the Commission may pass upon the lawfulness of wR = 
one of the components independent of the others for the fututg™ 
but where the matter of reparation on past shipments is (o> 
cerned, the total through charges must be considered. _ 

This principle would, in our opinion, preclude reparati’— 
on the shipments which moved from A to C. 
Tariff Interpretation—Classification Exceptions vs. Classificati/— 

Proper ; 

Ohio.—Question: Paragraph B, of section 2, of rule 30," 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 5, reads as follows: 
No allowance in weight will be made for temporary blockitt 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Columbia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, British Honduras, and via trans- 
shipment at Cristobal to West Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. New Yerk, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Leng Wharf, 140 S. Dearbern St., 
Boston, Mass. Chicage, Ill. 


MrINESN 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore, Philadelphia and 


New York 
Bi-Weekly or Fortnightly 
DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 


FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


433 California St., 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 
Branch Offices 


Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
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ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE: 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


SS 
GOLDEN DRAGON | _$S KENTUCKY 


Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
Nov. 9 Nov. 2 


Sailing from SS IOWA 


Nov. 28 


San Francisco... s 8 
i (Omits) 


Los Angeles .. Dec. 21 


Portland (omits) Dec. 7 





Omits (Omits) 
Sailings every week thereafter. 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


SS OLYMPIA SS NEW YORK /|SS GOLDEN FLEECE 


Oct. 31 ° Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 1: 
Nov. 


Sailing from 


Due to arrive 


San Francisco... Dec. 12 Dec. 


(Omits) Dec. 
Dec. 18 
Seattle-Tacoma 


Sailings every ten days thereafter. 


STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WILLIAMS, DIMOND & CO. 


Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport}4700 





KNEW YORE 


ALIFO 


Three NEW liners 
largest built 
under American flag 


S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 


Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles ‘ 


Pennsylvania . Oct. 19 Nov.30 Pennsylvania. Nov. 9 Dec. 21 
California... Nov. 2 Dec. 14 California... Nov.23 Jan. 4 
Virginia....Nov.16 Dec. 28 Virginia....Dec. 7 Jan. 18 


from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama faeific fine 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y.C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea6760 Tel. Bowling Green 8300 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. _ Boston, 84 State Street 
Philadelphia, PublicLedger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco, 60 California St. merce Bidg. 

Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 
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WIDE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


BaVE EVE 


102 SHIPS. Frequent sail- 
ings. Many special- 
ized types of carriers. Low 
insurance rates. Fast Mail 
liners. Care and skill in han- 
dling. Prompt forwarding. 


"WORLD 


These are some of the factors 
which enable us to render the 
shipper a service of unusual merit. 








INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice-President, Freight Traffic 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


J. D. ROTH, W. T. M., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


AGENTS 
IN 
22 COUNTRIES 


They’ve gathered a wealth of shipping 
knowledge which will be gladly shared with 
you. Bring in your traffic problems and 
discuss them freely with our agents. They 
will help you solve them. 


The service of the American Mail Line is 
always reliable and dependable and the cost 
is no greater. No matter how large or small 
the shipment may be it will receive the same 
efficient handling. And “President Liners’’ 
sail ‘“‘on time.’’ Every other Saturday at 11 
a. m, there’s a sailing from Seattle over the 
short route; arrivals at Seattle every other 
Monday at 3 p. m. insuring speed, efficiency 
and economy for the shipper. 


In addition a fleet of “Cargo Liners’’ with 
frequent sailings between Puget Sound and the 
Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R. W. Bruce, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, II. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent | 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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similar bracing, 


stakes, or 
supports used by shippers for part carloads in excess of full 


racks, standards, strips, dunnage , 


Carloag 


or carloads which entitled under the provisions of Rule 24 + 


the carload rate. 


Item 3500, B. T. Jones’ Tariff 130-S, I. C. C. 2129, reads « 
follows: 1 


are 


Rules Governing the Use of Blocking, Bolsters, etc., article 
of iron and steel manufacture named in this tariff, or in tariff, , 
individual carriers parties hereto, loaded on flat gondola, or oth 
open cars, requiring the use of blocking, bolsters, bracing, bearin, 
pieces, stakes, standards, strips or supports, in order to conform tt 
the carriers’ rules and regulations for safe transportation, wil] }, 
transported at actual weight, not including weight of the blocking 
etc., provided that in no case will less than the prescribed minimy, 
weight be charged for. 7 


According to our interpretation of item 3500, blocking 
dunnage used in part lots of iron and steel articles in Open-toy 
equipment will be transported free. In other words, we ay 
of the opinion that item 3500 of tariff 130-S removes the appj. 
cation of rule 30 of the classification, in so far as iron and steq 
articles are concerned. 

We would like to have your opinion of this matter. 

Answer: Other than the provision on page 121 of Agey 
B. T. Jones’ Tariff 130-S, I. C. C. 2129, Exceptions to Officia 
Classification, stating that the ratings, rulings and weigh; 
therein provided for will take precedence over the ratings, py. 
ings, and weights provided for in the Official Classification 
the same articles, which appears to apply only with connectio, 
with the ratings, etc., of section 1 of the tariff, there is no pn 
vision in the exception sheet which gives the rules and regula. 
tions shown in section 2 precedence over similar provisions jy 
Consolidated Classification No. 5. However, the use of the tem 
“Exceptions to Official Classification” is, in our opinion, suff. 
cient to give precedence to the rules and regulations in the 
exception sheet. This principle, subject to certain qualifications 
is confirmed in General Motors Truck Co. vs. G. T. W. Ry. Co, 
16 i. €. Cc. 39. 


In supplement 13 to Agent Jones’ Tariff 130-S, I. C. C. No 
2129, item 3500 was reissued, effective May 1, 1929, and a clans 
added, reading, “This rule will also govern on part of carload 
in excess of a full carload,’” a symbol denoting that the addition 
of this rule resulted in a reduction being carried in connection 
therewith. 

It is probable that, prior to May 1, 1929, the Commission 
would, in accordance with its decision in General Motors Truck 
Co. vs. G. T. W. Ry. Co., 118 I. C. C. 99, referred to above, holi 
that item 3500 of Agent Jones’ Tariff 130-S did not have the 
effect of making an allowance in weight for blocking, bolsters, 
bracing, etc., for part carloads in excess of full carloads, in View 
of the provisions of paragraph B of section 2 of rule 30 of Con 
solidated Classification No. 5, which specifically provides that 
no allowance will be made on part carloads. Apparently, this 
is the construction placed upon item 3500 by the carriers in ad 
ing the provision in item 3500-A of supplement 15 that the rule 
will also govern on part of carload in excess of a full carload 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel: 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change !n 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 14—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance No. 7516—Application Idaho Pacific R. R. for authority t 
construct a railroad from Nyssa, Ore., to Winnemucca, Nev. 


Goteier 14—Aitkin, Minn.—Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
Minn. 

Finance No. 7724—Application M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. for authority 
is abandon lines of railroad in Aitkin and Crow Wing counties, 
Minn. 

October 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: ; 

* Finance No. 7521—Application of Yankton, Norfolk & Southern R.f 
under Section 20a of the Interstate Commerce <Act for authority 
to issue securities. 

October 15—Miami, Fla.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 7000—Application City of Miami. 

Finance No. 7021—Application Seabord-All Florida Ry. y 

Finance No. 7022—Application S. A. L. Ry. (further hearing for s0é 
purpose of receiving evidence respecting any existing contract, 
or contracts, covering operation of municipal tracks, cancellation 
of any such contract, or contracts, and negotiations respectiné 
entering into trackage right contract for operation by S. A. L. Ry. 
we) the municipal tracks and facilities of F. E. C. Ry. at Miam) 
Tla.). 

October 15—Waukesha County, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wis: 

Finance No. 7704—Application C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. for authority 
to abanon its line between Eagle and Troy Center, Wis. 


October 15—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: i 
152384—In the Matter of Division of Freight Rates in Western al 

Mountain Pacific Territories. ai 
(In so far as it pertains to trans-continental and trans-Miss0 

divisions as described at last hearing, trans-continental divisions 

to be dealt with first.) 
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PANAMA MAILS.8.CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 


CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, BALBOA, PANAMA 
CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, ACAJUTLA, 
CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 


With transshipment service via Cristobal to Punta Arenas, 
San Juan del Sur, Amapala, La Union, San Jose de Guate- 
mala, Acapulco and Manzanillo, Mexico. 
Next Sailing from New York . . . . October 17 
ight ted both West and Eastbound, frem New York 
i ian Angeles “Tecber Pand San Peandioes ond from California. ports 
te New Yer 


140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N. Y. 


2 Pine Street, San Francisce, Cal. 
548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ITTLE ROGK, ARK. | A Modern Warehouse 


Office, Display and Storage Space 


OCATED in the heart of Little Rock’s jobbing district, 
L this new five-story warehouse has not only a storage capac- 
ity of 1,900,000 cubic feet, but also light airy offices with ample 
room for display of samples, advertising material and so on. 
Equipped with every modern loading and unloading device and 
enjoying switching privileges from any line entering the city. 


Absolutely Fireproof. Attractive, Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution. Household Storage 


New Terminal Warehouse Company 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association, 
American Chain of Warehouses 


Omaha’s Largest 
Merchandise Warehouse 


offers to the public the IDEAL warehouse and 
distributing service in the Middle West. 
Merchandise Distribution and Warehousing. Ideal 
offices for brokers and branch managers. Central 
location. Reinforced concrete construction. Private 


trackage, no switching charge. Prompt city de- 
livery service. Pool cars distributed promptly. 


The Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. MemberA.W.A. 11th and Jones St. 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston... .... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Calmar Steamship Corporation 


CALMAR LINE—Coast-to-Coast—Via Panama Canal 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Voy. Baltimore Philadelphia Los Angeles 

No. Ship Arrive— Depart Arrive— Arrive— Depart 
6 CUBORE Sailed Sailed Oct. 8 Oct. 11 
8 CALMAR Sailed Sailed Oct. 23 Oct. 26 
8 PENNMAR Sailed Oct. 9 Oct.15| Nov. 7 Nov.10 
8 YORKMAR | Oct. 18 Oct. 22] Oct. 24 Oct. 30} Nov. 22 Nov.25 
8 MASSMAR | Nov. 3 Nov. 7| Nov. 9 Nov.15| Dec. 8 Dec. 11 
8 OAKMAR Nov.18 Nov.22| Nov. 24 Nov.30] Dec. 23 Dec. 26 











8 TEXMAR Dec. 3 Dec. 7| Dec. 9 Dec.15| Jan. 7 Jan. 10 


San Francisco 


Voy- Oakland Portland Seattle 
No. Ship Arrive— Depart Arrive— Depart Arrive— Depart 


6 CUBORE Oct. 13 Oct. 15} Oct. 19 Oct. 20} Oct. 22 Oct. 24 
8 CALMAR Oct. 28 Oct. 31} Nov. 3 Nov. 4] Nov. 6 Nov. 8 
8 PENNMAR | Nov.12 Nov.15| Nov.18 Nov. 19] Nov.21 Nov. 23 
8 YORKMAR | Nov. 27 Nov.30| Dec. 3 Dec. 4] Dec. 6 Dec. 8 
8 MASSMAR | Dec. 13 Dec. 16] Dec. 19 Dec. 20| Dec. 22 Dec. 24 
8 OAKMAR Dec. 28 Dec.31] Jan. 3 Jan. 4] Jan. 6 Jan. 8 
8 TEXMAR Jan.12 Jan. 15] Jan.18 Jan. 19} Jan. 21 Jan. 23 


WE STRIVE TO PLEASE YOU, 
NEED MORE BE SAID? 


For information regarding rates, eto., apply te nearest office: 

CALMAR STEAMSHIP CORP. CALMAR STEAMSHIP CORP. 
Moore & McCormaek, Gen. Agts. Swayne & Ho gts. 
5 Broadway, New York, Tel. Bowl. Grn. 2885 240 Front St., n Francisco, Tel. Daven- 


Bourse Bidg., Phila., Pa., Tel. Lomb. 9610 port 6. 
i Gay St., B 631 Central Bidg., Los Angeles, Tel. Trinity 


5 " altimore, Md., Tel. 
Cal. 6275-6-7 
911 Brd. of Trade Bidg., Portland, Ore., 


Rookery Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 7789 
Union Trust Bidg., Cleveland, O., Tei. el. B wey 25 
201 Central Bidg., Seattle, Tel. Elliott 6383 


aos ng 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Tel. At- 
lantie 1274 





PACIFIC COAST PIERS 


ATLANTIC COAST PIERS 
Baltimere—Pler 5, West Md. Ry. Port a ce ne 


Covington 
San Franolsoo—Pier No. 50 
Philadelphia—Pler 27N. Reading Co. Portiand—Ne. !—Oceanie Terminal 
Seattle—Atlantio Dock Terminal 


Get this informative 
booklet for your 
shipping department. 
24 pages of valuable 
data, with many illus- 
trations and 
showing the Acme 
method of bracing 
carload freight for 
many kinds of man- 
ufactured products. 
It presents the com- 
pete story of Acme 
\ NIT- , show- 
| ing how it prevents 
mage claims and 
brings many real 
shipping economies. 
No obligation. 
Write today. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2840 ARCHER AVENUE 


THIS BOOK 
FREE 





















f 
General Merchandise 
Pool Car Distribution 


ee cake 
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LEONARD’S GUID 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


185 N. Clark St.,'‘Chicago 18 E. 26th St., New York 


NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 
we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
by a specialized organization that will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 


The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES oittnii 


201 Iberville 














Chicago’ 3 and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
2000 Cerload POOL CAR CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 








RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
= @ Southern R. R. Siding. 25c Ins. Rate 


Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 









Personal Attention to the reconsigning, tracing or 
expediting of your shipments through the Chicago 
terminal. 


THE WHITNEY COMPANY 


4750 Sheridan Road 
Telephone Longbeach 7115 


Do You Know == «- 


(1) Rent teams and trucks? (2) Distribute pool cars? 
(3) Make daily deliveries to suburbs as well as 
to all parts of Chicago? 
JOS.STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 
Established 1857 1020 South{CanaljStreet, Chicago 


Chicago 










PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 

ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








UNION CITY °;-o WATERBURY 
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October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 7825—Application St. L.-S. F. Ry. for > an 
acquire control by lease of railroad and properties of 
Mineral Belt R. R. 


October 16—Lauderdale, Fla.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 7702—A pplication Broward County Port Authority ¢ 
authority to construct a line of railroad in Broward county, Py 


~~ 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
. & S. No. 3283—Lumber and forest products from the Pacific nort, 
west to destinations in Texas and Waurika, Okla. 

|. & S. 3284 (and 1st supplement)—Iron and steel articles from poip 
in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri to points in Iowa 
Missouri. 

— No. 7464—Construction of line by Quanah, Acme & Pag 











y. 
Finance No. 7465—Abandonment of operation by Quanah, 
Pacific Ry. 7 


October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. No. 3285—Switching at St. Paul, 
Bridge & Terminal Ry. Co. 
Finance No. 7528—Proposed rerouting of Grand Trunk car ferric, 
— No. 7319—Operation by Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukey 
y 
October 18—Tallahassee, he Oe a promt: 
Finance No. 7714—Application A. C. R. for authority to aba. 
don a line of railroad between Yuste me Monticello, Fla. 


October 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No, 7539—Joint application of Nor. Pac. Ry. and Ore, - Wash, 
R. R. & Navi. Co. for authority to construct a branch line ¢ 
railroad in Gray’s Harbor and Jefferson counties, Wash. 

Finance No. 7610—Application Port Angeles Western R. R. for gy. 
thority to construct_an extension of its railroad in Ciailam ani 
Jefferson counties, Wash. 


October 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

18183—-Intrastate rates on coal to East St. Louis, IIl. 

— -— Sub. No. 1)—Perry Coal Co. et al. vs. Alton & Southen 
et a 

18268—St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & S. R. R. et al, 

20613—Anchor Coal Co. et al. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 

21047 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Allhoff Brothers, Inc., et al. 
A. & E. R. R. et al. 

21155—Maguire Coal Co. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 


October 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Macomber: 
22416—Virginia Livestock Growers and Shippers et al. vs. N. &W 
Ry. et al. (Adjourned hearing.) 
October 21-22-23-24-25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17000—Part 2, Western Trunk Line Class Rates (and cases cop. 
solidated therewith). 


October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 4309, 600, 542 et al.—Commoiit 
rates from, to and between points in southern territory. 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 1563, 1572, 936 et al.—Commodity 
rates from, to and between points in southern territory. 
October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 
1. & S. 3323—Classification of paints, varnishes and related articls 
October 25—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Fourth Section Application No. 1481 et al. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 





Minn., by the St. Pay 





















Ha. 





POSITION WANTED—tTraffic manager six years’ railroad ani 
thirteen years’ industria] traffic experience, with special training in 
this field; age 38; reference upon request. Address O. R. E. 240, car 
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WAREHOUSES 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 
for the warehousing and 
distribution of merchandise 
to Illinois points. 


ILLINOS 
pecatiy 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPAK! 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


THRU RATES AND 











BEACON FALLS@,OMAUGATUCK WILLIMANHIC @, —__.-e JEWETT CITY 
SHELTON 088 war J DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


DEVON 6 we MILFORD, NEW HAVEN 
-5§ ST 


THAMES RIVER LINE, 





To alt pout souru BOAT AMD RAIL 











ee —_— f rom South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 






Lendon and Norwich, Conn. 
t Cc. F. A., W. T. Lies Inter-Mountsis, 
exes BOAT SERVICE O South and Southwest 
“a STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


NNAH, 
BY OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS Via ey gee ee peve NES 


INC., Pier 32 E. R., New York City, "#575, Fuchs 






